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India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
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“American” Manila Rope 
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Quality Guaranteed 
Strictly Pure. 
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IN THE MATTER OF IMMIGRA- 
TION. 

Mill men throughout the entire South 
are taking a very lively interest in the 
solution of the labor problem by the im- 
portation of immigrants. Thereis cited 
a South Carolina instance where decis- 
ive steps have been taken to bring im- 
migrants into several mill centers in 
It is given on good au- 
batches of 


large numbers. 
thority that several small 
foreigners have been at work in Carolina 
mills for several months, and that their 
employers are satisfied with their work 
and progress thus far. 

The mill centers, particularly, are 
very short of labor this year. This 
shortage is felt markedly when the 
markets of the world are crying for 
goods, and when nearly every mill could 
be profitably operated day and night 
with a full force. Some of the isolated 
mills in the country districts have all 


the labor they need, and there are 
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dozens of good locations for new mills 
where local labor supply would be am- 
ple for several years at least. But for 
the mills in what are generally termed 
mill towns the demand for labor is 
urgent. 

Some recent writers, mindful of cer- 
tain claims that the South was rapidly 
putting New England out of the run- 
ning in textile manufacturing, are in- 
clined to chortle in glee at the announce- 
ment that Southern mills need help. 
They seem to think that advocates of 
the mill-to-the-field idea believed the 
labor supply down here inexhaustible. 
The present shortage is taken by them 
to mean a confession of failure in the 
Southern industrial propaganda, at 
least so far as textiles are concerned. 
Students of the South are not at all sur- 
prised that this situation has developed. 

The section from which most of the 
Carolina mills have drawn their help 
was sparsely populated to begin with. 
There has been no restocking process 
by which the places of the mill workers 
would be filled on the farms. Every 
new mill meant the withdrawal of white 
people from agricultural operations 
somewhere in the mountains or the foot- 
hills. Naturally this process could not 
goon forever, nor have Carolina mill 
men been deceived in the extent of the 
available labor. It is known beyond 
peradventure that mill building was 
brought to a standstill in South Caro- 
lina some months ago, practically, by 
the realization of the limitations of the 
labor supply. 

The far-seeing mill men of the South 
have believed that in the general immi- 
gration movement this way the mills 
would participate along with agricultu- 
ral industry and other lines. That this 
movement was bound to occur they had 
no doubt, but they underestimated its 
beginning. Had the states of the South- 
east been alive to their opportunities 
the two years past would have shown at 
least a hundred thousand new families 
within their borders. The immigration 


movement toward the South is just be 
ginning, whereas it could just as well 
have been started tive years ago. 

It is safe to say that there are two 
hundred mills in the South to-day that 
would be glad to house and employ 
fifty families each of desirable or even 
fairly desirable help. So far we have 
been too much afraid of the foreigner, 
but to the foreigner we must inevitably 
turn and the sooner the process is started 
the sooner the problem will be solved. 

The skilled labor of New England 
mills is not of native stock. In fact, we 
believe the percentage of natives at 
work in the mills is very small. Thou- 
sands of operatives from all countries 
under heaven are to be found in New 
Engiand mills. The French Canadian 
and the Italian are as numerous in the 
New England village as the native son, 
if not more so. Coming into the South 
gradually these people would be assimi- 
lated to a greater extent than was the 
case in New England, for they would be 
scattered in small bunches into numer- 
ous miil villages. They might not be 
ideal help nor ideal citizens, but the 
ideal combination is rarely found any- 
where. 

A mill manager of long experience 
gives it as his opinion that the foreigner 
will give little if any trouble in the mill 
village and that he will learn mill pro- 
cesses as readily as anyone. There are 
coming into the United States yearly 
thousands of immigrants that have had 
experience in textile plants in their na- 
tive lands. These workers could be 
easily brought South if the proper 
measures were set afoot. The tide of 
immigration once well started south- 
ward, tne mills would find no difficulty 
in securing an ample supply of help. 
The immigrant will turn quickly to that 
occupation which is easily learned, 
yields steady employment and fair 
wages. 

Looking to another possible source of 
help, we find that many people favor the 
bringing of workers from the slums and 
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sweatshops of the cities and giving them 
employment and good surroundings in 
the mill village. A North Carolina mill 
was projected last year to try this experi- 
ment, but it is reported that the owners 
found it unnecessary. Sucha transition 
would at least be a boon to the opera- 
tive, and only his worth to the mill is 
called into question. 

There have recently been some un- 
pleasant circumstances between mill 
men which the newspapers laid to fric- 
tion brought about by the help question. 
While these cases of violence are of 
course sporadic, they go to show that it 
is easy to get up trouble over this mat- 
ter. A little co-operation in this busi- 
ness will be good for all the mills con- 
cerned. Get outside help in to piece out 
the domestic supply. The South Caro- 
lina mills can get all they need through 
one E. J. Watson, commissioner of [m- 
migration of that state, who is showing 
wonderful resultsin his work. Georgia 
and North Carolina mill men will have 
to depend upon their own efforts and the 
help to be had from the railroads. But 
by going at the matter right, any mill 
that will put up the price of transporta- 
tion can get immigrants that will likely 
prove acceptable help. There isa bit of 
gamble about it, but for that matter the 
availability of the green local product is 
not guaranteed. 


THE NEW ORLEANS PLAT- 
FORM. 

From the best evidence obtainable it 
now appears that there will be a de- 
crease in the acreage planted to cotton 
this year, ranging somewhere between 
twelve and eighteen per centum of the 
acreage of the last crop. 

It is also apparent that this decrease 
is not due primarily to the efforts of the 
planters’ organizations, for there are at 
least two in existence now, but to the 
action of the elements. The element 
of chance enters very largely into cut- 
ton cultivation. It is more of a gamble 
than any other staple crop in the world, 
and therein lies one of its chief charms 
to the farmer. Conditions change so 
rapidly that organization predicated 
upon one line may find itself useless 
through the operation of nature before 
the real test of its efficiency comes. We 
do not intend to say that the Southern 
Cotton Association has proved a failure 
for comparatively it is a success. It 
has been more successful and shown 
more cohesiveness than any other or- 
ganization of farmers in the South has 
ever done. It has certainly reduced the 
use of fertilizer under cotton, and has 
also convinced the world of the justice 
of the cotton planters’ claim to better 


prices for his product. This in itself is 
no small accomplishment. 

On the next round the planters’ or- 
ganization wil! have a further oppor- 
tunity to be of real benefit to the sec- 
tion where its membership resides. If 
this organization of representative 
planters will set itself to promote di- 
versification of farm products, a com- 
prehensive warehouse system to fur- 
ther the gradual marketing of the cotton 
crop, a movement to increase the export 
trade in cotton goods manufactured in 
the United States and immigration to 
the labor-depleted fields and factories 
of the South, it will be of vast benefit 
to its native section. 

CoTTon submits that nothing less 
than nature can control the acreage 
planted to cotton. There are ways of 
indirectly approaching this question, 
which will be more efficacious than the 
direct effort to reduce the acreage. A 
far better slogan for the cotton planter 
can be found in singing the praises of 
homegrown meat, corn, oats and hay for 
the cotton farm; the self-supporting ag- 
ricultural entity will solve all the vexed 
questions confronting the organized 
farmers. Farmers financially able to 
hold their crops can do more to control 
the price than any organization as has 
been evidenced by the course of the 
market so far this year. 

There is ample room and need for the 
Southern Cotton Association, and if its 
experimental year does not show won- 
derful results its promoters have only 
to remember that this rarely happens 
to any cooperative movement. The 
original lines may have to be changed 
somewhat to meet changed conditions, 
but the section needs the benefit and in- 
fluence of such an organization. 


THE GEORGIA INDUSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Georgia 
Industrial Association being held today 
in the Carnegie Library, this city, is 
proving one of the most interesting ses- 
sions of that body yet held. There is an 
unusually good attendance of members 
and visitors. 

The delegates on hand reprcsent 
nearly every important mill in the state, 
and as usual it is a working body. The 
annual address of President F. B. Gor- 
don was an able review of the work of 
the Association and of textile conditions 
in general. There is no doubt that he 
will be re-elected to the position he has 
so ably filled for several years, and 
there is little likelihood that any change 
will be made in the official list. 

Two notable addresses characterized 
the afternoon session today. The an- 
nouncement that G. Gunby Jordan, of 


Columbus, would deliver an address on 
‘“Immigration,’’ drew quite a crowd. 
Nr. Jordan’s address was the ablest ar- 
gument in favor of immigration that has 
ever been delivered in Georgia. He 
canvassed the subject from the stand- 
point of the traveled observer, the pri- 
vate citizen, the publicist, the agricul- 
turist and the mill operator, and his de- 
ductions in favor of immediately bring- 
ing foreign immigrants to Georgia con- 
vinced many former opponents of that 
plan of the insufficiency of their knowl- 
edge on the subject. At the close of 
his address he was warmly thanked for 
his able paper, and a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the executive 
committee of the Association should im- 
mediately set on foot plans to bring 
foreign labor to the mills of the state. 

Before the delivery of Mr. Jordan's 
address such a resolution could not have 
passed the Georgia Industrial Associa- 
tion. Many of its members have looked 
askance at any suggestion to employ 
foreigners, but Mr. Jordan’s recent ex- 
perience with this class, as related on 
the floor of the convention, showed them 
a solution of their labor troubles. 

The address of Mr. D. A. Tompkins, 
of Charlotte, on “Tariff and Reci- 
procity,” was warmly commended by. 
his auditors. Mr. Tompkins is no 
stranger to the members of the Asso- 
ciation, and they listened attentively 
to his discussion of needed reforms 
in tariff methods, and his argument 
in favor of a standing commission 
to handle tariff revisions without the 
necessity of having Congress go period- 
ically into a genera] discussion of tariff 
matters with its attendant confusion and 
detrimental effects on business. 

Mr. Daniel Davenport, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., who was the orator ‘at the last 
meeting of the Association, was in the 
city awaiting the meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and de- 
livered an interesting talk to the textile 
people. 


It was rather strange that when a 
Western crowd recently attempted to 
corner wheat and succeeded in putting ’ 
up the price materially, Secretary Wil- 
son was not heard from. He was very 
quick to butt into the cotton situation 
some months ago. 


The Board of Trade, of Little Rock, 
Ark., is corresponding with Benjamin C. 
Brownell, of Providence, R. I., relative 
to the erection of a cotton factory at 
Little Rock. Mr. Brownell is reported 
to have made a proposition that he and 
other Eastern capitalists will invest 
largely in a stock company if one is or- 
ganized by Little Rock investors. 
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One of the most interesting figures 
among Alabama mill men is Captain W. 
A. Handley, of Roanoke. A writer in 
a leading Georgia paper recently had 
the following to say concerning him: 

One of the pillars of the town and its 
chief citizen today, who has attended 
every move in its material growth and 
spiritual progress, and whose ideal has 
been the development of a small city in 
which the same advantages may be en- 
joyed as in the larger cities, is Captain 
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William A. Handley, an ex-member of 
congress, from Alabama, a conspicuous 
delegate to the last state constitutional 
convention, which disfranchised the col- 
ored voter, and one of the pioneer de- 
velopers of the city of Birmingham. 

His investments in Birmingham 
realty, where he is at present largely 
interested in a financial way, being vice- 
president of the Moore-Handley Hard- 
ware Company, a $500,000 corporation, 
has returned him a fortune and made 
him able financially to make the liberal 
investments in Roanoke that is partly 
responsible for the town’s unusual de- 
velopment and prosperity. 

Captain Handley has always been con- 
sidered gubernatorial timber of the very 
finest fiber, but up to date has never 
considered propositions to enter the 
race. 

Captain Handley was asked recently 
by a reporter for a Birmingham paper 
why he did not leave his country home 
in Roanoke and remove to Birmingham, 
where he has large property interests 


and has contributed much of his means 
to the upbuilding of the town. He said 
his reasons, though personal, were good 
ones, he believed, and in the course of 
the interview made the following state- 
ment: 

‘‘These reasons may appear a little 
queer to you,’’ Colonel Handley contin- 
ued, ‘“‘but they are dear to me. You 
know I am the president of the board of 
trustees of the Roanoke Normal College, 
and have been for the past thirty years. 
This school has been my first earthly 
pet, and I am glad to say that we are 
now running the school absolutely free, 
and there are some three hundred boys 
and girls who are receiving good educa- 
tions there. There is nothing closer to 
my heart than these school children. 

‘‘Then I have asecond pet,” continued 
Colonel Handley, ‘‘a first-class cotton 
mill in Roanoke. I am the president of 
this mill, and it has been one of the 
greatest pleasures of my life to furnish 
some industrial plant to our town that 
will provide employment for many of 
our poorer people, 

‘‘My other pet is the camp of old 
soldiers, of which I am commander. 
This camp is the largest in the state, 
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consisting of two hundred and twenty- 
five members, and I tell you that the 
Confederate soldier is very dear to me. 

‘‘Roanoke,” continued Major Hand- 
ley, ‘‘is progressing. This year we will 
market at least 25,000 bales of cotton. 
Of this amount our cotton mill, operated 
by W. A. Handley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, will consume 5,000 bales. 

‘‘The cause of education, which lies 
nearer to my heart than all things else, 
is also progressing in Roanoke. The 
Roanoke Normal College now has an 
attendance of 300 students, comprising 
the sun-bonnet girls and the plow-boys 
of east Alabama, who receive their 
tuition absolutely free.” 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the movement to increase the 
consumption of cotton is that furthered 
by South Carolina grocers to use cotton 
bags for all purposes where jute is now 
used. There seems to be an organized 
movement over Charleston way to make 
this change in package methods, and it 
certainly deserves to succeed. It is es- 
timated that if cotton bags were substi- 
tuted for burlaps in sacking fertilizers, 
cottonseed meal, rice, corn and oats and 
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other heavy products, the consumption 
of cotton would be increased by two 
hundred thousand bales or more. If 
the Southern Cotton Association should 
succeed in making their members de- 
mand heavy products in cotton pack- 
ages, the general effect would be good, 
for in the grain districts the dealers 
would have to put up all their products 
in this way for it would be almost im- 
possible to prepare goods for certain 
markets as the distributing channels 
are so divergent. The fertilizer indus- 
try alone uses several million sacks an- 
nually. These heavy goods would re- 
quire a tremendous quantity of cotton. 
The movement to increase the consump- 
tion of cotton is a praiseworthy one, 
and one which has more chances of suc- 
cess than any proposition to reduce 
acreage. 


There has been observed recently a 
disposition on the part of some people 
to influence the farmers to demand cot- 
ton bagging for bales as was done in 
Farmers’ Alliance days. So long as 
cotton is subject to country damage and 
is baled by methods in present use, cot- 
ton bagging is an irridescent dream. 
Jute is the only fiber that will with- 
stand the weather conditions that the 
average bale of cotton is subjected to. 
Under tests conducted in New Orleans 
some years ago cotton bagging rotted 
to the useless stage in twelve days un- 
der ordinary wet weather conditions. 
A husky roustabout with his deadly 
hook could strip a bale of cotton at one 
fell swoop when it had been exposed to 
the weather for two weeks or more. 
Cotton bagging died the death in short 
order. 


The Lane Mills management, of New 
Orleans, could probably contribute some 
interesting reminiscences of the cotton 
bagging movement. If the writer’s 
memory be trustworthy practically the 
entire output of cotton bagging, some 
two and one-half million yards, was 
manufactured there on comparatively 
short notice. About twenty-four looms 
were built by the Lowell Machine Shop 
to weave the 40-inch bagging demanded 
by the Alliance. The fabric weighed 
about one and a half pounds the yard, 
and the yarn was made on the roving 
frame. All the twist was put in that 
could be had. The looms were run 
eighty picks. One Monday morning 
orders were on hand for over one mil- 
lion yards, but by Saturday night every- 
thing had been cancelled except some 
50,000 yards. Thus died the cotton 
bagging movement. The heavy looms 
were put on 44-inch sheeting after being 
remodelled, and doubtless are at work 


today. 
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Mr. B. B. Comer, president of the 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., was 
lately elected a member of the railroad 
commission of that state. His cam- 
paign was waged upon a platform de- 
manding drastic freight rate reductions, 
and was an extremely heated specimen 
of political warfare. At first the rail- 
roads feared Mr. Comer’s aggressive 
policy very much, but of late they seem 
easier in their collective minds and the 
high officials are inclined to joke the 
mill man. The reason undoubtedly lies 
in the fact that Mr. Comer'’s associates 
on the commission do not seem inclined 
to follow his lead, and he is therefore in 
the minority. 

President Milton H. Smith, of the 
Louisville and Nashville, at a recent 
hearing, delivered himself in Mr. Com- 
er’s direction as follows: ‘‘During the 
past three days I have been unable to 
decide whether you, as chairman of this 
commission, were acting as a judge or 
whether you were the complainant, or 
whether you were the prosecuting attor- 
ney, or whether you were the chief wit- 
ness. I think during the three days, 
you have given more evidence than all 
the witnesses before you.” 

Mr. Comer may have to bide his time, 
but his day will come. The people 
elected him as a railroad rate reduction- 
ist, and as the terms of his associates ex- 
pire they may be replaced by others as 
radical as Mr. Comer, if they can be 
found in the state. The question of 
freight rates is too complex for the 
average man. Alabamasays the Geor- 
gia railroad commission has secured 
better rates for Georgia than the roads 
give the state across the Chattahoochee. 
Over here in Georgia the merchants and 
manufacturers are about willing to have 
the commission abolished on the ground 
that it is useless and cumbers the earth. 
So it goes everywhere, but it seems to 
the writer that our Southern States are 
too anxious to put the roads on a parity 
with the trunk lines of the older and 
more densely populated sections. 





Mr. Theo. H. Price’s recent deliver- 
ance on the price of cotton before the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association will hardly cause his name 
to be revered by the planters. The 
cotton planter naturally hates Price, no 
matter what his momentary position in 
the market. It is one of the most pecu- 
liar facts in the cotton world. Farmers 
who know only three speculators by 
name will curse Price and praise Sully 
and Brown. This is merely advanced 
on its face value by one who has ob- 
served it for several years. 

Price is an artist with figures, being 
able to put any juggler toshame. His 
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profitable 34-cent cotton was grown on 
the exchange floor. It never grew on 
Southern soil, and cannot grow here for 
twenty years if then. The price argu- 
ment has been advanced by no one else. 
is backed by nothing else and his cate- 
gorical statements will notstand the test 
of practice. Cotton undoubtedly costs 
an average of seven cents the pound 
to produce, taking the entire crop into 
consideration. Mr. Harvie Jordan, pies- 
ident of the Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion, addressed the Knoxville meeting 
this month on the subject with which 
Price concerned himself at Boston. Jor- 
dan represents the planters in his dis- 
cussion of the relationship between 
planters and spinners. Price repre- 
sented only himself. Price is a specu- 
lator with a mania for statistics, Jordan 
is a farmer with a political bee some- 
where in his bonnet. Price is a shrewd 
man and would be the first to turn bul] 
if Jordan’s propaganda showed unmis- 
takable signs of success. ‘The Jordan 
movement dribbled out an enormous 
amount of cotton in such a way that the 
market held up wonderfully. If it die 
today it has been worth the while to 
planter and manufacturer. The acre- 
age may be reduced but little through 
its influence, but the yield can never 
approximate the recent crop. Messrs. 
Supply and Demand will be doing busi- 
ness at the same old stand when Price 
and Jordan have journeyed hence. 





Some months ago the writer of this 
department favored memorializing Tsi 
An, the Amazonian ruler of the Celestia] 
empire, and praying that she order her 
numerous subjects to lengthen their 
cotten shirts some six inches. At that 
time we were in possession of statistics 
showing the increased consumption of 
American cotton incident to the exten- 
sion of the collective Chinese shirt. 
Now we favor an act of congress re- 
quiring all citizens of the United States 
to wear cotton duck clothing during a 
fixed period, depending upon the com- 
ing of summer in their respective lati- 
tudes. As not less than fourteen suits, 
on an average. would be required, it is 
easy to see how much more cotton would 
be consumed. The women are doing 
their part by cotton fabrics, but the men 
are somewhat shy of the white staple 
for outer wear. Such an arrangement 
would not only favor cotton, but would 
also enable the sheep to catch his breath, 
for that animal is falling behind in the 
economic struggle. 


Chas. E. Gay, Jr., for more than two 
years past agent of the Land and Indus- 
trial Department of the Southern Rail- 
way at Atlanta, has been promoted to the 
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‘Kitson and Woonsocket” 


Cotton Mill Machinery. 


w* have furnished Plans, Specifications, and Engineer- 
ing Work, for nearly one bandsed cotton mills in the 
South. 

Having furnished Machinery and Complete Equipments 
for nearly all of these mills, and for many designed by 
other engineers, our large experience enables us to insure 
the very best results. A large majority of Southern mills 
use some of our machinery, many use it exclusively. 

KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 

WOONSOCKET Roving Machinery, with their Patented 
£0 sovenonae 


STUART W. CRAMER 
Engineer and Contractor 
Branch Office, Equitable Bld’g. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Main Office, South Tryon St. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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post of general agent at Havana, Cuba, 
Mr. Gay’s promotion was of course grat- 
ifying to his friends, but at the same 
time one of the most forceful workers 
for industrial progress in this immedi- 
ate territory was lost with his removal. 
As general agent at Havana, Mr. Gay 
will undoubtedly be of great value to 
the system, and naturally to the manu- 
facturing industries along its lines. 
Mr. Edwards, hisimmediate predecessor, 
had under way some matters which vi- 
tally affected the trade of Southern cot- 
ton mills with Cuba,and under Mr. Gay’s 
energetic direction these movements 
will advance rapidly. 


It is reported from New York that 
considerable quantities of blue cotton 
have been received at that port coming 
from the delta country. Undoubtedly 
this cotton took on its hue from contact 
with the feelings of those who held it 
after the toboggan slide following the 
December bureau report. 


This is undoubtedly a wet spring. In 
fact in most sections of the cotton belt 
it has been an extremely wet spring. It 
means a late start and much grass. 
Cotton fields will show more waste hay 
than good cotton. The boll weevil is 
reputed to flourish under such damp 
conditions. In 1900-1901 Mississippi ex- 
perienced a spell of damp weather sim- 
ilar to the present conditions and the 
yield for the state fell off approximately 
500,000 bales. Arkansas, two years ago, 
also dropped off some 200,000 bales, 
which decrease was directly attributed 
to an excess of -moisture. Which all 
goes to prove that two 13,500,000-bale 
crops will hardly come together. 


One of the most interesting personal- 
ties brought into the limelight by the 


New Orleans cotton meeting several 
months ago is Mr. Erister Ashcraft, of 
the Ashcraft Cotton Mills, Florence, 
Ala. Mr. Ashcraft is a young man, but 
his contribution to the cotton piopa- 
ganda is more valuable than any offered 
by the gray-thatched members of the 
association. After going to Washing- 
ton with the committee which inter- 
viewed the president by direction of the 
cotton meeting, Mr. Ashcraft evolved a 
button idea which was far more striking 
than the celluloid emblem sent out by 
the C. S. A., as a badge of membership. 
Mr. Ashcraft’s lapel decoration says: 
‘‘More Factories; Diversified Crops; 
Wider Markets.’’ While the utterance 
of an aphorism does not stamp a man 
always as a political economist, we beg 
to submit that Mr. Ashcraft has grasped 
the economic situation admirably and 
condensed it into the compass of a nut- 
shell. The button bearing this motto 
has been widely distributed by Mr. Ash- 
craft, and it has provoked much discus- 
sion that will be valuable in the future. 

HOW WORLD’S INDUS 


New York Bank Clearings 
Deposits U.S. National Banks 
Deposits U.S. Savings Banks. 


Consumption Sugar Per Capita U.S.... .lbs 
Imports Manufactures of Silk into U.S 
Imports Raw Silk into U.S............ Ibs. 
Imports Raw Wool into U.S .. Ibs 
United States Imports 

United States Exports ; 
Railroad Mileage U. . ; miles 
Railroad Earnings U. , Gross. . 

Railroad Earnings U. ‘s , Net 

World’s Gold Production eS ee 

World’s Coal Production.................... tons 
World’s Merchant Marine. . ies 
United States Pig Iron P roduction.. ...... tons 


World’s Cotton — atti a ae 1898-99). 
World’s Spindles 





000 B-e. 
*Elliston’s estimate crop year, 1904-05. 


STRIES HAVE 


The Ossipee Cotton Mills, of Elon 


College, N. C., has installed 24 looms, 
replacing weaving machinery of old 
style. 


Theodore H. Price is a man of most 
infinite variety. Before the casual] com- 
mentator on the things that happen in 
the cotton world can get his remarks 
into cold type this human weathercock 
has changed front. After his diatribe 
at the Boston meeting, mention of which 
is made elsewhere in this department, 
Mr. Price returned to New York and 
got into the bull pen. Then he issued 
a statement showing his reasons there- 
for, and, like all his other productions, 
it is interesting and plausible. He esti- 
mates acreage reduction at 14 per cen- 
tum, and looks for grassy crops and nu- 
merous boll weevils. He believes that 
consumption will be enormous and the 
carry-over into the next crop not suffi- 
cient to break the market. Then turn- 
ing to consumption statistics he cites 
the following table: 

GROWN 
Rate of increase 
during period. 


1898. 1904 Per cent. 
$41 972,000,000 $68,648,000,000 63 
2,023 357,160 3,312,439 ,842 64 
2,028 ,208 ,409 2,918,775,329 44 
61.5 75.3 23 
23,523 665 31,973,680 36 
12,077,459 16,692,950 38 
132,795,202 173,742,834 31 
616,049,654 991,087,371 61 
1,231 ,482,330 1,460,827 ,271 19 
186,369 212,664 19 
1,118,561,053 774,971,552 69 
364,293,656 558,586,219 43 
289,744,000 358,894,000 24 
700,000,000 968,000,000 38 
27,673,528 34,789,189 26 
11,773,934 16,497 ,033 40 

13,998,000 *13,027,000 Dee. 6.95 
100,884,000 118,624,000 Ine. 12.6 ¢ 


tBased on the amount of cotton consumed 1898-99, the present spindleage should use 15,750,- 
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New Spindles and Looms. 


lt is proposed to organize a company 
to build a cotton mill at Maysville, Ga., 
and W. C. Burns is interested. 


Messrs. J. M. Barker, J. M. Lack, 
W. D. Scott and others propose building 
a woolen mill at Elizabethton, Tenn. 


At the Brussels session recently the 
committee of the International Congress 
was urged to enlist the active support 
of American spinners. 

The Mascot Hosiery Mills, of Sweet- 
water, Tenn., has begun the erection of 
a three-story building 40x60 feet, to cost 
$3,000. This building will be used for 
handling stock and goods in process. 


The stockholders of the Lockhart (8. 
C.) Mills held a meeting in Spartanburg 
on April 14th to consider issuing $645, - 
000 of preferred stock. A majority rec- 
ommended the issuance of the stock, 
and the meeting was adjourned to May 
25th, when final action will be taken. 


New York capitalists are said to be 
investigating the property of the E. L. 
Shuford Manufacturing Co., of Hickory, 
N. C., with a view to purchasing the 
mill and water-power. The company is 
also reported as to add considerable new 
machinery and a modern dyeing plant. 
It operates 7,648 spindles and 200 looms. 


The Bean Knitting Co. has been or- 
ganized and established a knitting mill 
at Morristown, Tenn. It has installed 
an equipment of 12 knitting machines 
for the production of men’s all-wool 
hose, and later on will manufacture 
children’s ribbed hosiery. A woolen 
mill—one set with 16 looms—-is also 
being operated. C. O. Bean is general 
manager; G. A. Russell, treasurer, and 
John B. McCord is interested. 


In January CoTTon referred to W. E. 
Spinks, of Dallas, Ga., as interested in 
a movement for establishing a hosiery 
mill. He has now incorporated and or- 
ganized the Dallas Hosiery Mills with 
bimself as president and awarded con- 
tracts for the equipment of machinery. 
The production will be men’s and wo- 
men’s gray hose. Steam power will be 
used. The capital stock is $10,000. 


An extensive enlargement has been 
undertaken by the Revolution Cotton 
Mills of Greensboro, N. C. This com- 


pany has been operating about 15,000 
spindles and 400 looms on the produc- 
tion of cotton flannels, and has decided 
to double this capacity. The required 
machinery is now being installed, and 
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the expenditure will probably amount 
to $250,000. The engineers in charge 
are C. R. Makepeace & Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. LI. 


The American Hosiery Mills, of Ker- 
nersville, N. C., has awarded contracts 
for additional machinery, including 16 
knitting machines and ribbers to match. 


It is proposed to establish a cotton 
yarn mill at Sheftield, Ala., and M. B. 
Lewis, of Birmingham, Ala., can be ad- 
dressed for information regarding the 
enterprise. 

The Littleton (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 
has decided to install a modern dyeing 
and finishing plant, contracts for which 
have beenawarded. A 25x50-foot build- 
ing costing from $2,500 to $3,000 is now 
being erected after plans by T. V. Picot. 


John D. Moss, of Athens, Ga., is con- 
sidering the establishment of a plant for 
the manufacture of braided cord, sash 
cord, webbing and similar products. 
He has suitable buildings, with heating 
and lighting, also power. Either elec- 
tric or water-power will be used. Manu- 
facturers of the cordage machinery re- 
quired are invited to correspond with 
Mr. Moss regarding the purchase of an 
equipment. 


Application has been filed for a char- 
ter of incorporation for the Vermont 
Mills of Bessemer City, N. C., the com- 
pany’s capital stock being $50,000, Site 
has been secured, and the company will 
at once build a plant for the spinning 
and weaving of cotton. The exact 
equipment has not been stated as yet. 
Messrs. D. A. Garrison, J. H. Wilkins, 
kK. A. Tucker, H. N. Garrison and 8S. J. 
Durham are the directors. Mr. Garri- 
son is president, and Mr. Durham, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


The Huntsville Bagging and Tie Co., 
of Huntsville, Ala., will both manufac- 
ture and renovate bagging and ties, em- 
ploying from 20 to 30 persons and using 
electricity for power. Its capital has 
been paid in, $5,000. 

A company will be organized with 
capital stock of $25,000 to build a knit- 
ting mill for hosiery at Talladega, Ala. 


Melville Gambrill, of Havre de Grace, 
Md., contemplates building a cotton mill 
to spin the yarns used in his present 
weaving mill. He operates at present 
an equipment of 373 looms on the pro- 
duction of damask, table covers and 
napkins. 


It is stated that the Tipton Cotton 
Mills at Covington, Tenn., has ordered 
considerable machinery, including cards 
and drawing, so that coarser goods can 
be manufactured. 


It is rumored that a North Carolina 
cotton manufacturer is endeavoring to 
secure site at Dallas, Ga., for the erec- 
tion of a cotton factory torepresent the 
investment of $100,000. 


The Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, of Fay- 
etteville, N. C., will install additional 
spindles to the number of about 1,000, 
thus increasing its equipment to 12,000 
spindles. The company has just com- 
pleted the installation of a new humidi- 
fier system and declared a dividend of 8 
per cent. 


Messrs. J. Frederic Houston & Co., 
70 Provident Building, 4th and Chest- 
nut streets, Philadelphia, Pa., will in- 
crease the capacity of their cotton-yarn 
mill at Cumberland, N. C., by the addi- 
tion of producing machinery, for which - 
there is space in the present building. 
No details have been decided. 


The Alcorn Woolen Manufacturing 
Co., of Corinth, Miss., is preparing 
plans and specifications for the erection 
of a four-story mill building 50x160 feet, 
of brick or concrete, with slate roof. 
Contractors are invited to correspond 
regarding the purchase of the material 
needed. The company manufactures 
cassimere and jeans pants. 


Elias Richards, for many years man- 
ager of the Maginnis Cotton Mills at 
New Orleans, La., has resigned and ac- 
cepted the management of the Lynch- 
burg Cotton Mill Co. at Lynchburg, Va. 
It is reported that Mr. Richards is in- 
terested in plans for building another 
mill at New Orleans, most of the capital 
to be furnished by Southern capitalists. 


Last year, COTTON mentioned that 
the treasurer of the Modena Cotton 
Mills of Gastonia, N. C., had been au- 
thorized to build another mill for the 
company whenever it was necessary. 
It has not been found advisable to un- 
dertake the enlargement until now, and 
the company announces that the con- 
tracts for buildings and machinery will 
be awarded in the near future. The 
completion of the mill will enable the 
company to cease night operations and 
still meet the demand for its product. 
The new building will be two stories 
high, 75x150 feet, with a capacity of 
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10,000 spindles, although only 8,000 
spindles will be put in position at first. 
The company’s two old mills have a total 
of 9,072 spindles and 216 looms. About 
$100,000 will be the extent of the invest- 
ment for the increased facilities. J. D. 
Moore is president. 


The Glenwood Cotton Mills, of Easley, 
S. C., will enlarge its plant, and the 
necessary contracts have been awarded. 
The company will erect a 56-foot addi- 
tion to its present main building in or- 
der to provide space for 4,096 spindles 
and 96 looms, which will be installed 
thissummer. Messrs. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., of Boston, are the engineers in 
charge. Construction work begins this 
week. The Glenwood Cotton Mills at 
present has an equipment of 18,240 
spindles and 446 looms, About $100,000 
will be the cost of the enlargement. 


Active construction work has been 
begun by the Easley Cotton Mills, of 
Easley, 8S. C., on an extension of its 
present main building 71.4 inches by its 
present width, 128 feet, to accommodate 
new machinery that is to be installed 
during the summer. This equipment 
will include 6,000 spindles, 200 looms 
and the necessary carding and picking 
machinery. The improvements. will 
probably cost over $100,000. J. E. Sir- 
rine, of Greenville, S. C., is the engi- 
neer in charge. The Easley Cotton 
Mills is at present operating 35,000 
spindles and 800 looms on the produc- 
tion of sheeting. 


L. W. Buck, of Bessemer City, N. C., 
is reported as to organize acompany for 
the purpose of building a cotton novel- 
ties mill at Charlotte, N. C. 


Messrs. Charles H. Lanhan, Robert 
Kercheval and Warren Hilton have in- 
corporated the Economy Rug Co., with 
capital stock of $12,000, for manufac- 
turing rugs at St. Louis, Mo. 


S. S. Patch, of Richmond, Va., has 
made a proposition for the establish- 
ment of a cotton mill at Greenville, N. 
C. He offers to furnish the equipment 
of 8,000 spindles and 256 looms, provided 
Greenville investors subscribe $50,000 
to a $100,000 stock company to be or- 
ganized for owning and operating the 
plant. A building will have to be 
erected and power plant furnished. 


The Spencer Mountain Mills of 
Lowell, N. C., is having surveys made 
for the construction of a dam across the 
river at Lowell for the purpose of de- 
veloping power to be transmitted by 
electricity for the operation of the pres- 
ent cotton manufactory and another mill 
which it is proposed to build. The 
company’s present dam is a wing dam, 


and this is to be extended and recon- 
structed. It is believed that 1,000 horse- 
powe~ can be obtained. However, the 
company has made no fina) decision re- 
garding these improvements, and an- 
nouncements of interest to the public 
will appear at the proper time. 


CoTTon, in April, referred to the ac- 
tion of the stockholders of the Lockhart 
Mills of Lockhart, S. C., in authorizing 
the company to issue $645,000 of pre- 
ferred stock. This isto be done for the 
purpose of obtaining the funds to com- 
plete mill No. 2, regarding which details 
were announced in January. This No. 
2 mill will be 450 feet long by 130 feet 
wide, and will accommodate 52,000 spin- 
dles and 1,600 looms, with complement 
of other machinery, giving the company 
a total capacity of 78,000 spindles and 
2,400 looms. Messrs. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., of Boston, Mass., are the archi- 
tects and engineers in charge of the 
work. Steady progress is being made 
with the construction of the building. 
Practically all the machinery has been 
contracted for. From 800 to 1,000 op- 
eratives will be given employment in 
the completed plant. The company’s 
present capital stock is $650,000. 








The Rocky Mount Hosiery Co., of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., has completed its 
mill and begun the manufacture of 
misses’ ribbed hose, the daily output 
being 300 dozen pairs, which will be in- 
creased during the next several months 
and steadily increased afterwards as the 
demand justifies. Atsome time in the 
future the company hopes to install 
machinery for manufacturing the cotton 
yarns it consumes, but nothing definite 
has been decided as to this improvement. 
The Rocky Mount Hosiery Co. was re- 
ported last October as organized to build 
this plant, its capital stock being $25, - 
000. It dyes and finishes its product. 

The Golden City Cotton Mills, of Villa 
Rica, Ga., has organized with J. W. 
Green, president; J. E. Hixon, vice- 
president, and W. C. Pope, secretary. 
They and Messrs. E. Rodgers, W. J. 
Nalley, J. Cole, J. W. G. Lasseter, J. 
W. Williams, John Furr, I. O. Cobb, W. 
B. Leatherwood and I. J. Johuson, are 
the directors. This company was re- 
ferred to several weeks ago as incorpo- 
rated to build a plant of 5,000 spindles 
and 100 looms for making cotton cloth. 
Capital stock is $60,000. W. J. Nalley, 
918 Austell Building, Atlanta, Ga., is 
the engineer in charge. 
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splendid Olympia Mill,.at Columbia, has for several years stood unapproached in size among Southern cotton mills. For the first time we 





The 
are enabled to present to our readers a pictorial representation of the immense White Oak Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., whose Weave Mill is 
much larger in size than the Olympia Mill y 

Since the plans of Messrs. Cone were given publicity several years ago and it became known that the Proximity Mfg. Company would erect a 
magnificent new mill for the manufacture of denims the entire trade showed much interest in the great project. COTTON has been repeatedly re- 

quested to give its readers a picture of the White Oak, and now through the courtesy of the Proximity Mfg. Co., we are enabled to do so. 
Next month we wi'l have a splendid descriptive article, well illus- 
The 


For purposes of comparison the dimensions of Olympia are herewith given. 
trated, concerning the Olympia it being the next to be treated in our series of the South’s Modern Mills, which is attracting wide attention. 
White Oak are given 


main building of the Olympia is 151 feet, 2 inches wide by 553 feet, 2 inches long, and four stories high. Dimensions of the 


below 





This mill is situated about four miles north of Greensboro, just off the 
main line of the Southern Railway, with which it is connected by a 


spur track. A modern electric car line connects the village with the 


city of Greensboro. 

Surrounding the mill is the operatives’ village consisting of about 600 
cottages. 

The building in the foreground is the Weave Mill, which is 904 feet 
long by 180 feet wide, contains 2,000 Whitin Looms, with floor space for 
1,000 additional. The saw-tooth roof composed of 36 skylights facing 
north, secures perfect light. 

The building connected with the weave room near the center is the 


DYEHOUSE, which is 312x105 feet. At the right is an L 96x78 feet. 
The first floor of the 4g eewry contains 100 Indigo Dye Vats. The 
,owell Slashers. 


second floor contains 12 
Joining the Dyehouse and parallel with the Weave Room is the SPINN- 


ING BUILDING, 720x155 feet, three stories. Equipment: 344 Whitin 
Cards, 60,000 Whitin Spindles, Slubbers and Speeders built by Woon- 


socket Machine Co 
Just beyond and parellel with the Spinning Mill is the PICKER 


BUILDING, 312x78 feet, two stories and basement, equipped with 28 


sets of Kitson Openers and ! appers 
The low bildings beyond the Picker Building are COTTON WARE- 


HOUSES, built in twelve sections, each 50x 100 feet. 
To the left between the mill and village is a reservoir, capacity about 


20 million gal'ens. 


The building at the right is the*"POWER HOUSE. The BOILER 
ROOM is 182x€0 feet, contains eight Heine Water Tube Boilers, 500 
horse power each. 

The stack is 176 feet high, 12 feet inside diameter, built of buff radial 
fire brick, by the Alphons Custodis Co. 

Joining the boiler room is the ENGINE ROOM, 182x756 feet, contains 
two Filer & Stowell Engines, each 2,000 horse power, each direct con- 
nected toa 1250 K. W. Alternating Generator. 


The Mills, which are operated entirely by electricity, contain 36 Mo- 
ters. The electrical equipment built and installed by the General Elec- 


tric Company. 
This mill isowned by the Proximity Manufacturing Co., who also own 
the Proximity Miil, which contains 1105 Looms on the same class of 
goods, namely Indigo Blue Denims. This Company’s two mills will em- 
ploy over 4.000 people, consume annually 28 million pounds of cotton, 
which will turh out 56 million yards of cloth, which is sufficient to 


make something like 20 million pairs of overalls. 


The officers and managers of this company are: 
Caesar Cone, President ; Julius W. Cone, Secretary and Treasurer ; 


R. G. Campbell, General Superintendent ; C. R. Makepeace & Co., 
Architects ; D. M. Sullivan, Superintendent of Construction. 
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Massachusetts Mills in Georgia 





What is unquestionably the most im- 
portant industry adjacent to Rome and 
the largest single plant of its kind, is 
that of the Massachusetts Mills in Geor- 
gia, manufacturing cotton goods in 
sheeting, shirting, drilling and duck. 

The company has ample capital for 
conducting its business, and the men 
who are guiding its destiny and shap- 
ing its policy are thoroughly experienced 
and possessed of every business qualifi- 
cation necessary to warrant a safe pre- 
diction for continued success. In a 
word the Massachusetts Mills in Geor- 
gia does not seem to have overlooked a 
single feature either in the expenditure 
of money or the employment of most ex- 
pert constructors in perfecting their 
plant, and they are therefore in an ad- 
vantageous position to meet the require- 
ments of the extraordinary largedemand 
for their products. 

Georgia is beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, the natural home of the cotton 
mill, and of all its vast and varied prod- 
ucts, as much so as in the production of 
the greatest staple of the age, cotton 
itself. 

Numerous streams in this sunny South- 
land, passing on their errands to the 
deeper waters of the sea, murmur con- 
stantly to the everlasting fields white 
with the ‘‘snow of Southern summers”’ 
the ceaseless refrain of powerful indus- 
try, and Georgia is full of such streams, 
where the wild cataracts leap in all 
their glory, ready and willing to bless 
the land with plenty, and all the scin- 
tilating rainbow emblems of peace. 

To become the greatest of manufac- 
turing centers is the manifest destiny 
of the South, and all the signs of the 
times go to show like a ‘‘handwriting 
on the wall’’ that this section, as the 
years pass, will, to a greater extent 
than ever before, become the purchaser 
of its own products, and the hum and 
whir of the loom and the spindle become 
more and more a part and parcel of its 
practical economy. 

In this grand industria] march of de- 
velopment and progress Georgia, the 
Empire State, is in the lead, and the 
Massachusetts Mills at Lindale, in Floyd 
county, are the largest in Georgia. 

These mills were organized as subsid- 
iary mills to the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills of Lowell, Mass., in 1895 by the 
Massachusetts Mills in Georgia Com- 
pany. With a capital stock at that time 
of about $600,000, they had installed 
30,000 spindles and 1,036 looms, with 
600 operatives in their employ. 





These mills are situated on a beauti- 
ful stream called Silver Creek, having 
the main lines of the Central of Georgia 
and the Southern Railways directly at 
their door. This creek, which empties 
into the Etowah river at Rome, Ga., 
rises in the lower part of Floyd county. 
It is a bold and beautiful stream, with 
water as clear as crystal, bounding 
down from a tremendous spring in the 
hills beyond. 

This spring has a capacity of 5,009,- 
000 gallons daily of the purest cold 





Floyd County’s Greatest Industry, 
Largest of Its Kind in the South. 





they now have 86,000 spindles and 3,100 
looms, employ 2,000 people, with a pay 
roll of over $8,000 per week, and an in- 
vested capital of $2,000,000. 

And this, with the Massachusetts 
Mills in Georgia, is but the beginning of 
an end yet some distance away, and 
which in the potential realities of in- 
dustrial supremacy are difficult to 
realize. 

In certain lines of cotton manufactur- 
ing the South has been gradually, for a 
number of years, taking quiet posses- 
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water that ever passed between lips. 
Leaving this source it traverses in its 
entire length a series of beautiful valleys 
and low lands. At Lindale it is en- 
vironed by some of the most beautiful 
highlands, and some of the loveliest 
scenery to be found in North Georgia. 
Throughout its entire length it has a 
fall of thirty feet to the mile, thus giv- 
ing itan immense water power, one of 
the finest in Northwest Georgia. 

The officers connected with and con- 
trolling this large corporation are: Ar- 
thur T. Lyman, president; Charles L. 
Lovering, treasurer; H. P. Meikleham, 
agent, and William Audley Marshall, 
superintendent; all clever and genial 
gentlemen, well pleased in every sense 
of the word with the location and prog- 
ress of their properties, as shown by 
the fact that they are constantly adding 
to their mill properties, and doubled 
their manufacturing capacity, besides 
instituting numerous other improve- 
ments for the benefit of their employes 
and of their friends, patrons and the 
public generally. 

From 30,000 spindles several years 
ago and 1,036 looms in their old mills, 





sion, and at last practically in posses- 
sion, of the entire output, and is making 
rapid strides in the production of finer 
numbers. Past experience has long 
since determined it now as a recognized 
fact that for spinning coarse single 
carded yarns, No. 14 and under, and 
shipment to Northern markets, it is im- 
practicable for other sections of the 
country to compete. 

The Massachusetts Mills in Georgia, 
in line on these principles of cotton 
manufacturing, with which they are 
meeting with marked success, confine 
themselves accordingly to sheetings, 
drillings, duckings and osuaburgs. 

Their present production of these 
mills are 4,500,000 yards per month or 
55,000,000 yards per annum, 60,000 
bales of cotton are used in a year. 
Part of the product goes into the Amer- 
ican mirkets and about one-half to Asia, 
being sent to Manchuria and Red Sea 
ports. 

The real estate holdings of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mills in Georgia Company 
amount to one thousand acres along the 
Central of Georgia and Southern rail- 
ways, and on these holdings and around 
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Patent Sable Rawhide Belting 








Under the glass 


you readily see the difference be- 
tween the long, dense fibres in Sable 
Belting, and the short, separated 


ones in oak-tanned belting. 


New York. 


111 Chambers Street. 





| Will wear two or three times as long 


as the best oak tanned leather belt- 
ing running under the same condi- 
tions. You needn’t discount that 
statement by even a fraction of one 
per cent., because we can confirm it 
by the testimony of belt users whose 
word you will not think of question- 


ing. 


Shultz Sable Rawhide Belting 


will outwear oak-tanned leather by 
two or three to one, just because we 
do not impair the natural strength of 
the rawhide by breaking and sepa- 
rating its long, pliable fibres through 
tanning. We tanonly the surface by 
& process which produces a kid-iike 
softness and enables the belt to run 


slack without slipping and burning. | 
And, with its greater durability goes | 


higher efficiency—the transmission 
of at least 33 per cent. more power 
than any oak-tanned leather belt. We 
guarantee that. Will you try one of 
these belts at ourexpense? Will you 


read our information booklet No. 22? 
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with Sable Belting of double 
thickness. If you think it is just 
as easily done with the same 
thickness of oak-tanned belting, 
try it. 





Boston. 
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Philadelphia. 


116 N. Third Street. 
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the town of Lindale can be found, al- 
ready erected and being erected, every 
improvement connected with the latest 
modern ideals of a progressive, up-to- 
date corporation. The mills are of the 
most modern construction, built of brick, 
and consist of mills 1, 2 and 3. Mill 
No. 1 is a building of three stories, 
462x128 feet; mill No. 2, of three stories 
is 284x128 feet, with waste house 80x80 
feet; mill No. 3, of three stories, is 588x 
131 feet, cloth room 248x7U feet, one 
story and boiler room 200x40 feet. 

Nos. 1 and 2 engine rooms are 100x60 
feet, and No. 3, 75x50 feet. No.1 ware- 
house is 200x100 feet; No. 2, 500x80 feet; 
No. 3, 250x80 feet, and No. 4, 350x80 feet 

These mills have thirty acres of floor 
space, and are operated by steam power 
generated by three engines, one of 
8,000 H. P., with fourteen boilers of 
combined capacity of 7,000 H. P. 

All the mills are fitted up with humidi- 
fiers for the proper purification of the 
air, and have the best and latest modern 
sanitary arrangements. 

The operatives have their separate 
lunch room, where they can take 
their meals in-comfort and quietude. 

There has been established a night 
school for the benefit of those who can 
not attend school during the day, where 
a thorough course of common schooling 
is given under the guidance of a compe- 
tent corps of teachers. The mills have 
also established a textile school, where 
a full course of study appertaining to 

all branches of textile industries is thor- 
oughly taught to those desirous of ob- 
taining such knowledge. 

All the operatives of these mills have 
at their disposal a free library well 
stocked with a choice selection of all 
the standard authors, including history, 
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science, art and literature. The library 
is under the direction of a competent 
librarian, who assists in the selection 


of subjects for reading. 
One of the most excellent features 


that have been introduced by the man- 
agement is that-of a lyceum course ev- 
ery winter for the benefit of those that 
enjoy intellectual treats of that charac- 
ter, the course which generally consists 
of ten lectures, especially selected, car- 
rying with it a costof a fee not exceed- 
ing 75 cents for the entire season. To 
fully place at the disposal of those chil- 
dren whose education is in a manner 
their care, the mills have completed a 
handsome modern school building fitted 
with all the modern school appliances, 
at a cost to them of $15,000. A compe- 
tent principal and assistant teachers 
are employed. 

It were well to mention in connection 
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with the above, to show the earnestness 
of purpose and the deep concern felt by 
the management in the mental, moral 
and physical welfare of those whose 
lives are being spent in the service of 
the mills, that a rule has been estab- 
lished and become imperative, and will 
be rigidly adhered to, requiring all chil- 
dren under 14 years of age to attend 
school four months in the year. A vio- 
lation of this rule is attended by the dis- 
charge of the parents of the children 
from the employ of the company, and 
their expulsion from the companies 
properties. No exception whatever is 
made to this rule, with the exception of 
extreme cases of widows and parents 
who are helpless and are totally depen- 
dent upon their children for support. 

This rule, one of the finest features of 
the Massachusetts Mills in Georgia 
ought to be voluntarily adopted in every 
cotton manufacturing centre in the en- 
tire world. 

The management have built an audi- 
torium, and have built lodge rooms for 
the accommodation of the orders of 
Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows and 
Red Men, and Masons. 

The churches are of Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian and Congregational] 
denominations. There is one weekly 
newspaper, the Lindale Free Lance. 

The village of Lindale now numbers 
5,000 inhabitants and on their properties 
this corporation have, up to the present 
time, erected 800 modern houses and 
cottages for the use of their help, and 
are busily engaged in building addi- 
tional onesdaily. The village is lighted 
throughout by electricity, by means of 
arc and incandescent lights, which 
power is furnished from the company’s 
own plant, which supplies both mills 
and village; they supply 354 are lamps, 
47 of which light the town streets; 2,054 
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Shell Roy or Hardy Traverse Grinder. 
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Dealers in Motors, 
Electric Wiring and Electric Lighting Plants installed. 


Generators and a full line of Electrical Supplies. 


Electrical Repairs. 


We have the Largest and Best Equipped Electric Repair Shops in the South, and can repair 
on Short Notice, 


Motors, Generators, Transformers, Arc Lamps, and 


ALL KINDS OF ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 
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Fancy Cottons — 


| incandescent lights in the mills and over 
400 more in public buildings and homes. 

Each house and cottage is fitted up 
with all the modern conveniences in the 
way of water facilities, the source of 
which is derived from a large and exten- 
| sive reservoir of 2,000,000 gallons ca- 

pacity, erected by the company, the 
| water being drawn from the springs at 
| the head of Silver Creek and absolutely 
pure. 

The Massachusetts Mills in Georgia 
also operate their own ice plant, where 
they manufacture ice for the consump- 
tion of their employes. 

There are two fire companies organ- 
| ized, composed of the employes of the 
_mills, that are as thoroughly drilled as 
| those of a city paid department. 

They have also, under the leadership 
of Agent Meikleham, enrolled a military 
company. which is composed entirely of 
the mills’ operatives. 

In order to fill a long felt want the 
company completed an up to date mod- 
ern hotel, the Lindale Inn, for the use 
of the general public. This hotel, which 
cost over $8,000, contains over twenty. 
four rooms, and is handsomely furnished 
throughout with all modern conven- 
iences. 





present time is over $8,000, and the com- 
pany runs no commissary store the em- 
ployes being left a full privilege to trade 
where they may desire. 

The magnitude of the advances being 
made by the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry under the genial skies of the 
Southern suns of this great Union are 
simply wonderful. 

They are yet in their infancy, and 
among the foremost of the 500 odd mills 
in the entire cotton states, those of the 
Massachusetts Mills in Georgia at Lin- 
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An Address Delivered Before the American Cotton Manufacturers 


Association at Knoxville, Tenn., by John W. Fries, of Winston- 


Salem, N. C. 





My subject is dust, simply common, 
every day dust, the despair of the care- 
ful housewife, but which we men gen- 
erally accept as a necessary evil, and 
scarcely ever give it a thought because 
it is so common. 

Dust is everywhere, and probably al- 
ways has been, but the quantity of it 
and the evil of it are aggravated by the 
conditions of modern life; the aggrega- 
tion of men, horses and _ vehicles in 





from what we take into the body through 
nose or mouth, from what we breathe,or 
eat, or drink; and the dust particles 
which we inhale may be classified as in- 
organic, organic and bacterial. 

The proportion of inorganic dust 
varies greatly with the locality and the 
industry. In quarries, marble yards, 
potteries, glass works, iron works, 
foundries, machine shops and such like 
industries the most of the dust is life 
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towns and cities; the countless number 
of chimneys, stacks and steamer funnels 
discharging smoke and ashes into the 
atmosphere; the multiplicity of indus- 
trial establishments grinding up all 
kinds of material from silk to fertilizers. 
That even the highest strata of the at- 
mosphere are loaded is shown by the 
deposit on the highest snow eapped 
mountains of what is often called cosmic 
dust, on the supposition that it may 
have fallen from inter-stellar space, 
but it is more likely of terrestrial, vol- 
canic origin. This cosmic dust is from 
materials of the highest specific gravity, 
largely iron, and is such a fine powder 
that it will float in the air almost indefi- 
nitely, and is known to have been wafted 
for immense distances and over high 
mountains. Our ideas of weight become 
confused when we consider that only 
substances like iron, when finely coni- 
minuted, will float in the air and seem- 
ingly defy the laws of gravity. Dust, 


then, may be any substance if only it be @ 


ground, as in the mills of the gods, ex- 
ceeding fine. 

I will not take up your time to discuss 
dust as dirt, in which aspect it is simply 
a nuisance; but, with apology to the 
medical profession if there should hap- 
pen to be a member of it here, IJ will talk 
about dust in relation to health. 

The injury to health from dust comes 


less, inorganic matter; but the fine sand 
powdered stone, or abraded metals have 
sharp angles, points and edges calcu- 
lated to do great mechanical injury to 
the tender mucous membranes lining 
the air passages. Nature has provided 
these air passages with fine hairs, or 
cilia, to catch and expel foreign matters, 
and with a bland secretion to keep the 
surfaces clean and tough. This natural 
potection is sufficient for natural condi- 
tions, but as ‘‘nature abhors a vacuum” 
it also abhors excess, and when called 
upon todo too much it refuses to re- 
spond. The danger is increased when 
the atmosphere is dry, because then not 


only is the quantity of dust greater, but 
the mucous membranes themselves be- 
come dry and brittle, and more liable 
to injury. The fine particles then fix 
themselves in the mucous membranes, 
the sharp points and edges cut into the 
tender cells of the epithelium, and cause 
scratches and little wounds, and the 
membrane itself becomes brittle and 
cracks from lack of moisture The con- 
sequence is apt to be what we call a 
dust cold, often leading to chronic ¢ca- 
tarrh. 

There are some substances which are 
in themselves poisonous, like lead and 
arsenic, but it is sufficient here merely 
to mention the fact, because it is gen- 
erally recognized and generally guarded 
against as much as possible. 

As a rule, dust of organic origin is 
not of itself particularly harmful, be- 
cause it is not hard, without sharp 
corners and edges, and hence not likely 
to cause a lesion ofthe membranes. As 
to cotton dust, with which we manufac- 
turers are particularly interested, it is 
safe to say that in itself at most it only 
tends to dry off the mucous membranes, 
and never causes specific diseases like 
‘stone cutters’ asthma” or ‘‘coal lung” 
(anthracosic) to which miners are sub- 
ject. Probably the only mechanical in- 
jury done by the dust of cotton mills is 
due to the fine silicious particles carried 
by the fibre, and by particles of emery 
and steel thrown off in the process of 
card grinding. Hence, one would ex- 
pect to find a considerable proportion 
of inorganic matter in the dust of picker 
and card rooms, though it is surprising 
how much there is also in the dust of 
spinning rooms, where one would ex- 
pect to find almost entirely organic dust 
from the pure cotton fibre. 
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ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS, 


Bleaching and Finishing Machinery,| 
ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. 


Some Scientific Facts 


OF INTEREST TO TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. 


Textile Manufacturing Goes More Smoothly and Successfully 











in Certain Climates than in Others. 


The Bell System 


Reproduces in the Mi!l any climatic conditions required. It automatically preserves 
throughout the year the best conditions of the best climates for textile working. 

THE BELL MACHINE delivers air carrying moisture as aqueous vapor, just as it 
is found in nature, which moistens thoroughly and uniformly. Being SELF-REGU- 
LATING it does not keep on moistening when further moistening is useless. 

Water delivered as a mist wets rather than moistens; settles on the surface in 
fine globules instead of being absorbed at once into the fibres. 


For further particulars address 
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But of especial interest is that part of 
our subject which relates to Bacteria as 
dust particles, or as attached to lifeless 
dust particles. Some critics say that 
the doctors have gone wild of late years 
about microbes, but the wonder of it is 
that they have not sooner realized the 
importance of the subject and the im- 


| portance of these minute organisms in 
' relation to disease. As long ago as 1870 


Prof. Tyndall read an important paper 
in the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
on ‘‘Dust and Disease,” and credits the 
origin of bacterial science to the 
discovery of the yeast plant by Cag- 
niard de la Tour in 1836. Schwann, of 
Berlin, discovered the yeast plant inde- 
pendently about the same time, and, in 
February, 1837, he published an epoch- 
making article,announcing ‘that whena 
decoction of meat is effectually screened 
from ordinary air, and supplied solely 
with calcined air, putrefaction never sets 
in. Putrefaction, therefore, he affirmed 
to be caused by something derived from 
the air, which something could be de- 
stroyed by a sufticiently high tempera- 
ture. The results of Schwann were con- 
firmed by the independent experiments 
of Helmholtz, Ure, and Pasteur, while 
other methods, pursued by Schultze and 
by Schroeder and Dusch, led to the 
same result. Side by side with these 
researches and discoveries, and fortitied 
by them and others, has run the germ 
theory of epidemic disease. The notion 
was expressed by Kircher and favored 
by Linnaeus, that epidemic diseases are 
due to germs which float in the atmos- 
phere, enter the body, and produce dis- 
turbance by the development within the 
body of parasitic life.”’ 

In direct line with these earliest ub- 
servations and deductions was Dr. Lis- 
ter’s work on antisepsis, which has made 
modern surgery possible. 

Later investigations have shown that 
pathogenic germs are not only such as 
float in the air, but that some are intro- 
duced into the bodies hypodermically by 
the mosquito, while others are taken in 
with the water we drink, or are trans- 
ported by flies. But, at present, we 
have to do only with those that float in 
the air. 

The significance of pathogenic germs 
in dust, and the manner in which they 
enter the human organism and become 
harmful, will become clear to us when 
we have grasped and more closely con- 
sidered the damage to the human body 
from the lifeless dust particles. The 
microbes not only float side by side in 
the air, but they attach themselves to 
these particles; they ride on these, so to 


say. The familiar experience how a 
particle of sand or a cinder fixes itself in 
the eye, and the more onerubs the faster 
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it is fixed, is a good illustration of how 
a similar particle may fix itself in throat 
or lung and the more one coughs the 
tirmer it becomes fixed. If thena bacil- 
lus tuburculosis happen to ride in on 
this particle it finds a way opened for it 
to enter the circulation; and it could not 
enter without this opened door, for the 
mucous membranes without scratch or 
wound are impervious to these microbes, 
which have neither teeth nor claws. We 
can understand then why the Germans 
should name tuberculosis distinctly the 
Dust Disease; why municipal authori- 
ties should forbid spitting on the streets 
and street cars; and why medical author- 
ities should insist that the sputum of 
consumptives should be burned, that 
they ought to live in rooms without car- 
pets, curtains or other dust catchers, 
and that such rooms should never be 
swept or dusted but merely wiped with 
a damp cloth, and this cloth burned or 
boiled. 

We are familiar with quarantine regu- 
lations against small pox, scarletina, 
cholera, yellow fever and such diseases 
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unpleasant because it brings dust, gases 
and mosquitos. The more people con- 
gregate in cities and factories the more 
they cut themselves off from fresh air, 
that is, washed air, rendered fresh and 
clean by nature’s beneficent showers, 

Ina few large city buildings there 
have been installed extensive ventila- 
tion, filtration and washing apparatus 
for the treatment of the air in those 
particular buildings, but such installa- 
tions are costly and are applicable only 
in new buildings which are planned for 
such construction and when the rents 
will justify such large outlay. 

I am_ introducing apparatus for 
moistening and washing the air in- 
doors, which can be used anywhere 
with belt power, or electric motors, and 
a small stream of water, and I have 
named the apparatus Cleanairs. The 
factory type can be driven direct from 
the ordinary mill shafting, requires only 
two or three gallons of water per hour, 
and will handle at least 50,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour. Then if one 
Cleanair be installed for every 25,000 
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that we are apt to overlook the fact that 
tuberculosis and pneumonia claim their 
hundreds of victims as against ten for 
the quarantine diseases. It is impos- 
sible to quarantine against tuberculosis 
because its germs are everywhere, it is 
a universal infection, and would prob- 
ably annihilate men and beasts, but for 
rain. It is recognized that the only cure 
for tuberculosis is ‘‘plenty of fresh air,’’ 
but there is no fresh air except when it 
has been washed by rain. or by waves 
of the sea. Doctors send their patients 
to the mountains of the sea shore for the 
benefit of the air, and this translated 
means that they send them where they 
can breathecleanair. Inthe mountains 
there is not much to ‘‘kick up a dust,’’ 
the precipitation of rain is copious, and 
the forest trees plentiful to sift the air. 
On the coast the sea breeze is pleasant, 
not only because it is cool, but more be 
cause it is washed, and the land breeze 


cubic feet of space as I advise, the air 
in that room will be washed twice per 
hour, if hot and dry it will be cooled and 
moistened, and a surprising quantity of 
dust removed. 

It seems like a parodox to say that 
apparatus which will moisten dry air 
will also remove excessive humidity, 
but in explanation of this seeming para- 
dox I can only refer to familiar natural 
phenomena. We all know that if a day 
be hot and dry a shower will cool and 
moisten it; on the other hand, when the 
humidity is near the dew point, ashower 
will preciptiate that humidity. So I 
venture the assertion that Cleanairs will 
not only cool, moisten and clean the 
air of ordinary work rooms, but also 
that they precipitate the fog of steam 
which is so troublesome in the dyehouse. 

A simple fan gives the air and water 
a rotary motion within a sheet metal 
case, and centrifugal force spreads the 
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water ina thin sheet or film over the 
inner surface of this cuse with the air in 
intimate contact. The sameg¢entrifuga! 
force at the same time throws the dust 
particles, or the water globules in the 
supersaturated air of the dye-house, 
outwards into the film of Water, and the 
discharge spout of the machine carries 
off the water with the collected impur- 
ities. If the machines be placed along 
one side of the room they take the air 
on the line of the wall and discharge it 
across the room, thus securing efficient 
circulation. 

It is somewhat outside my subject, 
but still I will venture to refer to the 
pollution of air by carbon dioxide as the 
product of respiration, and of the com- 
bustion of fuel. Under natural condi- 
tions abundant vegetation absorbs all 
excess of carbon dioxide, but under 
the artificial conditions of niodern life 
vegetation is crowded out, and this pol- 
lution becomes a dangerous factor. As 
a chemical question it will be perfectly 
easy to remove this carbon dioxide by 
adding caustic soda, or something of 
that kind, to the water used in Cleanairs, 
but as an economic question I am not 
yet prepared to say to what extent it 
would be feasible. But it should be 
entirely so for hospital wards, depart- 
ment stores, or crowded halls and work 
rooms in cities. 

If experience proves that this idea is 
feasible, then people can safely breathe 
the same air over and over again indoors, 
and, in fact, what is indoors will then 
be more salutary than can be gotten in 
the crowded streets and narrow alleys 
of any city, or in the dust and smoke 
laden air of any industrial center. 


Mills Sue for Recovery. 

Two suits have been filed in Macon, 
Ga., against the Oxford Knitting Mills, 
Barnesville, Ga., by North Carolina 
cotton mills on alleged breach of con- 
tracts in accepting a large amount of 
cotton yarn. The suits aggregate $8, - 
000. 

The Wiscasset Mills entered suit for 
the recovery of $3,254. This company 
charges thata sale of several thousand 
pounds of cotton yarn was made to the 
Barnesville mill, and that a contract for 
the delivery at a certain date was en- 
tered. The North Carolina mills assert 
that the Barnesville concern suddenly 
notified them that no more of the yarn 
would be needed and the remaining 
amounts were left unpaid for. 


A similar charge was made by the 
Efird Mills, and that concern will make 
an effort to recover $4,722. Both cotton 
mills assert that the existing contracts 
were carried out, and on this account 
charge that the Barnesville mills are 
due the amount stated. 
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You can SAVE MONEY if you will use a 
SAMSON todrive your GENERATOR, he- 
cause the SAMSON attains a QUICKE R 
SPEED than any other turbine operating 
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Sprinefield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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MOUNT HOLLY 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 


ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 


—UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL 


These Turbines are recognized asthe most effective Water Wheels made. Your inquiries 
should come direct to us for this class of machinery. 
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Manufacturer and Importer. All Work Guaranteed, 


Dealer in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins 
and English Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needled. 


Shepard Bryan, 
Attorney at Law, 


204-6-8 Equitable Building, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Long Distance 'Phone 1945 Main (Bell) 
Corporation law and all legal matters relating to 


Specialty: 
cotton mills, Collections made iu Georgia, Alabama and the 
Carolinas. 

References: Atlanta, Ga: Continental Gin Co., Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, Trust Co. of Georgia. Hartford, Conn.; tna 
Life Insurance Co. New York: ina Indemnity Co. 


Eagle Rubber Stamp Works 


32% Peachtree Street, (P. O. Box 221) 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


Are Headquarters for 


COPPER COTTON STENCILS. 





Also Brass Stencils for marking baled goods of all kinds 
Sonecial designs worked out artistically in sheets made 
Also manufacture Rubber Stamps. Wax and Corporation 
seals. Dealers in Stencil Inks and Brushes; Stamp Pads 
and Inks and al! goods in this line. 

Call or write as above for catalogue and prices. 
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Augusta, Atlanta, 
Athens * Macon. 


All Well Informed Travelers 
and Shippers Use This 


Old Reliable Route 


THEREBY SECURING COMFORT, 
SAFETY AND SPEAD. 


| 3 Daily Trains 


BETWEEN 


Augusta & Atlanta. 
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THOS. K. SCOTT, G. M., 
Augusta, Ga. Augusta, Ga. 
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Dealer = Hew and Second-Hand 
Textile, Dye House 
% Laundry [achinery. 


179 W. Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The STANDARD ADDING 





and LISTING MACHINE. 





PRICE, $185.00. 
Has Error Key Attachment and all Improvements. 


Visible writing. 
Absolute guarantee. 
10,000 satistied users. 
Not in a trust. 

Sent on trial. 
Booklets free. 
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Crushers Review Cotton Crop | 


— - 
|| Brief Letters Throw Interesting 
Side-Lights on Last Bumper Crop. 


| 
| 








Figures of the total cottonseed crush 
in the South during the season now 
closing are not available, but letters 
from the cottonseed oil mills filling three 
or four following pages reveal rather 
an unsatisfactory situation from the 
mill standpoint and incidentally bring 
out quite a number of interesting points 
about the cotton crop of 1904-1905 and 
the prospect of the coming crop, says a 
writer in Manufacturers’ Record. 

In the first place, many mills did not 
receive as much seed in the aggregate 
as they might have expected. The ex- 
traordinary yield of lint cotton had much 
to do with a decrease in the size and 
weight of the seed. The amount of lint 
in some cases went as high as 40 pounds 
or more to the hundred pounds of seed 
cotton, and it is believed averaged fre- 
quently from 36 to 38 pounds, whereas 


the average is usually 334 pounds. One 
estublishment, for instance, handling 


more than 2,000 bales, not infrequently 
got a 500-pound bale of lint from 1,350 
pounds of seed cotton, showing a falling 
off in the yield of seed per bale of about 
150 pounds. This falling off accounts 
in part for the small quantity of linters 
in comparison with the large ginning re- 
ported, though another influence was 
the fact that there was a reduction in 
the quantity of seed moved to the mills 
for crushing, the farmers preferring to 
use the seed for cattle feed or to fertil- 
ize grain and vegetables, rather than to 
sell at the low prices which were offered 
after the fall in the price of the lint was 
accompanied by a fall in the price of oil. 
At one point in Indian Territory it was 
noted that the falling off was from 80 
per cent. to 50 percent. of the total seed 
produced. 

While this unprecedented yield of lint 
left some seed short of oil, so that in- 
stead of 41 or 42 gallons to the ton of 
seed only about 38 gallons were obtained, 
the average amount of oil was obtained 
from other seed inspite of the fact that 
the yield of seed from seed cotton was 
but 60 per cent. of the total weight, 
whereas it is usually 67 per cent. The 
actual yield of oil per ton of seed was 
about the same as usual, or was smaller 
or greater in different localities and sec- 


tions. The yield seems to have been 





about the same or better in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina, though in Georgia, 
where one mill obtained one and one- 
half gallons more of oil to the ton be- 
cause of improved methods of handling 
rather than condition of the seed, and 
another had a better crush than for 15 
years past, a third found the seed un- 
usually dry and had to use water in 
cooking the meats, and a fourth attrib- 
uted the betterment to the fact that it 
had been obliged to use damaged seed in 
the proceding season, and while some 
mills in Mississippi found the seeds 
richer in oil by three gallons to the ton 
than for the past five years, other re- 
ported a yield of one or two gallons less 
per ton, with one North Carolina mill 
racing the good yield to improved facil- 


that at several points machinery of re- 
cent make and best quality kept up the 
average of production or increased it. 

The oil mills generally note the pros- 
pect of a reduction in acreage varying 
by states and by different localities in 
the several states typed as follows: 

Alabama—From 5 to 74 per cent. 
where cotton is thought to be the only 
possible crop; from 20 to 25 per cent., 
fruit growing, oats and wheat taking 
the place. 

Arkansas—From 10 to 20 per cent., 
the tendency to reduction being increas- 
ed by the fact that the farmers who 
were lured by the expectation of high 
prices for cotton did not raise enough 
forage, and are paying prices for corn 
and hay to make the coming crop too 
high for seven-cent cotton. 





MILL OF JONESVILLE MFG. CO., JONESVILLE, 8. C. 


ities for crushing. The shortage in 
yield ranged from threeto five gallons 
per ton in the Indian Territory, to two 
to five gallons per ton in Texas, and the 
shortage is accounted for by the dry and 
hot summer making small and shriveled 
seeds, or to the premature opening of 
young bolls in Arkansas, by damage of 
the seed by rainin the gathering season 
in Louisiana, by the dry spring and wet 
summer preventing the proper matur- 
ing of seed in South Carolina, by the 
full ripening of the seed in Georgia, by a 
faulty seed due to the dry season in the 
Indian Territory, by the puncture of the 
seed by the boll weevil in Texas, or by 
the very hot anddry weatherin Au- 
yxust causing too early maturity of the 
seed in Texas. It is interesting to note 


Florida—Many growers are negor 
tenants, and the advancing merchants 
are insisting that these shall plant all 
the cotton they can work. 

Georgia—From 5 to 25 per cent., with 
separate estimates of 10, 18 and 20 per 
cent., with more attention to corn and 
other grain and live stock. 

Indian Territory—From 10 to 20 per 
cent.; about 25 per cent. 

Louisiana—From 15 to 25 per cent., 
the largest decrease being made in the 
sugar regions, where cotton growers 
will go back to cane, 

Mississippi—F rom 10 to 20 per cent., 
with a special estimate of 16% per cent , 
accompanied by a substitution of farm 
products, the general statement being 
made that the reduction in the hillcoun- 
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Cards and Sample Cards, Boxes, Trays, etc., for the Display of Goods in every Trade. Sheetcards, Covers, Folders, etc., 
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A Th | | BUSINESS ENVELOPES 
M A C R 0 D | BUSINESS PEOPLE. 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA. 


SHIPPING TAG ENVELOPE 


COMBINES 3 IN |. 
It Encloses Bill with Package. It is a substitute 
for a Tag. It Saves Postage. 


Manufacturers of a)! sizes and grades of Envelopes, Tags, 
Meta! Tag Fasteners, etc., ete. 


Write to the nearest factory. We will quote you the 
lowest prices. 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., 
84-86 White Street, 632 8S. 6th Street, 
NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS. 

28 East Lake Street, 

CHICAGO. 


ay McCormick Turbines 


Turbines driving generator and a 
single Turbine driving exciter. 


stands for the best 


spool made. 


A Spool with Fibre Heads. 


Strong and durable. 
Nothing to chip, crack or break. 


Send for Sample. 


Macrodi Fibre Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 













Two similar outfits and five each of 5,300 
h. p. capacity were built for the Hudson 
River Water Power Company, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


Write for catalogue and names of cotton goods manufacturers using McCor- 


mick Turbines. 
S. Morgan Smith Co., - York, Pa., U. S. A. 


BOSTON, 176 FEDERAL STREET. 





iets OENTRAL OF GEORGIA RATLWAY 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN ALL POINTS in GEORGIA and ALABAMA 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS BETWEEN 
Savannah, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Columbus and Birmingham. 
PARLOR CARS 
ON DAY TRAINS BETWEEN SAVANNAH AND ATLANTA. 
PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
BETWEEN JACKSONVILLE, FLA., AND ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


Via Macon, Atlanta, Chattanooga and Nashville. 




















W. A. WINBURN, Second Vice-Pres’t J, C. HAILE, Gen’! Passenger Agent 
F. J. ROBINSON, Asss’t Gen’! Pass. Agent. Savannah, Ga. 









NO DAMPNESS. NO SCALE. 
TUBES CLEANED FROM END TO END. 


COOK’S IMPROVED STEAM 
CLEANER FOR CLEANING 
BOILER TUBES. 


Please ship on approval, prepaid, with the understanding that if it does not clean our boiler tubes thoroughly 
from end to end, leaving no dampness, it is to be returned at your expense 


Cook’s Steam Tube Cleaner for ...inech tubes inside diameter. 


JAMES A. GRIFFITHS, 500 N. Twelfth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When writing please mention Corton. 











2 is the 


Chemical Sign 
for Water 


By this sign we conquer 
all Atmospheric Difficul- 
ties of Textile Mills. 


When we do the 
trick, send us 
your check for 


REGENERATED COLD AIR CO 
8& BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





try will be largely balanced by the in- 
crease in the Delta. 

North Carolina—From 15 to 20 per 
cent.; about 20 per cent.; about 25 per 
cent. 

South Carolina—From 10 and 124 to 
15 and 25 per cent., the suggestion be- 
ing made that the reduction in acreage 
will be offset by more liberal use of fer- 
tilizer. 

‘ Texas—About 10 per cent., though 
reduction would have been greater had 
the season been favorable to corn plant- 
ing; boll-weevil has been reducing 
acreage for two or three years, and 
growers have gone into rice planting; 
new land coming under cultivation will 
increase acreage; from 15 to 20 percent., 
with more potatoes, more corn and more 
peach trees, the inclination to diversify 
farming being especially strong among 
settlers from abroad. 

Virginia—From 20 to 25 per cent. 

A reasonable suggestion is made by a 
Kentucky refinery, basingits belief upon 
reports from correspondents in the 
farther south, that the general reduc- 
tion in acreage of 10 per cent. will really 
mean a reduction of 25 per cent. in the 
crop from that of last year, which was 
the product of an exceptional season. 

A tone of depression seems to run 
through many of the letters because of 
the financial results of the season’s 
crush. There are attributed to the ex- 
istence of too many mills, one Arkansas 
concern claiming that the growth of 
mills is outstripping the seed supply, 
and one in North Carolina pointing out 
that in a particular region there are 
enough mills to handle in 10 weeks all 
the seed produced; to the competition 
among the mills for the seed, thus rais- 
ing the price beyond a margin of profit 
for the product, and to too much atten- 
tion given to markets for the crude oil. 
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Independent refineries following the 
Mississippi movement are suggested, 
and an understanding among the mills 
as to prices to be paid for the seed are 
suggested among the remedies. Still, 
while most of the mills will content 
themselves with making the repairs 
necessary for the work of the next sea- 
son, others will add to their equipment 
or are planning to refine the oil and 
manufacture secondary products. The 
letters follow: 

W. A. Strother, West Union Oil Mill, 
Walhalla, S. C.: 

As this is my first year in the oil mill 
business, I can’t make the comparison 
desired. Iam satisfied there will bea 
reduction of at least fifteen per cent. in 
the cotton crop of 1905 compared with 
1904. Greater tendency to diversifica- 
tion is apparent. The oil mill business 
outlook presents a very gloomy appear- 
ance at this writing. 

S. D. McGee, president and manager 
Dodd City Oil Mill Co., Dodd City, 
Texas: 

We have just finished our season’s 
run, though made a stop in the winter 
of ninety days on account of seed sup- 
ply, and only received fifty per cent. of 
a regular run. Our seed were all in 
good shape, sound and dry, making 
strictly prime stuff all the way around. 
We were three gallons short in oil to the 
ton. This is hard to account for, as the 
seed appear to be in good shape, only 
too dry. 

J. W. Bird, cashier Columbia Cotton 
Oil Co., Magnolia, Ark.: 

Itis true that the seed we have crushed 
this season has not yielded as much oil 
as the seed we crushed last season, and 
as this is our second season’s crush, we 
have no others for comparison. 

B. B. Rice, general manager Merchants 
& Planters Oil Co., Houston, Tex.: 

Our experience during the past season 
is that seed did not yield as much oil as 
in former years, especially the previous 
season, and this can be attributed prin- 
cipally to the extremely dry weather 
during the growing and harvest season. 
The prices which were paid for cotton- 
seed during the past season were the 
highest we have ever known, based up- 
on the relative value of products, and 
from this fact we are sure that every 
ton of seed that could be sold was sold, 
and even with this condition of affairs 
existing we do not believe that the total 
crush of the mills in this state will aver- 
age much in excess of the year previous. 

A. D. Allen, manager Little Rock mill, 
Consumers’ Cotton Oil Co., Chicago, 
Ill. : 

The milling season just closing in this 
state has been unsatisfactory. The 
growth in new mills has outstripped the 





seed supply, and this condition engen- 
dered a scramble for seed at prices un- 
profitable to the crushers. As a logical 
sequence, there are several mills in Ar- 
kansas for sale. Our oil yield was upto 
average, and all products were very 
good, as the gathering season was un- 
exceptionable. 

G. H. Russell, manager Hamilton Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Shreveport, La. : 

The yield of our crush of cottonseed 
this season has been good, and about the 
same or some better than last season. 
As to the reduction of acreage, we can 
only report that the farmers say they 
contemplate making some reduction, but 
we cannot say to what extent. 

J. C. Turner, president Mitchell 
County Fertilizer Co:, (Inc.), Camilla, 
Ga.: 

The season has been a rather unsatis- 
factory one. The large yield of lint 
cotton from the seed last year, which 
was unprecedented. left the seed short 
in oil product. There should be from 
40 to 42 gallons of oil to the ton of seed, 
but we only got about 38 gallons of oil 
to the ton of seed this season. We at- 
tribute the shortage in yield of oil this 
year to the heavy yield of lint cotton 
from the seed this year. 

John C. Cheney, manager Pensacola 
Oil Mill, Pensacola, Fla. : 

On account of the enormous crop of 
cotton made seed have been more plen- 
tiful than usual, and thetendency of the 
farmers to dispose of them more general. 
No appreciable difference has been ob- 
served at this mill as to the amount of 
oil pressed from the seed this season as 
against former seasons. 

C. C. Johnson, manager Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark. : 

We found no material difference in our 
yield of oil this season as compared with 
previous ones. It is difficult to say defi- 
nitely what reduction will be made in 
the cotton acreage the coming season. 

H. P. Thompson, Bradley, S. C.: 

‘The seed has not yielded as much oil 
this season as usual. We think this is 
due to the dry spring and wet summer 
we had in this section last year. as the 
seed was not matured. As to the cot- 
ton crop for this year, the acreage and 
fertilizers are both being cut. 

W. G. Birkhead, secretary and treas- 
urer Moorehead Oil Co., Moorehead, 
Miss. : 

The past season has not been a profit- 
able one to the oil mills of this section 
by any means. None of them will make 
a fair profit, and the great majority will 
lose heavily. As to the future, we see 
nothing encouraging. There are too 
many mills for the seed supply, and too 
many so-called mill men who would 
make better farm hands and chicken 


peddlers. We do not notice any short- 
age in the yield of oil per ton in this lo- 
lality, nor have we heard of any else- 
where. While the general run of seed 
has been below the average in grade 
(making off oil), still the quantity of oil, 
we think, will average up with other 
years. 

Clay Sharkey, manager Mississippi 
Cotton Oil Co., Jackson, Miss.: 

Our yield of oil was about the same as 
former years, and as there is no short- 
age, we cannot give you any views on 
the shortage as shown by others. The 
reduction of acreage in Mississippi in 
some sections will be very little, in other 
sections a great deal. We think the 
average in Mississippi wil] at least reach 
16% per cent. 

W. E. Jervey, manager, Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co., New Orleans, La. : 

Generally speaking, we do not think 
the yield of oil for the season just end- 
ing has been any less than former years. 
The outlook for reduction in acreage in 
this section is that there will be a very 
small decrease, except in Southern 
Louisiana, where sugar lands planted 
in cotton last year will be turned back 
to sugar. 

R. J. Smith, Clio, S. C.: 

There will be some reduction in cot- 
ton acreage; to what extent I can’t tell 
yet, but think about ten per cent. The 
acreage that is cut off will mostly be put 
in corn. 

J. E. Britt, manager McCormick Oil 
Mill, branch Anderson Phosphate & Oil 
Co., McCormick, S. C.: 

We find that our production isabouta 
gallon per ton short of last season. 
There will be some reduction in the 
acreage of cotton, but it willnot amount 
to more than 10 per cent. in thissection. 

W. S. Mize, manager Farmers’ Oil 
Mill, Commerce, Ga. : : 

This is our second season, and we find 
the yield of oil better than last season. 
We account for this from the fact that 
we used a lot of damaged seed last sea- 
son. 

Montezuma Manufacturing Co., Mon- 
tezuma, Ga.: 

The oil mill season just closing has 
been very unsatisfactory, as well as un- 
profitable. We find that the yield of oil 
has been about the same as former 
years. We consider the outlook for the 
future very gloomy indeed. As to the 
reduction of acreage in cotton, will say 
that we do not think that it will be any 
greater than 10 per cent. 

J. J. Caffrey, president Louisville Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Louisville, Ky.: 

We are refiners of cottonseed oil only, 
and not crushers of the seed. Conse- 
quently we are not in position to answer 
the questions, except in so far as we are 
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American [loistening Co. 


79 Milk Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recommen- 
dation of the Franklin Institute for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” | 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers in the world. The last twenty 
years receiving the Highest Awards in this country and Europe for its 
Air-Muistening System. Eight Gold Medals and others. ss SF 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening ” ” 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


Southern Representative, Empire Building, Atlanta, Ca. 


J. S. Cothran, 





__ The Denn Warping Machinery. Globe Machine & Foundry Co., 
ya WARPER Ends. successor To Globe Machine Works, 


ELECTRICAL STOP-MOTIONS Church, Lackawana and Ruan Sts., 
APPLIED TO ALL CREELS. Frankford, - - Philadelphia, Pa 


The Model Portland Cement 


PLANT OF THE WORLD PRODUCES THE 









SOUTHERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT. 


The most modern Machinery, perfect materials; operated by experienced men give best results. 


Southern States Portland Cement Co., 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Mills : . - : ROCKMART, GA. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Cut and Ground Dye Woods. Dye Wood Extracts and Liquors. 
Cut and Ground Black Oak Bark. 
Extract of Quebracho for Tanners. Extracts of Sumac and Fustic. 
82 and 88 Wall Street. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OSWALD LEVER. 


(FORMERLY LEVER & GRUNDY) 


Manufacturer of Textile Machinery, 
Lehigh Avenue and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loom Filling Winding Machines, to wind cops, butts, filling bobbins or quills, from the largest 
to smallest used in any kind of weaving. For any kind of yarn usad in the manufacture of goods 
from the coarsest to finest made. Can be arranged to wind from skeing, spools, mule or any other 
spinning bobbins. ts 3 3% 23 38 fe ss 23 $3 $s 

Presser Drum Spooling Machines. Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines. Machines 
to wind the large bobbins used in Knitting Mills. Coning and Straight Tube 
Winding Machines. Beaming Machines. Reeling Machines. Warping and 
Warp Dresser Machines. Chenille Cutting chines. Filling Bobbin 
Machines to wind from Jack Spools. 


Brass Bobbin Winding Machines, Warping Mills, Spooling and other Machinery specially for 
Lace Mills. Agents for Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles of any kind. 


OSWALD LEVER. 
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| informed by our correspondents, who 
| intimate that the acreage will probably 

be 10 per cent. less than last year, 
| which, under ordinary conditions, would 
| reduce the cotton crop fully 25 per cent., 

as the past season was an exceptional 

one, both for the growing and picking 
| of cotton; none of those we have heard 
| from remember having seen such a sea- 
| son before. 

F. Y. Goldsborough, vice-president 
and manager Eufaula Cotton Oil Co., 
Eufaula, I. T.: 

This season’s yield of oil was three to 
five gallons per ton less than last sea- 
/son, caused by excessive dryness in 
July and August and all through the 
season. Cotton opened extra early, and 
a great many seed were faulty. 

Chas. A. Gambrill, secretary Ander- 
|son Phosphate & Oil Co., Anderson, 
| South Carolina: 
| Our experience has been that the cot- 
tonseed this year are much richer in oil 
than in the past few years, and we at- 
| tribute it to the the maturity arrived at 
| in the perfect seasons. As for reduction 
in acreage, we do not believe it will 
amount to over 10 per cent. in this state, 
and that will be offset by a larger use of 
fertilizer per acre on what is planted. 

Edward Howell, manager Vienna Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Vienna, Ga.: 

We have not noticed that seed have 
produced less oil this season than here- 
_tofore. Judging from the amount of 
fertilizers used, we think the acreage of 
cotton will be considerably reduced. 
The farmers seem to be reducing all 
over this section. 

C. S. McCullough, manager Pee Dee 
Nil & Ice Co., Darlinton, S. C.: 

The last season’s work of the oil mills 
in this section of South Carolina has not 
been profitable. The crush has been 
greater than usual, but owing to the 
strong competion, the price of seed has 
been out of proportion to the price of 
the products. We find the oil per ton 
of seed has been equally as much, if not 
greater than previous years. The out- 
look for another season as to the reduc- 
tion of acreage is that is that the acre- 
age will be reduced from 10 to 25 per 
cent. 

Wilson, Oil Mill, Wilson, N. C.: 

We do not notice any material change 
in the yield of oil in cottonseed this sea- 
son. The outlook for diversified farm- 
ing in this section looks to us as there 
will be more acreage in the products that 
tend to help the farmer ‘‘live at home,” 
while we do not look for any very large 
decrease in the money crops, such as 
cotton and tobacco. 

G. A. Mattison, manager Talladega 
Oil Mill Co., Talladega, Ala.: 

In this immediate section the yield of 
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oil from seed is better this season than | CARDS, 


last, due we think, to the fact that the 
crop was what is termed a ‘‘July” crop, 


those obtained from a ‘‘Top”’ crop. 

T. S. Plunkett, manager Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Macon, Ga. : 

The oil yield from this season’s crop | 
of seed was somewhat short. This was 


occasioned by the fact that the past fall | 


was exceptionally dry and favorable to | COMBERS, 


the full maturing of the seed. 

Selma Oil Mill, Selma, N. C.: 

The results of this season’s crush of 
cottonseed from a profit standpoint is 
deplorable; in fact, the competition for 


| 


seed has brought about such a condition | 


that there is no profit for the oil mills. 
Then, too, there are more mills than 


are necessary to crush the supply. It | 


is true the yield in oil and ammonia has 
not kept up to the average, for the rea- 
son that the seed aredry and small. 

H. C. Wilson, secretary and treasurer 
Statesville Oil & Fertilizer Co., States- 
ville, N. C. 

The financial results of the season’s 
work will prove altogether unsatisfac- 
tory. We doubt very much if any mill 
can show a fair profit for this season. 
The mills which have made any money 
have made it by speculation pure and 
simple. Cottonseed oil, as you know, 
ruled something like 10 cents per gallon 
lower than the average of the previous 
four or five years. The folly the mills 
have shown in paying the higher prices 
for seed than usual compared to the 
price of oil, and the resulting loss of 
the lezitimate profit, and in some cases 
even more, inspires us with hope that 
more conservatism will be shown by the 
mills another season, and consequently, 
that we may expect a fairly profitable 
season. The yield of oil has been some- 
what better this season, at least with us. 
This is due, we think, mainly to the fact 
that the seed have been plump and well 
matured. 

James A. Jones, president Laurinburg 
Oil Co., Laurinburg, N. C.: 

Speaking from our mill individually, 
the outturn from the season’s operations 
are far from satisfactory from a money 
point of view. This has been brought 
about by the excessively high prices 
paid for cottonseed and the declining 
tendency of the cottonseed oil market 
throughout the season. We have found 
the seed to yield about as good in cot- 
tonseed oil as at any time heretofore, 
though perhaps our facilities for extract- 
ing the oil the past season was somewhat 
im proved over former seasons. The out- 
look as we see fora crude cottonseed- 
oil mill is not bright. 

M. 8S. Harper, secretary and treaurer 
Americus Oil Co., Americus, Ga. : 


and the seed were more mature than | 
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WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. 


The Imperial Latest Improved Portable, 





Approved by the National Fire Protection 
Association for use under the rules and 
requirements of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters covering Portable 
Watch Clocks. 


A Portable Watch that cannot be tampered with. 


H. NANZ & CO.,127 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 

















THIS DRAY WE RECOMMEND FOR MERCHANTS, 
COTTON MILLS OR WAREHOUSES. 


Made of Best Seasoned Hickory and Oak. PRICE LOW, Write for Price List and Catalogue. 


W. P. HORNER WAGON MANUFACTURING CO., Danville, Va. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 
122 Pearl Street, New York. 
Branches: 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, cimeeue a 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, HAMILTOw, | ~*"*°*- 
° SULPHU 
Dye Stuffs and Chemicals, *"cotors, 
Black, Blue, Brown, 
Direct Cotton Colors, all shades. Aniline Colors, Chemicals and Everything Used 
»* » in the Dye House. as s 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 





! The Cypress Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ITA NKS 


ALL KINDS. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA. 
88 Broad St., Boston. Write Nearest Office, 


The Royal Ring Travelers, Spinning, Grain, Twister 


HEDDLES—Common and Tempered Steel. 
LOOM REEDS—For Weaving Cotton, Woolen, Wire, Grass, Oane, Etc. 
MILL WIRE GOODS. 


THE WHITAKER REED COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1869 








LINEN YARNS AND THREADS. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Line and Tow Yarne in Skein, Tube or Warp. Lowest price, 
Prompt delivery. Expert information on application. Not in the trust. 


TURKEY RED YARNS, ALL NUMBERS. 
HUGHES FAWCE?T, 115 & 117 Franklin St. N. Y. 


THE NEW IMPROVED INMAN 


Automatic Banding Machine. 


Manufactured by COLE BROS., Pawtucket, R. I. 








THE 1903 MACHINE. 


THE ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD FOR MAKING LooP BANDS 


FOR SPINNINC FRAMES. 


Superior quality of Bands without any cost of making all Bands exactly alike. 
Bands after they are put on. 


No stretch of 
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From our observation the yield of oil 
on cottonseed crushed the past season 
was better per ton of seed crushed than 
it has been for any season within the 
past fifteen years. 

P. Moses, manager Sumter Oil Mill, 
Sumter, S. C.: 

We do not find any material difference 
in the yield of seed this season as com- 
pared with last. In our opinion, the 
outlook for the reduction of acreage in 
our section will be about 15 per cent., 
and that 15 per cent. will be added to 
diversified crops. 

Fred Oliver, secretary and treasurer 
Oliver Refining Co., Portsmouth, Va.: 

From what we have heard almost uni- 
versally, we will state that the yield of 
seed from seed cotton has only been 
about 60 per cent. of the seed cotton 
weight, whereas usually the seed is 67 
per cent. In other words, it is short 7 


| per cent. out of 67, or a trifle over 10 





per cent. Seed has yielded about the 


| same amount of oil this yeur as usual. 


Ed. Woodall, secretary Hill County 


| Cotton Oil Co., Hillsboro, Texas: 


With regard to the oil mill conditions 
in Texas, we regret to state they are in 
anything but a good condition, and we 
mean by that simply that the competi- 
tion has been so unreasonable in the pur- 
chase of the seed there is no profit left 
for the mill in its manufacture. As to 
the future, it is unknown, but it seems 
with the past experience that a little 
sanity should develop among the mill 
managers, and they should so change 
their methods as to bring the business 
around to a more profitable basis, yet as 
the business is so greatly overdouc it is 
hard todo. There are very few if any 
mills in Texas which have made a profit 
the past season, i. e., the one just clos- 
ing. The yield of oil has been about 5 
per cent. less than last year. The de. 
creased yield can only be attributed to 
the extreme hot dry weather experienced 
during the latter part of the summer. 

H. J. Howard, manager Cumby Oil & 


| Cotton Co., Cumby, Texas: 


The yield of oil from cottonseed this 


| season was short, compared with past 


seasons in our territory, The cause, I 
think, was the extreme dry weather. 
Seed was not well matured. Seed that 
we shipped in from East Texas seemed 
to give a great deal better flow of oil 
than our seed raised here, but they were 
short compared with last season for a 
like reason. 

Rockdale Oil Co., Rockdale Texas: 

As a rule, business, we think, has 
proven very unsatisfactory with oil 
mills in this section of the state this 
season, due to several reasons—first, on 


account of the high price of seed ruling 
during first three months of the season 
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and continued decline in price of oil, and 
second, the yield of oil was at least two 
and one-half gallons short per ton, 
caused by puncture of many of the seed 
by the boll-weevil. 

E. P. McBurney, Atlanta, Ga.: 

The seed in some sections has yielded 
less than in former seasons. The re- 
verse of this is true in other sections. 
I feel that we will see a reduction of at 
least fifteen per cent. in the cotton 
planted. There is more of a tendency 
on the part of the farmers to diversify 
with other crops. 

W. C. Stone, manager Dadeville Oil 
Mill, Dadeville, Ala. : 

I cannot account for the short yield of 
oil in seed this season. The seed 
seemed to be well matured, the lint was 
unusually good. This may account for 
it. 

R. G. Riley, secretary and manager 
Planters’ Oil Co., Albany, Ga.: 

Our oil yields this season have been 
quite as good as heretofore. As plant- 
ing has not been finished, it would be 
hard tell just to what extent the cotton 
acreage will be reduced. However we 
feel certain there will be some reduction, 
We would estimate from five to ten per 
cent. 

C. H. Beckner, manager Omaha Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Omaha, Texas. : 

Allthe mills in this locality reported 
working at great loss, and report of 
managers to me verifies the same. The 
outlook for the future is gloomy. There 
was a shortage in yield of oil from two 
to five gallons per ton at thismill. Re- 
duction of acreage will be from fifteen 


to twenty per cent. 
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SULPHUR AND ALL OTHER COLORS 
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CAN BE DYED WITH 


VACUUM MACHINES 


AT LESS COST 


THAN IS POSSIBLE WITH ANY OTHER DEVICE KNOWN 


Descriptive Pamphlet Sent to any address on application to 


VACUUM DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Addison Craftsecretary and treasurer 
North Mississippi Oil Mills, Holly 
Springs, Miss. : 

So far as we know, it is not true that 
cottonseed this season has not yielded 
as much oil as in former years. Our 
output has been fully to the previous 
seasons. You have perhaps confused 
the yield of oil per ton with the yield of 
seed per bale. The season has yielded 
a phenomenal yield of lint per hundred 
pounds of seed cotton ginned, diminish- 
ing, of course, the quantity of seed de- 
rived from the same hundred pounds. 
At our own gin handling over 2000 
bales, it has not been unusal to pack a 
500-pound bale from 1350 pounds of seed 
cotton, showing a falling off in the yield 
of seed per bale of about 150 pounds. 

J. B. Perry, manager Grenada Oil 
Mill, Grenada, Miss. : 

The seed in our section were about 
three gallons richer in oil this season 
than for the past five years, and it is our 
opinion that, as a rule, this has been 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. 





true over a good part of this state. 

It is hard to say what the outlook for 
the cottonseed oil business will be for 
the coming season. Personally, I am 
always optimistic, but the outlook now 
is rather gloomy owing to the enormous 
increase in mills in the South in the past 
three years, which, of course, enlarges 
considerably the output of cottonseed oil. 
With the fact that our exports of cot- 
tonseed oil are diminishing on account of 
unfavorable tariff duties in European 
countries, especially France, and the 
further fact that our own government 
put a tax on oleomargarine which has 
cut our home consumption about 25 per 
cent., itseems tome that the oil-mill 
business will be in hard lines until an 
outlet can be found for the oil produced. 
On the other hand, the value of the hutls 
and meal is being better understood 
each season, and this in some measure 
balances the oil situation. 





(Continued on page 29 ) 
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FALL RIVER, 


Kilburn Lincoln &Co., MASS. 


Looms may be seen 4 office of 0. A. Robbins & Co, 


waters of Logms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. mens 
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Warp Spools, Straight, Excavated or Bushed 
Head 


Spools for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Flax Mills 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


We Make a Specialty of Repairing Spools. Making Them as Good as New. 
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EVERYTHINC IN SHEET 
METAL BUILDING 
MATERIAL 







SKYLIGHTS 





THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


‘THE SHEET METAL FOLKS”’ 
100-114 SYCAMORE ST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
STEEL CEILINCS, STEEL ROOFING 


EAVES TROUCH 
CONDUCTOR PIPE 
STORE FRONTS 
CORNICES 
FINIALS 





MANUFACTURERS OF 






To locate on the lines of the IJinois Cen- 
tral and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroads, particularly in Mississippi; in 
close promity to the best grades of cotton, 
with good water, cheap labor and stock 
subscriptions if desired. 

































For full Information apply to 


J. C. CLAIR, 
Industrial Commissioner, 
| PARK ROW, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BRUSHING AND MOTING MA- 
CHINE 


Built by Arlington Machine 
Works, Arlington Heights, 
Massachusetts. 

An increase in the cost of cotton, or a 
scarcity of the same, is usually accom- 
panied by the appearance on the market 
of inferior fibre, which cotton manu- 
facturers are compelled to make use of 
in order to keep the cost of production 
down, and in the case of a scarcity of 
the raw material almost any kind will 
be purchased by the manufacturer in 

order to keep his mill running. 

This state of affairs is only what might 
be expected under such circumstances, 
for not only does a poor crop often 
mean that the fibre raised is of poor 
quality, but the increased prices de- 
manded for the same induce all kinds 
of inferior stocks to be put on the 
market. 

During the past year we have hada 
practical demonstration of this state of 
affairs, many mills being compelled 
either to take inferior cotton, or to do 
without it altogether. 

The result in such cases is that bad 
and dirty yarn is produced, and this 
leads to inferior cloth being made, 
which must either be sold as a lower 
quality, or else its appearance improved 
in such a manner as to make it bring a 
higher price. This improvement in ap- 
pearance, while it means another pro- 
cess, is usually a more economical pro- 
ceeding, where possible, than to sell 
the goods at a lower figure; and the ma- 
chine which we illustrate has been in- 
troduced for clearing the cotton fabrics 
of both the dirt and the motes. 

Two styles of machines are made, the 
one we illustrate, for treating one side 
of the cloth only, while the other ma- 
chine will clean both sides of the cloth 
at one operation. The choice of ma- 
chine depends upon the output requir- 
ed, for while a double machine would 
naturally do double the work, the single 
one would do equally as good work by 
treating each piece twice, first on one 
side and then on the other, and is usually 
sufficiently large for medium sized 
plants. 

In the machine shown, the cioth first 
passes over adjustable tension bars, 
whose position may. be varied to suit the 
strength of the cloth, and secured by 
means of ratchet whell and paul. The 
fabric then passes over an emery roller, 
and afterwards over a brush, both of 
which running at a very high rate of 
speed, either grind off or brush out the 
notes and other impurities present. The 
cloth is drawn over these rollers by 
means of the draw rollers shown, after 
which it is folded down in the usual 
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H. A. METZ & CO., 


122 HUDSON STREET, 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


THIOGENE BLACK MCONC. 


The Fastest and Strongest of Sulphur Blacks. 





Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 


Charlotte,N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill 


Montreal, Canada. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Hamburg, Germany. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARK, N. J. 


manner. The cloth is brought intocon- 
tact with the emery rollers and brushes, 
and the pressure regulated by means of 
the hand wheels and screws shown. 
The Arlington Machine Works, of Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass., the wel] known 
builders of textile finishing machinery, 
are introducing this machine into this 
country, and as usual with all their 
machines, this brushing and moting 
machine is built of the very best of ma- 
teriaJs, and the workmanship is first- 
class. They will be pleased to hear from 
interested parties, and to quote prices. 


J. A. Smith, of Bessemer City, N. C., 
will establish a plant for finishing tex- 
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tile goods. He will erect a building one 
story high, 100x200 feet, to accommo- 
date the equipment of machinery. It is 
reported that the new equipment has 
been contracted for. 

The Bean Knitting Co. has been or- 
ganized and established a knitting mill 
at Morristown, Tenn. It has installed 
an equipment of 12 knitting machines 
for the production of men’s all-wool 
hose, and later on will manufacture 
children’s ribbed hosiery. A woolen 
mill—one set with 16 looms—is also 
being operated. C. O. Bean is general 
manager; G. A. Russell, treasurer, and 
John B. McCord is interested. 
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The Robb-Mumford boiler is internally 
fired, which means a saving of at least 10 per 
cent. over an externally fired boiler. 


It has an outer casing of sheet steel and 
requires no brickwork. The casing is lined 
with non-conducting material. 


Other advantages are:—perfect water cir- 
culation; good facilities for cleaning, free- 
dom from stays, small space required. 


ROBB-MUMFORD BOILER CO., 


(INCORPORATED.) 


MAIN UFFICE, 168 Main St., Cambridge, F.H. KEYES, General Manager 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 1! Broadway, J. G. ROBEKTSON, Manager. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1102 Marquette Bldg., A.M. MORSE, Agent. 
PITTSBURG OFFICE, 811 Lewis Block, DRAVO, DOYLE &CO., Agents 











The Metallic Drawing 
Roll Company, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT METALLIC KOLLS 


FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


25 to 33 per cent, more production guaranteed than can possi- 
bly be received from any leather roll, at less cost. 

All machine bullders are agents, and will quote prices. 

Rolls being supplied today to 90 per cent. of the drawing frames 
for new mills, and a great many to old machinery where manufac- 
turers are increasing. 

The Metallic Rollis especially adapted to cotton carding machin- 
ery, and applied successfully to all processes up to and including 
intermediate frames, 

Write for prices and particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 





Disinfectants for Mill Promises. 


FREDERICK DISINFECTANT Co., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 








Simple 
Efficient 


Economical 


2-70 H. P. 


There are hundreds of plants ‘n the 
South where Dean Engines would show 
marked savings as compared with Steam 
or Electric Power. Our catalogue fully Z 
describes our line and our booklets tell 
where our engines are in use and what 
they are doing. We solicit yaur inquiry. 


ACENCIES WANTED. 


THE DEAN-WATERMAN CO 


COVINGTON, KY. 


CREO CARBOLIN 




















‘“THE BEST DISINFECTANT 
ON EARTH.” — 
CREO CARBOLINE used about the mill premises and operatives’ houses will prevent sickness. It is a Germ Killer as well as a perfect Deodorize 
Use one gallon to fifty gattens of water. Very effective; non poisonous; 
cheap. WRITE FOR PRICES. # g@ MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





Frederick Disinfectant Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE LAST CROP. 

LaGrange Mills, LaGrange, Ga. : 

We lost our mill by fire October 20, 
and too late to rebuild. We are now 
working on plans and specifications with 
a view to replacing same in an up-to- 
date manner and with two batteries of 
four 70 saw gins. 

Fielding Wallace, secretary, treasurer 
and manager Planters’ Cotton Oil Co., 
Augusta, Ga.: 

We have understood that the seed this 
season yielded less oil than in previous 
years, but such has not been our experi- 
ence. We obtained about one and one- 
half gallons more oil to the ton of seed 
worked this year than last, but think it 
is due to our improved methods more 
than to the condition of the seed. 

W. F. Merrin, Gloster Oil Mills, Glos- 
ter, Miss. : 

On account of the dry fall many mills 
report a yield of one or two gallons less 
of oil. The low price of seed the past 
season has caused many seed to be used 
for feed and fertilizer. 
farming is being gone into, and cotton 


Some truck- | 


lands are being pastured, thus reducing | 


the acreage. 


R. V. Paulk, secretary and treasurer | 


Ocilla Oil & Fertilizer Co., Ocilla, Ga. : 


We think our output of oil has been | 


about the same as usual. Had a very 
unsatisfactory season. Acreage in cot- 
ton this season is about the same as last. 


We expect to add a system of four gins | 


to our ginnery. 


Piedmont Oil & Refining Co., Fauns- | 


dale, Ala.: 

The oil yield was better than last sea- 
The reduction in acreage will be 
The cause of 


son. 
from 5 to 74 per cent. 


this small decrease is that we cannot | 


raise any other crop to advantage in this 
section except cotton. 

Eagle Cotton Oil Co., Meridian, Miss. : 

The seed yielded as usual. The after- 
planting crush will be about as usual. 
Reduction in cotton acreage is certain. 
Farmers are all planting corn, etc. 

The Planters’ Cotton Oil Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: 

We get more oil than usual. There 
will be a small reduction in cotton acre- 
age. 

The Planters’ Oil Mill, 
Ga.: 

Because of the dry year the seed did 
not have oil in them. A heavy yield of 
lint makes a short yield of seed. About 


20 to 25 per cent. will be the extent of | 
The tendency 


the reduction in acreage. 
here is toward diversified farming. 
Tupelo Oil & Ice Co., Tupelo, Miss. : 
We find no material difference in the 
yield of oil. The acreage in cotton will 
be much less than last year. 


Gainesville, | 








THE 


“ NEVRLEK”’ 


THE FOSTER 
SHAKING GRATE 


has succeeded in shaking 
of doubt as to the actual 
installation under a goodly list of boilers. 
Its powers of shaking out those ashes and 
“‘clinkers ’’ that keep fires from doing their best 
all the time is the reason of its great success in 
shaking those ‘‘ doubts.’’ More about it ina brief 
booklet for the busy. 


F. W. Foster Mfg. Co., & Portland St., Boston. 


Float Valve has a “‘ stick-to- 
it-ness’’ that has long made it 
famous as the one Float Valve 
that starts tight (any decent 
valve does that much) and 


out the last traces 
economy of its 


Stays tight under the most 
valve-trying circumstances of 
place and pressure. 








P. O. BOX 88. 
BELL PHONE 404. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Cround Card Clothing. 
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Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Steel Clip, which is by far 
the strongest and best system of the present day. Competent men to 
Cloth or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. 


Burnisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Crinder Roller and Emery 


Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock 
And Shipped Same Day as Order is Received. 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
OFFICE, 400 W. Fourth St. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 


FACTORY, 2294 S. Tryon St. 
RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent. 


THE STAR VENTILATOR. 


STORM PROOF. EFFECTIVE. 
FOR VENTILATING MILLS, FACTORIES AND STOREHOUSES. 
We will mail booklet free upon application. 


MERCHANTS HICH CRADE ROOFINC PLATES 


Coated by the Pure Palm Oil Process. Sheets rigidly assorted: No 
Wasters: Copper, Tin or Galvanized Steel. 


Merchant's Metal ‘ : anish’’ Tiles and Gothic Shingles, Ornamental, Storm-Proof. 
Easily Laid Send for illustrated pamphlets. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO., Successor to Merchant & Co., Inc., Sole Manufacturers, 


Philadeiphia New York Chicago Brooklyn Baltimore Kansas City. 


LOWELL CRAYONS | IRE RAILING 
FOR MILL USE. | and ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS. 


| 
Quality to meet all requirements. | DUFUR & COMPANY 
NY, 
AaGvase fot Samgle ene. Vee? 311 N. Howard St., - Baltimore, Md. 
Wire Railings for Cemeteries, L: é 
LOWELL CRAYON CoO., ene Pele Se oration. Lames. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Grilles. Counter Railings, ElevatorEnclosures and Cabs, 
Original Makers. 






















Window Guards, Tree Guards. Sandand Coal Screens, 
Wire Cloths, Seives,Fenders, Wire Chairs, Settees, etc. 
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Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., Chickasha, 
Indian Territory: 

Our yield of oil per ton of seed this 
season will run about 10 per cent. less 
than last year. In this section during 
the season 1903-1904 there was moved 
to the oil mills about 80 per cent. of the 
entire production of seed made; during 
season 1904-1905, in proportion made, 
not in excess of 50 per cent. 

Havens Oil Co., Washington, N. C.: 

It is true that the cottonseed in this 
section has not yielded as much oil as 
in former years. Close observation has 
caused me to form an opinion that ex- 
cessive fertilizing will produce heavy 
and tough hulls on the seed, which les- 
sens the size of the kernel and therefore 
lessens the amount of oil. The cotton- 
seed crop in this section will be reduced 
25 per cent. The usual amount of fer- 
tilizer will be used, as farmers are plant- 
ing more truck. 

Bluff City Oil Co,, Pine Bluff, Ark.: 

We attribute the short yield of oil this 
season to the extremely dry and hot sum- 
mer and fall, which caused the cotton to 
mature permaturely—that is,to open be- 
fore the seed had thoroughly matured, 
this naturally making seed small and 
shriveled. 

Gus Baumgarten, superintendent and 
manager Schulenburg Oil Mill, Schu- 
lenburg, Texas: 

The cottonseed in this vicinity did not 
yield as much oil by several gallons as 
in former years. I attribute the differ- 
ence to the amountof faulty seed that 
have no kernel, caused mostly by boll- 
weevils’ puncture of the bolls. The re- 
duction in acreage will be about ten per 
cent. this year, as our farmers have 
been reducing the acreage the past two 
years on account of boll-weevils. 

Checotah Cotton Oil Co., Checotah, 
) ie 

The cottonseed in this section yielded 
about three to five gallons less than the 
normal yield, We attribute thisto the 
extremely dry season. Cotton acreage 
will be reduced in this section, conser- 
vatively estimated, 25 per cent. The 
outlook for diversification is better than 
ever before. 

T. J. Davis, president Elba Manufac- 
turing Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 

Our experience and observation this 
season is that the cottonseed has yielded 
about the average amount of oil as in 
former years. It is generally reported, 
and we believe correctly so, that the 
average amount of seed per bale of cot- 
ton produced has been somewhat less 
this season than the general average, 
owing to the increased yield of lint this 
seasons as against previous yields of 
lint. 
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YOU CAN’T AFFORD IT. 


Why do you use the old style wasteful grids in your pickers in these days of 





competition ? 
Now, if ever, is the time to improve your methods and adopt the most 


approved appliances for decreasing expense and improving product. 
The Schaellibaum Grid has no equal for saving waste, time, expense and for 
giving increased production and improved quality, without additional machines. 
Write for Letter C-3. 
THE ROB, SCHAELLIBAUM CO. sah PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
























ALL BUILDINGS. 


THE PERMANENT 
SCOTT & CO., MANUFRS. 
Established 1872. 


ASTEROID ROOFING CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A Solid Heavy Felt ready roofing. Unaffected by acid, alkali or gas fumes. 


ALSO IRON AND STEEL ROOFING. 


J & Betis & CoO. 
LONC LEAF YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 


Factory Flooring Plank Butted 
GEORGIA. 


THE PHOENIX FLUE CLEANER 


Has six adjustable, self sharpening, interlocking steel blades with 
beveledges. Doing perfect work, even in spliced flues. Sent on 
trial and are delivered. 


HUBBARD & CO., Washington, D. C. 


BLACKMAN VENTILATOR. 


Rift Flooring. Dressed Timbers up to 18 x 30 inches. 
to Exact Length. 


ASHBURN, 










PIONEER. POSITIVE. 
POWERFUL. PERPETUAL. 
POPULAR. PEERLESS. 


REMOVES HEAT, STEAM, GASES. COOLS, DRIES, PURIFIES. 


Reward of Merit. Over 7,000 in Use. 


If you have trouble in your Acid, Dye, Engine or Drying Room, 
we prescribe the Blackman Ventilator as a remedy. Consultation 
free. Send for highly interesting catalogue to the manufacturers. 


~ HOWARD & MORSE, 


45 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


COOPER CORLISS ENGINE. 


Tandem compound 12 in. and 22 in. x 36 in., with Worthingson Condenser. For sale in good 


condition. F. W. IREDELL, 


36 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 














»2t"_, MINERAL WOOL PIPE COVERING 
so” COPPER CASKETS. 


They save steam and make absolutely tight joints. 


U. 8S. MINERAL WOOL COMPANY, 
141 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


The SOUTHERN PIPE COVERING CO,, Richmond, Va. 
Manufacturers of 
Standard Asbestos-Magnesia Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
The only manufacturers of these materials in the South. 


CONTRACT WORK A SPECIALTY AND STRICTLY FIRS 
CLASS. 
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LUDWIC & CO., 


ATLANTA, CA. 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERS 


Consulting, Supervising, Contract- 
ing, Steam Power Plants, 


Electric Lighting and Power Trans- 
mission. 


Condensing Plants and Water Cool- 
ing Apparatus. 





Allen's Anti-Rust Paint 
For Roofs, Stacks, Etc. 


Costs Little. Coes Far. Lasts Long. 


Prolongs the Life of Old Roofs, 
Stacks, Etc. 
Time tried and in use by more than Ten 
Thousand Customers in America. 
Write for Evidence and Circulars. 


The Allen Anti-Rust Mfg. Co. 


439 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Crawford Power Presses 
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With HollowSteam Press Plates 


35 years record as the only sat- 
isfactory working machine 
made for pressing Un- 

derwear and Hysiery. 
Spence & Rideout, 
Successors to J. J. CRAWFORD & SON, 
Nashua, N. H. 
Dealers in Press Papers and Fender Boards. 
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This season has, generally speaking, 
been unfavorable to the cottonseed oil 
industry, as the price of seed has ranged 
abnormally high throughout the season, 


whereas the price of oil has been ex- | 
tremely low for the greater part of the | 


year, there being practically no margin 


or profit for the crusher between the | 
cost of the raw material and prices re- | 


ceived for their products, and it is our 
understanding that these conditions 


have ruled throughout the cotton-crush- | 


ing territory. It is yet too early to 
forecast what the outlook for the com- 
ing season will be; however, it is our 


impression that there is a strong prob- | 


Mfg. Co. 


ability of conditions being more favor- 
able to the industry, as a change in the 
situation must take place, and it is not 
likely that it will get any worse; in fact, 
we think that the situation favors a 
change in general that would tend to 
improve the conditions the coming 
season. 


J. R. Irvin, vice-president and general | 


manager Huntsville Cotton Oil Co., 
Huntsville, Texas: 


We think there is no doubt as to the | 


reduction in acreage reaching 25 per 
cent. or more. The low price of cotton 


| will naturally cause the acreage to be | 
| cut a great deal. 


Then the well organ- 
ized cotton association, which originated 
in Texas, pledging the farmers to re- 
duce the acreage 25 per cent., will have 
a marked effect. 

The McGregor Cotton Oil Co., Mc- 
Gregor, Texas: 

We have not noticed any marked fall- 
ing off in the yield of oil. Iam of the 
opinion that there will not be over 10 
per cent. decrease in the cotton acreage. 
There would probably have been a de- 
crease of 25 per cent. but that the season 
has been unfavorable for planting corn, 
and this land that was set aside for 
corn will be planted in cotton. 

S. G. Webb, president Minden Cotton 
Oil & Ice Co., Ltd., Minden, La.: 

I do not think the last season, just 
now closing, has been a _ profitable 
season for the manufacturers of crude 
oil, principally on account of the low 
prices which have prevailed for oil. 
Other mill products have sold at good 
prices. The anticipated heavy market- 
ing of seed did not materialize at many 
of the crude mills. Farmers have pre- 
ferred to use seed for cattle feed, also 
for corn and vegetable fertilizers, rath- 
er than sell at the low prices prevailing, 
and many mills have crushed less seed 
this year than last. We have crushed 
25 per cent. less, and have been closed 
down two weeks, and I learn that this 
is the experience of other crushers in 
this state. 











PITTSBURG, PA. 


Piping ‘‘Engineers”’ 


FURNISH AND ERECT 


PIPING SYSTEMS. 


Valves, Fittings and Piping 
for Superheated Steam. 

Best Adjustable Wedge Gate 
Valves. 

Climax 
Valves. 

Climax 3and 4 Way Hydraul- 
ic Valves. 

Gulland Float Valves. 

Anderson Non-Return Valves. 

Centrifugal Separators. 

Best Tilting Steam Traps. 


Pipe Bending a Specialty. 


Globe and Angle 





THE OLD RELIABLE 


SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Offers Every Advantage to the Traveling 
Public. 





Two Magnificent Trains each day between 


Atlanta, Monroe, Hamlet, Raleigh, Rich- 
mond, Portsmouth, Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and 


NEW YORK. 


| Three Trains Daily to 





Athens, Abbeville, Greenwood and Clinton 





THROUGH PULLMAN CARS and ELE- 
GANT CAFE DINING CARS. 





For further information address 


D. W. MORRAH, 
Depot Ticket Agent, City Pass. and T. Agent, 
Phone 2138. Phones 108. 

W. E. CHRISTIAN, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. 


EE NS 


Cc. B. WALKER, 
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The Haskell-Dawes Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of the best Type of 
Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery 


oa wet ape 4 Which are adapted for making all kinds of 
amuel Lawson’s 


Sen’s G ‘ 
Cotton, Gable Laid Twine, Gord and Rope. 


HEMP, JUTE 

AND FLAX The} Haskell-Dawes Machines are 
j built upon a New Principle, whereby 
MACHINERY. , the most Positive Results are secured. 
They occupy Less Space than the 
ordinary type of Machines, require 
Less Relative Power, and will turn 
out a Much Larger Product of Twine 

and Rope. 
The Special Attention of Cotton 
Manufacturers is called to our new 


DESCKIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 





Works,Frankford Jet., Philadelphia. 











HARDIE- TYNES MFG. co., 


BUILDERS OF— 


zoe CORLISS ENGINES 


—FOR- 


as Cotton rlills. 






Sl” 
Cotton Seed Oil Mills, 2 
Electric Light Plants, Factories 


AND EVERY PURPOSE. 
Write for Catalog and Prices to cccssssfie 


Hardie-Tynes Mfg.Co., : : : Birmingham, Ala. 


Forming and Rope-Laying Machines. 


176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. . 
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Winnsboro Cotton Oil Co., Winnsboro. 
Texas: 

It is an undisputed fact that the yield 
of oil from cottonseed was much less 
during the past season, due to the dry 


weather we had during the latter part | 


ef last summer and the early part of the 


fall. The cotton acreage will be re- | 


duced something like 10 to 15 per cent., 
we think. 


J. W. Whittle, secretary and manager | fully. 


Georgetown Oil Mills, Georgetown, 
Texas. : 

The oil-mill business has been any- 
thing except satisfactory this season. 
The reduction in acreage this year will 
be about 25 per cent. We will make no 
great improvements in our mill, as we 
have itin good shape, but there is al- 
ways more or less improvement each 
year. 

Rockwell Cotton Oil Co., Rockwell, 
Texas. : 

Last season was, in our opinion, a 
very hard year on the oil mill industry, 
nearly every phase of the business being 
against our interest. It is true that the 
yield of oil was short to the amount of 
about two gallons to the ton with us, 
and with others we understand it was 
greater. 

C. W. Whisonant, president and treas- 
urer Wilkinsville Cotton Oil Co., Wil- 
kinsville, S. C.: 

I think seed have yielded as much oil 
as last season. I think the acreage will 
be reduced 10 to 124 percent. There is 
some tendency toward diversified farm- 
ing. 


Latest Mill News. 
The erection of a large spinning mill 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., is talked of. 


General repairs will be made on the 
Warwick Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga.‘ 
costing $1,000. 


It is reported that out of town capi- 
talists have secured an option on ten 
acres of land near Columbus, Ga., for 
the purpose of building a cotton mill 
there. 


The Lily Mill, Spray, N.C., 
to its dyeing machinery. The Ameri- 
can Warehouse Company is building 
several large additions to its plant. It 
is reported that one and possibly two 
cotton mills will be built at Spray. 


We are informed that in all probabil- 
ity a new cotton mill will be built about 
twenty miles from Anderson, S. C., 
which will manufacture white goods. 


D. P. McBrayer, a prominent manufac- | 
turer, is connected with the movement | 


to build the milli. 
R. R. Ray, secretary and treasurer 


‘of the McAden Mills, has now recovered 


is adding 





| argest mills in the United States. 
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A MILL BASKET 


THAT WILL STAND 
HARD KNOCKS 
IS THE ONE TO BUY. 


Our duck baskets are standing 
the knocks in a number of the 














Write today for Booklet No. 4, which describes them 


MORRIS & CO., 


CROVEVILLE, N. J. 





/ Vigeae 
ADOLPH SUC K 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


173 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 


DEWEY 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


| J.J. DALTOA.C.E. 
| ASHEVILLE,A.C. 


BL OR CAMIZATION ANWD EXTENTION OF OLO PLAMTS 


SQUARE 





- Cooper-Corliss Engines 








Standard of Excellence 
in 


Economy, 
Durability. 


Design, 
. Workmanship, 





| Complete Steam Plants for Cotten 
Mills a s a Specialty. 


Write for Estimates. 


THE C. & C. COOPER CoO., 


Home Office and Works: MT. VERNON, OHIO. 
ATLANTA, Candler Bldg. CHARLOTTE, O. A. Robbins. NEW YORK, 1023 Havemeyer Bldg. 
BOSTON, 411 Weld Bidg. NEW ORLEANS, 217 Gravier St. CHICAGO, 1460 Monadnock Block. 
PHILADELPHIA, 820 Drexel Bldg. 

















SHAND @® LAFAYE, 


Mill Engineers 
and Architects 


1328Main St., Columbus, §. C. 
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GEORGE w. ‘PAYNE COMPANY, 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1903. 
BUILDERS OF 


Patent Cone Winders 


For Hosiery Manufacturers to Wind from 
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Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


_-. | ’ 
MM) ee Thuis el IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


Doubling Spoolers for doubling 2, 8 or more ends into one. 

Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps made and repaired at 
short notice. 


a oes se Works 102-106 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


PATENT CONE WINDER--1,700 MACHINES IN OPERATION. 





Investigation Invited. Prices Upon Application. 





BOX STRAPPING AND FASTENERS of all kinds. 












STEEL and WIRE BOX STRAPS, Flat, Plain, | BOX CORNER FASTENERS, 6, 8 or 10 prongs, 

Emt dort ed 1 hol different lengths and widths. LEAD CORDING 

“embossed or Twisted, with or without nail holes, | SEALS for CIGAR CASES. Security Seals for 
| 


IN ALL WIDTHS and GAUGES. | Liquor Cases. 


} 


MANUFACTURED BY 


vusneaeasape STANDARD METAL STRAP CO., new York,U.S. A. 













HOUGHTON’S IMPROVED STEEL THREAD BOARD 


AND METAL BACK RAIL 


With Hardened Thread Guides. 10 1-2 Cents per Spindle, complete, f. o. b. Worcester, Mass. 

The only Thread Board 
that holds a guide solid al! 
the time; neyer gets loose; 
is always in perfect ad- 
justment,and consequent- 
ly must make a saving in 
travelers, broken’ ends, 
waste, thread guides care, 
and greatly prolongs the 
wear of rings and in- 
creases the production per 
spindle. Millions in use, 
and every one has increas- 


ed the production of yarn 
per spindle. Investigation 


will substantiate the above. The last mill equipped with our Thread Boards shows an increase 
in yarn of 4 7, per cent., a saving of over 700 per cent. of their cost. When ordering machinery, 


specify ‘‘for Houghton’ s Improved Steel Thread Boards.’’ 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


Worcester, Mass. 


All infringements of these patents will by 
prosecut 
PATENTED 

November 30, 1897 

March 8, 1898 

duly 1. 1901 

Nevember ¥, 1901 

Jane 8, 1903 

March 1, 1904 

May 9, = 

August 23. 
AND STHER PATENTS PENDING. 
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WHEN IN BOSTON 


STOP AT THE 


HOTEL ESSEX 


| time ago. 


It is patronized and endorsed by the Proprie- | 


tors of Corron. 

The hotel is located directly opposite the 
South Station in the business district of the 
city, and is ol -to-date in all veupeste. 








Great Central 
ROUTE 


From Cincinnati and the South 


TOLEDO 


5 Through Trains Each Way Every Day. 
—- AND— 


DETROIT 


3 Beautiful Trains Each Way Every Day. 


Our Lines reach every important City and the Best Sum- 
mer Resorts in 


MICHIGAN 


On Day trains Ohmer’s Cafe Service. You can get as 
good meal as in any first-class restaurant. 


We use the 


TERMINAL STATION 


At Cor. Cherry and Seneca Sts., in Toledo, 0. 


FORT ST. DEPOT 


in Detroit, Mich. 


Make inquiry of our nearest agent about our 


CIRCUIT TOUR RATES. 
Something New! 


D. G. EDWARDS, Pass’r Traffic Manager, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


BOILERS enc”? 


CINES. 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes and Sheet Iron 
Work; Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes, 
Hangers, ete. ill Castings. Cast every 
day; work 200 hands. 

LOMBARD IRON WORKS & SUPPLY CO., 

AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


Improved Quick 3 Easy Rising 


STEAM, ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 


LEVATORS, 


HATOH CATES 
AND DUMB WAITERS. 


Send for Circular. 


KIMBALL BROS. CO., 
1025 9th St., Council Bloffs, Iowa. 
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the papers that were taken at the time | 


of the robbery of the mill safe some 
The papers were found Sat- 
| urday morning just before noon under 
| the McAdenville Methodist church. 


D. M. Baker informs CoTTon that 


35 


! 


JOHN W. FRIES 


WINSTON ~ SALEM, AC. 





he has ordered machinery to add 3,300 | 


| spindles to the Lulu Mill at Kings 


Mountain, N. C. The mill now has 


about 7,000 spindles and this makes it a 


10,000 spindle mill. 


The mill was built 


| several years ago with a view of accom- 





| ment. 





| modating this number of spindles. 


The building erected at the Revolu- 
tion Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., 
last year which provides for a doubling 
of capacity there, is now being equipped 
with machinery that will be electrically 
driven, and in addition all the other ma- 





yy EUREKA 
RT FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


Al VY / BODY! 


"ALWAY 5 REAL if OR USE 


THE H. H CHARLES co. 


QUINCY. ILL 








CHARLOTTE 
Roof and Paving Co. 


chines in the immense plant are being | 


similarly equipped. power being fur- | 
| nished by new boilers and other neces- | 
| sary equipment recently installed. 


A serious fire occurred a few days ago 


at the Trenton (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


| Some loose cotton caught in the packing 
room and extended to the mote depart- | 
The fire company, aided by mill | 
fire protection, after several hours of | 
| hard fighting, succeeded in putting it 
| out. 
| ton 
-amount of over $1,000. Covered by in- 


Damages are several bales of eot- 
and building machinery to the 


surance. 


The first meeting of the stockholders 
of the Brown Manufacturing Company, 
Concord, N. C., was held in the office of 
R. A. Brown & Sons recently, at which 
time the following officers were elected: 
President, C. W. Johnson; vice-presi- 
dent, R. A. Brown; secretary and treas- 
urer, E. F. White. Directors, R. A. 
Brown, C. W. Johnson, E. F. White, R. 
S. Young, M. L. Brown, J. P. Allison, 
J. A. Cannon, J. F. Goodman, W. L. 
Morris, B. E. Harris and W. W. Flowe. 


The handsome new school building in 
the Holt-Morgan Mill village, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., was destroyed this week by 
fire, which originated from lightning 
striking the belfry. The building was 
insured for $1,500. 


Letters patent have been issued for 


the Florida Power Company, whose | 


headquarters will be Ocala, and whose 
capital stock is $300,000. The purpose 
of the company is for the leasing and 


selling of water power rights, including | 


the construction of dams for the purpose 
of generating electric power. Incorpo- 
rators: Col. W. N. Camp, Clarence 
Camp, O. T. Green, R. F. Brewer, and 
G. D. Munsing. 


Easter Monday wasa day for unalloyed 
pleasure to the many cotton mill opera- 


Standard Gravel Roofers 


AND 


| Jobbers in Roofing Supplies, 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 








BELTING! 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 













OLD MACHINERY OF ALL 
KINDS PURCHASED. 


Walsh’s Sons @ Co., 


261 Washington Street, 
NEWARKH, N. J. 









| GUARANTEED SECOND HAND 


ENGINE BARGAINS 


CORLISS 
One 18 x 42 Bates. One 16 x 42 Hamilton. 
One 16 x36 McLaren. One 24 x 42 Atlas. 
One 20 x 42 Atlas. 
AUTOMATIC. 
One 21x44 Buckeye Girder Frame. 

One 16} x 27 Buckeye Tangys Frame. 
One 13 x 22 Bucke ~ Tangys Frame. 
Two 13x12B Center Crank. 

One 12 x 12 Porter Oenter Crank. 


Boilers. Shafting. Pulleys. 


Cleveland Belting e & Machinery Ce., 


| 8 Long Street, CLEV ELAND, o 





Belting. 


THE OSGOOD 








WAGON AND STOCK SCALES 


have more superior points of merit and construction than 
any scale on the market. Will you let us try to prove it? 


—_ 
Send for catalegue v. We be believe we can Save you money 


OSGOOD SCALE CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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COTTON SOFTENERS 
SIZES s+ SF SK # 
ALKALIES 3% # # 


Charles J. Fox 


—— MANUFACTURER OF—— 


ScoURINals Textile Soaps 


SCOURING® 
BLEACHING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


313 South Philip Street, 


J.E. SIRRINE, Mill Architect_and Engineer 


{ eats Mi Mills and 


| Water Power Developments. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Specialty 
GREENVILLE, ad Sad sad Sad 

















WHY NOT USE OUR 256 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS SPECIALISTS IN WINDING MACHINERY 


TO SECURE 3 ES FOR ALL 
THE BEST C WINDERS 
Also Parallel Tubes, for Yarns, Warps or Cloth Rolls. To Buy or Sell New or Second Hand 
Winders and Supplies, Etc. 


ARTHUR L. ciate & CO., 


~ BOSTON, MASS. 


176 Federal Street, - - 





HOSIERY BANDS 


ALBRICHT & SHENTON, 


READING, - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Quality and Prices Delivery 
PROMPT. 


CUARANTEED. 








MILL BROOMS. 


HODCES BROOM WORKS, 
271-275 Marietta Street, 
ATLANTA, CEORCIA. 
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1. GOLDSTEIN, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


Manufacturers’ Sewing Machines 
and Supplies. 


We buy entire plants of Sewing Machines for SPOT CASH. 


If you have anything in our line for 
Sale, let us make you an offer. 


av No. 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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tives at Spray, N.C. Allof the mills, 
except the Rhode Island Company’s 


_ plant, were closed down for the day, 
|and an excursion train, carrying five 


hundred pleasure seekers, was run up 
to Cascade, Va., where the Methodist 
Sunday-school of Spray gave a picnic. 
The splendid Smith River Band accom- 
panied the picnickers and furnished 
music throughout the day. 


A summary of the Hosiery Mill busi- 
ness at Kernersville, N. C., shows that 
there are in all, five mills giving em- 
ployment to 180 hands; 180 machines are 
operated with a total capacity of 1,190 
dozen pair of hose per day or 360,000 
annually; raw material consumed 800,000 


| pounds cotton yarns worth $128,600; 


value of manufactured goods annually, 
nearly $200,000; capital invested $65,- 
000. Nearly all the companies have 
plans for enlargement, and increase in 
capacity. 

A storm struck Union, 8S. C., Wednes- 
day afternoon at 5:50 o’clock and blew 


| off the rear end of the top story of Union 
| Cotton Mills No. 2 and dangerously 


wounded John Cambell, an operative, 
who was at that time lowering a window 
on the side that was blownin. It was 
reported that three others were covered 
up in the brick and timbers, but so far 


' noone has been found. The mill ma- 


chinery was damaged to the extent of 
several thousand dollars. A Methodist 
church and the chapel at Monarch Mills 
belonging to the Presbyterians were 
completely demolished, with a total loss 
of about $10,000. Aside from this no 
other damage has as yet been learned, 
but it is feared considerable has been 


| done in the country. 


A correspondent says he has it on 


_ good authority that Lowell (N. C.) is to 


have a new mill or rather an addition to 
the present mill. The directors are to 
meet this week to arrange to build. The 
addition will be 28x185 alongside the 


| preseat building and single story. The 
| mill now has over six thousand spindles 


and between two and three thousand 
will be added. One more boiler will be 
added to the power plant and some 
other improvements in the engine room, 
and this is expected to furnish power. 
The Lowell mill has been well managed 
and is sharing well in the prosperity of 


| the times. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Riverside Manufacturing 
Company, Greenville, S. C., the entire 
board of directors was re-elected. Most 
satisfactory reports were read by the 
officers and their management of the 
mills endorsed by the stockholders’ ac- 
tion. The directors met after the meet- 
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ing closed and re-elected the officers for 
another year, besides authorizing a div- 


idend of 4 per cent. semi-annually, pay- | 


able June 30th and December 3lst. 


These are the directors: 
Brayer, Fred G, Brown, R. E. Ligon, 
C. J. Brock, W. R. Osborne, D. A. Led- 
better, J. H. Anderson, J. Adger Smyth, 
Jr., and B. F. Mauldin. The officers 
are: D. P. McBrayer, president, and 
C. M. McClure, secretary. 


A stock company is being organized 


to build a $25,000 hosiery mill at Talla- | 


dega, Ala. 


S.G. Grimnshaw, of Houston, Texas, | 


representing the Southern Pacific Rail- 


way, is planning the establishment of a | 
big cotton mill at some point on that | 
He has visited | 


railroad in West Texas. 
Fall River, Mass., and interested a num- 
ber of capitalists and mill men of that 
city in the proposition. It is proposed 
to build for an equipment of 20,000 spin- 
dles and 500 looms and install apparatus 
for bleaching, dyeing and finishing. A 
mi!l of this character would necessitate 
the investment of about $500,000, and 
itis reported that investors have already 
subscribed freely to the proposed capi- 


tal stock. The Massachusetts parties | 


will visit Texas in the near future to 


complete plans for the selection of loca- | 
Four * 


other mills are eventually to be built by | 


tion and the erection of the mill. 


the same interests. 


Mecklenburg Cotton Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C., has completed its two-story 110x 
180-foot building, and has awarded 
contract for the equipment of machinery. 
The initial installation will be 6,500 


spindles, the intention being to increase | 


to 15,000 spindles and 450 looms in the 
future. 


the spinning 


Co., of Pawtucket, R. I. 


In our issue of March we referred to | 
the W. H. Rowe Knitting Co., of Hunts- | 


ville, Ala., as having completed arrange- 
ments for issuing $75,000 in bonds and 
increasing its production about 50 per 
cent. The company has now begun the 
erection of an additional building to ac- 
commodate the machinery that will be 
installed, and this equipment will be a 
removal of the knitting outfit of the 
company at Amsterdam, N. Y. In the 
latter city the company has been oper- 
ating six sets cards, 39 cylinders, 130 
sewing machines, etc., on the produc- 
tion of men’s cotton and woolen under- 
wear. The Rowe mill at Huntsville has 
5,000 cotton spindles, 38 knitting ma- 
chines, 60 sewing machines, etc. 


D. P. Mc- | 


The Draper Company, of Hope- | 
dale, Mass., will furnish the looms and | 
machinery will be fur- | 
nished by the Fales & Jenks Machine | 


THE GERMANIA LAMP 


IS NOW 


The Very Best Made Without Any Exception 


AND THE 
Germania Electric Lamp Co. 


Is Free and Independent of 
All Trusts and Gombinations 


thus enabling it to fix its own prices. 
Why then buy Trust-Made Lamps at prices fixed by the General 
Electric Co., to enable them to keep up their prices? 


Send Your Orders to the Factory. 


HARRISON, N. J. 
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Holmes Metallic Packing 


In Use ina Majority of Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence 
and Rhode Island Mills. 


There are two features of this packing that commend it to the favor of 
engine builders and mechanical] engineers. One is its acaptability to the 
inside of stuffing boxes without disconnecting the rod or stem. and the 
other is its frictionless character and durability. We do not claim to have 
the only all meta! packing fit to put on an engine, but we invariably have 
carried off the honors wherever we have been in competition. Ina recent 
six months’ trial, at the largest steel plant in Ohio, against seven of the 
best metallic packings of this country and Europe. on rods varying from 
8% to 12inches in diameter, the Hulmes received the unsnimous endorse- 
—— of a committee of six experts chosen to pass upon the 1eport of the 

es 

At the close of the Pan-American, at Buffalo, the Chiet Engineer of the 
Exhibition Co., Mr. W. M. Ball, wrote our Mr. Geo. D. Rollins: “Your 
packing has given perfect satisfaction. We installed it on engines where 
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’ \ soft packing had failed to work satisfactorily, and in that way it had a 
| + 602,328 Fy severe test. I wish tocongratulate you on its complete success, and in fu- 
| ne ture, whenever possible. I will use no other.” 


We have over a hundred similar voluntary testimonials. Write us for further information. 


HOLMES METALLIC PACKING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Reorganized by Consolidation with Geo. D. Rollins & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Send for Catalogue C, if interested. 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines and 
Hamilton-Holzwarth Steam Turbines. 


j 


Steam Turbines 


FOR COTTON MILLS 
and Other Purposes 





39 and 41 Cortlandt St., New York. ° 
716 Empire Bidg , Pittsburg. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


1127 Marquette Bldg , Chicago. 

1316 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. C. Moore & Co. San Francisco, Cal. 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 


403 Equitable Building ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for Catalogue T of Turbines. 
Send for Calalogue V of Engines. 


THE HOOVE N, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY, 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 
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We want YOUR 


Opinion. 


Those who have 
Tried them say 


They are the 
Samples sent 


BEST... P a P ith | | Pivcg) for Trial. 


CARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, {9 and 21 Roosevelt Street, NEW YORK. 


GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, CA. 


WE CARRY THE LARGEST Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers 
erock m THe soura or Pipe, Valves, General Steam and Water Supplies. sree sccm 0 cotns vive w 











“SPECIAL” 
SOAPS, 


WARREN | oni 
AND 
PALM, SIZINGS. 
vin SOAP 


GREEN OLIVE, 


BLEACHERS’ CHIP, MFG. CO., 


and 
Products LINEN SOAPS, 


She 





You are not to be blamed for mop- 
ing when you get through packing a 
stuffing box if you HAvE to use 
ordinary packing which produces 
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for SOFTENERS, BOSTON, MASS. so much friction that it will be 
Cotton, SIZINGS ground to pieces in a week or so. 

Linen and using ordinary packing after the evidence we 
and DRESSINGS. have been producing for mouths and months, 
Knitting Mills, | proving conclusive y, by the experiences of 

your fellow engineers, that those who 

Bleachers, 
Dyers and Vee P. P. P. 
Finishers. 

ean forget there is such a thing as a stuffing bex 
Established, 1870. Incorporated, 1890. for months, possibly years, at a stretch. If 
these proofs have escaped your notice write 
us and we will send you enough to con- 
vince you that a rod packed with P. P. P. can 
be forgotten during the hot months, at least. 





Enjoy this summer as did the engineer in the 
following case: 






DeHAVEN ALL-STEEL RING TRAVELERS. 


We are the largest Independent Travelers Makers in the country. 


BE INDEPENDENT 


Buy your travelers from the progressive and fearless manufacturers. 


DeHAVEN MFG. CO., 


Nos, 50-52-54 COLUMBIA NIGHTS, BROOKLIN, N. Y. 


~ Sterling Spool & 
side, EO, TI hctaihitaeee 







‘ I packed my high o assure piston rod with 

P.P. P on April 1901. Although it was 

in oan ost continuous service 

night and day. the packing is still 
intact and giving good service. 
E_mer E. Wentz, 

Chief Engineer. 

Marquette, Mich., Jan. 26, 1903. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COM’NY 
Philadelphia and Ceicago 
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The Modern Ginnery. 

It is estimated that not less than a 
quarter of a million bales of cotton of 
each crop are destroyed by fire along 
with the ginneries where the staple was 
prepared for market. When it is con- 
sidered that there are some 33,000 gin- 
neries scattered throughout the cotton 
states, and that these plants are among 
the most inflammable in the world, it is 
no wonder that insurance companies 
look with horror on the gin hazard. 
Insurance rates are so high on these 
establishments that comparatively few 
of them are protected. 

There is little reason for thisimmense 
loss each year and for the enormous 
risk that is carried by owners of gin- 
neries. While it is true that fire is 
sometimes caused by the friction of a 
bit of steel in the seed cotton, or a match 
or a cigarette stump carelessly dropped 
in the bin, still the great majority of 
losses come from sparks from the smoke- 
stack. Until recently this hazard was 
unavoidable, but now there is no man- 
ner of reason in it. The development 
of the gasoline engine to its present 
stage of remarkable efficiency puts a 
sparkless gin motor within the reach of 
every ginner. 

The gasoline engine is peculiarly 


adapted to the requirements of the cot- 
ton ginner. Ginning is naturally a 
spasmodic procedure, and for spasmodic 
work no prime mover is in the same 
class with the gasoline engine. So far 
as the engine itse}f is concerned, its 
economy is the same whether used one 
hour or twenty-four out of the day. It 
runs when needed at small cost and can 
remain idle at no cost other than inter- 
est on the investment. Operations can 
be started when the wagon drives under 
the elevator and be stopped when the 
bale is pushed from the press box. The 
ginner may also be engineer and there 
is no needofa fireman. The water sup- 
ply may be cut to an infinitismal point 
as compared with boiler requirements, 
and a prolonged drouth need have no 
terrors for the ginner. Last year, 
thousands of gins were stopped for 
weeks because of the failure of water 
supply.. This prevented thousands of 
cotton planters from getting the benefit 
of the high prices which prevailed be- 
fore the appearance of the bureau re- 
port which sent the price scuttling for 
the cellar. It would not be far amiss 
to estimate that the failure of water 
supply at thousands of gins during Oc- 
tober and November cost the cotton 
planters throughout the belt $50,000,000. 


The delayed movement was largely due 
to this factor, which would have been 
entirely avoided had gasoline engines 
been employed for driving gins. The 
water necessary to generate steam for 
an hour’s run will cool a gasoline engine 
all day. 

There is no part of the ginning pro- 
cess which requires the use of steam. 
For that reason the presence of a boiler 
at a ginnery is only made necessary by 
the use of the steam engine. When an 
engine which requires no boiler is avai)- 
able the investment of good money ina 
non-essential is therefore absolutely un- 
necessary. In planning a gin outfit the 
money usually invested in a boiler may 
be used to increase the number of gins. 
The saving in the wages of a fireman 
throughout the season will pay an ex- 
cellent dividend on the cost of the gaso- 
line e~ gine. 

The oil mills are gradually central- 
izing the ginning business into large 
modern plants located on the railroad 
where seed may be easily transported 
to their mills. Crushers should be more 
interested in the gasoline engine prop- 
osition than small ginners for the econ- 
omy of this style of prime mover in- 
creases with its capacity. There isa 
wide field of usefulness in the South for 
the gasoline engine, but in no line will 
it be found more peculiarly useful than 
in ginning cotton. 
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ings of invoices. 


preference is not hard to find. 


pieces while listing and counting the yardage. 


Invoicing the Goods as They 
are Packed 


Practically all the foremost cotton and print mills, bleachers and _fin- 
ishers, are using the BURROUGHS Adding and Listing Machine to add 
and list the yardage and number of pieces; and to make listings and _foot- 


As the BURROUGHS is absolutely infallible in its calculations, and 
at the same time six times as fast as the human mind, the reason for this 
Machines are made to add quarters, thirds, 


halves and eighths—and we equip machines to automatically count the 


The new booklet fully describing the new system for use in cotton and kindred miils will be sent on request as soon as 


published. 


FREE TRIAL. We will gladly place a BURROUGHS on trial in any mill, free of charge with absolutely no obligation 


to purchase. 


Mention COTTON when writing to us. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


(Formerly American Arithmometer Co., of St. Louis, Mo.) 


Detroit Michigan, U. S. A. 
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SEEMS FOOLISH, DON’T IT? 


In these days of high s:i+-nce and improved mechanism, it seems rather foolish to keep 
continually purchasing chemicals to accomplish that which can be inexpensively done with 
an autom: tic machine which costs nothing after it is once installed. 


The Buckeye Automatic Boiler Cleaner 


remdves all sediment and scale forming impurities from the water in your boiler. 


It not 


only prevents new scale but removes old and returns pure hot water to the boiler. 










TEXAS = NORTHWEST 
QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 





SOLID TRAIN TO NEW ORLEANS AND CINCINNATI 
THROUGH SLEEPER CHATTANOOGA «xo SHREVEPORT 


REDUCED RATES AND EXCELLENT 
SERVICE to NORTHWEST POINTS. 


C. CONN, D. P. A. 
0. E. CLARKE, &. E. P. A. 


Toledo, O., July 23, 1904. 
The Buckeye Boiler 
Skimmer Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Gentlemen---We have 
had in use for about a 
year one of your Boiler 
Skimmers, attached to 
our McNeil Water Tube 
Boiler, and have found 
ita very profitable in- 
vestment. Before put- 
ting on this device, we 
were obliged to clean 
out our water tubes 
every two or three week 
in order to keep upa 
satisfactory amount of 
steam. After installing 
your Buekeye Cleaner, 
we found it only neces- 
sary to clean our boiler 
once in three months, 
and in openingup the 
tubes we find but very 
little mud and seale. 
We cheerfully reccom- 
mend this device to any 
concern who may 
users of steam. It has 
also reduced our coal 
account. Very respect- 
fully yours, 
THE HARRIS TOY CO. 


we F. H. Harris, Pres. 


Buckeye Boiler SKimmer Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


We instal) them on trial 
Write tonight for Catologue 





Herculene Gold Water Paint 


A superior: aint for any kind of inside work. Will not fade, rub or 
flake. Made ready for use simply by being mixed with cold water. 
Can be applied by an inexperienced person, and is absolutely fire 


proof. Adapted to 


Cotton Mills, Factories and Foundries 
and wherever large surfaces are to be-whitened. Write 


JOHN T. DONOHUE & CO., 


Thames and Ann Streets. BALTIMORE, MD. 


REAGHED VIA 





OURS. Quickest timo to Dallas, 
Ft. Worth and all Northern Texas Points. 


15 HOURS. Quickest time to Southern 





Texas Points. 














For information call on or address, 
Read Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 



















Milling Loom Frames. 

The castings which are assembled 
into ordinary machinery, are a foundry 
product, and necessarily vary more or 
less in many important details. Differ- 
ence in the heat of the melted metal, 
and variation in the rapidity of flow, 
and strains of cooling, are bound to 
warp and twist the finished product 
more or less, in spite of care. If we 
add to these reasons the differences in- 
troduced by old foundry practice, in 
hand-made molds with uniform patterns, 
the errors are necessarily multiplied. 
Our own foundry is eqnipped with the 
very best molding machines; in fact, 
they represent improvements designed 
in our own shops, and incorporated in 
trade machines through special arrange- 
ment. Our castings have won praise 
wherever they have gone, as we take 
particular pains in the selection and 
combination of different grades of iron 
to secure uniformity, and the very best 
possible results both in finish and adapt- 
ability to tool work. They are as good, 
if not better, than any made elsewhere, © 
but still they are not good enough. 

Following the general American cus- 
tom, we have built our looms for years 
by assembling the frame from the foun- 
dry castings, without machining either 
the sides or girts. In our aim to per- 
fect our loom frame beyond the general 
practice of loom builders, we have re- 
cently introduced a full line of modern 
machiny tools, especially designed for 
our own loom products. Each loom that 
we now send out has the sides carefully 
milled where other parts are attached, 
and the connecting girts are also milled 
to absolute uniformity in length. The 
cut shows one of our loom side milling 
machines in operation. There are so 
many places to be cut that a consider- 
able variety of motions is necessary. 
The machine for milling the girt ends is 
naturally more simple in detail. Our 
loums now approach a uniform standard 
of size and position of parts, and we ex- 
pect that they will operate with uni- 
formity and precision. Repair parts 
will naturally fit closer, and the whole 
machine has been raised into a higher 
class by starting with a machined frame. 

We do not expect the builders of com- 
mon lvoms will follow this practice; in 
fact, we would not advise them to do so. 
Any money spent in the further perfec- 
tion of the common loom is practically 
wasted, for the present common loom is 
good enough for the few years of use 
ahead of it.—Cotton Chats. 
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The E. Keeler Boilers. 

The E. Keeler Company, of Williams- 
port, Pa., is issuing an illustrated cata- 
logue descriptive of its make of water- 
tube boilers. This company has been 
continuously engaged for 40 years in the 
manufacture of steam boilers of the 
tubular, portable and marine type. Its 
plant was doubled in 1900, and after 
equipping throughout with the most 
modern hydraulic and electric machi- 
nery the construction of water-tube 
boilers was begun. Witha modern plant 
at its service and an intimate knowledge 
of requirements gathered during 40 
years’ experience in the construction of 
a uniformly high grade of boilers, the 
company is building a water tube boiler 
that has proved acceptable to discrimi- 
nating steam users in all parts of the 
country. The large number of these in 
successful service prove alike the ex- 
cellence of design and workmanship. 
The company is fully convinced that the 
Kevler water tube boiler fully substan- 
tiates its claims for reliability, durabil- 
ity, economy, ease of cleaning and 
facility of repairs, while the minor de- 
tails of construction must appeal to the 
intelligent éngineer as being carefully 
designed for practical use. The E. 


ee 


Southern Agent, 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, The Draper Company, 


Empire Bidg,, ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON. 
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Keeler Company makes a specialty of 
designing and installing complete power 
plants and everything necessary to their 
successful operation, 2nd in taking con- 
tracts guarantees the successful work- 
ing of the entire plant. For a detailed 
description of the Keeler boilers write 
for a copy of the catalogue referred to. 


All About Rope Transmission. 

“The Blue Book of Rope Transmis- 
sion” tells all about the subject to which 
its title refers. This treatise first ap- 
peared in 1898 as a ‘‘Little Blue Book 
on Rope Transmission,”’ In 1900 was is- 
sued a second edition, followed by a 
third in 1902, each being enlarged and 
improved. As this book is now general- 
ly adopted asa standard for mill engi- 
gineers and as a text book in many col- 
leges, its title is now ‘*The Blue Book of 
Rope Transmission.” To make this 
book practical and thoroughly abreast 
with the latest improvements the Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Co. has spared no 
pains nor expense. The services of an 


experienced engineer were secured to 
visit every prominent designer of rope 
drives and plants where rope drives 
were in operation to meeet and discuss 
with those in actual charge of these 





ONE OF ‘OUR LATEST LOOMS 


drives their peculiar features, the proper 
method of overcoming any difficulties 
that might exist, the particular proper- 
ties a transmission rope should possess 
to give best results, and all other ques- 
tions pertaining to a perfect knowledge 
of rope driving. The inspection con- 
sumed two years’ time, during which 
the engineer visited every drive of im- 
portance in Canada and in the United 
States east of the Rocky mountains. 
This study of American drives has re- 
cently been augumented by a visit to 
plants of Great Britain, Belgium and 
France. The book is well within the 
easy comprehension of the mill me- 
chanic, illustrating, as it does, by actual 
examples of rope drives now in service, 
the many peculiar points arising from 
the varied conditions under which this 
form of transmissionisused. Frederick 
S. Greene, of New York, the engineer 
who made this study of rope drives, and 
who compiled this fourth edition of the 
**Blue Book,” is a member of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
His special study of rope transmission 
permits him to speak as an authority. 
Copies of ‘‘The Blue Book on Rope 
Transmission” will be mailed to any ap- 
plicanc by the publisher, the American 
Manufacturing Co., 65 Wall street, New 
York. maker of cordage. 
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Spindles 
Spinning Rings 
Separators 
Lever Screws 
for 
Spinning Frames 
and 
Twisters 
Warpers 


Spoolers 
Reels 
Banding Machines 
Balling Machines 
Loom Temples 

also 
Northrop Looms 

for 

all classes of single 


shuttle weaving on 
ordinary grade 
cotton fabrics 


HOPEDALE, 
MASS. 








COTTON. 
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RIOR A RAT 
Wildman Manufacturing 


Company, 


(Formerly McMichael & Wildman Mfg. we 
N ° RRISTOWN, ° 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN. 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF 
Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, 
- | Sweaters, Etc. 
Established Reputation for : 


The Largest Production. 


Best Quality Fabric. 
| Durability. 
: Economy of Operation. 


| Pall particulars, description and samples furnished upon application. 
















New Automatic Loom. 

The advent of a new automatic loom 
upon the scene is of such importance to 
the cotton manufacturers of this coun- 
try that it is not surprising that there is 
so much interest manifested in the new 
automatic loom built and sold by the 





NEW STAFFORD AUTOMATIC LOOM. 


Geo. W. Stafford Company, of Read- 
ville, Mass. The loom is practically the 


standard Stafford loom, of which so 
many are in use throughout the country, 
with an ingenious and extremely simple 
shuttle changing device, which operates 
only when for any reason the filling is 
to be replenished. The action of the 
loom then becomes almost human: It 
stops, the empty shuttle is changed, a 
new one is substituted; and the loom 
starts off precisely as if under the hand 
of a weaver. 

One great advantage of this loom is 
that cop or bobbin fillingcan be used 
with equal facility, and another is that 
it does not require any special mill sup- 
plies. This fact in itself is a matter of 
no little importance. 

Weare told that mills. where these 
looms have been installed weavers are 
operating from twenty-six to thirty 
apiece, producing a splendid quality of 
cloth, and a production per loom much 
greater than ever before obtained in 
these mills. Weare informed that the 
Stafford Company has recently taken a 
number of orders for these looms, and 
in every case has secured repeat orders, 
which would certainly lead one to think 
that the loom is everything they claim 
for it. 

Full particulars, prices, etc. can be 


had by addressing the Geo. W. Stafford 
Company, Readville, Mass. 


The Manchester Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
whoare making extensive improvements 
in their present equipment have placed 
their order for Revolving Flat Cards and 
Drawing Frames with the Howard & 
Bullough American, Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L. 


Additional New Mill Notes. 

Articles of. incorporation have been 
filed for. the Lillian Knitting Mllls Co., 
of Albemarle, N. C., the capital stock 
paid in being $25,000, with privilege of 
increasing to $50,000. Tue incorpora- 
tors are messrs. A. L. Patterson, R. A. 
Crowell, J. M. Morrow, J. S. Efird, J. 
W. Cannon, S. H. Hearne, M. F. Little 
and R. L. Smith. The company has 
purcyesed site and will build a mill for 
manufacturing knit goods. Mr. Patter- 
son is the prime mover in the enter- 
prise. Mr. Crowell has been elected 
president and Mr. Patterson, secretary- 
treasurer; directors, Messrs. J. W. Can- 
non, of Concord, N. C.; R. L. Smith, J. 
M. Morrow, J. 8S. Efird and S. H. 
Hearne, each of Albemaale. The com- 
pany will erect a modern mill building 
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equipped with steam heating apparatus, 
fire protection appliances, electric light- 
ing fixtures, etc. Its textile machinery 
will be 100 knitting machines for the 
production of about 500 dozen pairs of 
hosiery daily. 


Plans and specifications have been 
completed for the buildings of the Perk- 
ins Knitting Mills, of Columbus, Ga., 
and the contract for construction has 
been awarded to the J. F. Gallivan 
Building & Construction Co. of Green- 
ville, S.C. These buildings are of a 
size and character to accommodate in 
the best possible manner an equipment 
of from 3,000 to 4,000 spindles and 150 
knitting machines for the spinning of 
cotton yarns andthe knitting of said 
yarns intoknit goods. These facts were 
referred to when the organization of the 
Perkins Knitting Mills was reported. 
The capital stock is $75,000, with privi- 
lege of increasing to $300,000, but the 
initial investment will be $100,000. C. 
P. Perkins is president. 


In its issue of March, CoTTON referred 
to the plans of the Beatrice Cotton Mills 
for the erection of a cotton mill of 20,- 
000 spindles and 600 looms at Meridian. 


COTTON 


Miss. The company is now endeavor- 
ing to complete the arrangements for 
establishing the enterprise, and it is 
asking bids on the machinery required. 
Its intention is to have the plant com- 
pleted by the end. of the year, manu- 
facturing 7,500 pounds of average 30s 
yarns, which will be woven into the 
better grades of gingham and wash 
fabrics. About 600 persons will be em 
ployed. The Beatrice Cotton Mills in- 
corporated several months ago with a 
capital stock of $400,000, and Louis Cohh 
is general manager. The constructing 
engineer has not been engaged. 


A meeting of business men interested 
in the formation of the proposed cotton- 
mill company for Maysville, Ga., re- 
ferred to last week, was held several 
days ago. It was announced that $60,- 
000 had been subscribed, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to secure sub- 
scriptions for the $40.000 remaining. 
Wm. C. Burns of the Georgia Technical 
School, Atlanta, Ga., is the prime 
mover in this enterprise. Among the 
Maysville persons interested are Messrs. 
Ed. C. Garrison, Stig Morris, Charles 


McCurdy, J. D. Yarbrough, M. E. 
Adams and T. G. Underwood. 
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L KNITTING 





The Northside Knitting Co., reported 
incorporated last week, has purchased 
the old knitting-mill property at Lam- 
bert’s Point, Norfolk, Va. It willequip 
the buildings with modern machinery 
for the manufacture of knit underwear, 
the daily output to be 200 suits and 
about 150 operatives to be employed. 
The company’s capital stock is $25,000. 
A. W. Chapin is superintendent. 


J. D. Kennette, of Raleigh, N. C., has 
purchased at public auction the Wash- 
ington Knitting Mills, at Washington, 


N.C. 


S. Reed & Son, of Marble 
will establish a cotton man- 
summer. 


Messrs. T. 
Falls, Tex., 
ufacturing plant during the 
They will utilize the power of the Mar- 
ble Falls for motive power. No further 
details announced. 


It is reported that the Rhode Island 
Company, of Spray, N. C., will add 400 
looms to its mill during the summer. 
This company has a yarn mill with 
5,00) spindles which was completed last 
December, its cost having been about 
$80,00). There is space for 5,000 more 
spindles in the mill. 








NYE & TREDICK CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB 


MACHINERY 


—_FOR— 
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i 14 COTTON. 
, ENCINEERS who want to make the greatest possible success of 
, | their business can do so by using the 
. AND MILL ‘ Ss ) 
ARCHITECTS Acme and Hemphill Knitters 
ik The most highly devel- 
8. W. Cor. (2th and Chestnut Street, oped and improved knit- 
ters on the market. They 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. insure the most econom- 
ical productions of all 
Have Designed and Supervised the Erection of 300 Factories. kinds of hosiery. They 
Send for Book. embody every feature a 
hosiery manufacturer 
ag Bani, wi: es ean desire. Write us ior 
j full particulars. 
} Our latch needles also 
: The take the lead. A trial of 
u a€ them will convince you 
i of this. 
: | Highest 
| MAYO 
) Producing KNIT. MACHINE & 
a | 
r | Knitting NEEDLE CO., 
: F 
ranklin Falls, N.H. y 
Machine : 4 
: . PHILADELPHIA OFFICES: 
7 ) hes tied Sine bh é3 i Knickerbocker Bldg... ae 
@ “HEMPHILL” 2S Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets. ACME 
j ———____—— — 
. | 
TOMPKINS BROS. COMPAN 
, Machinery Exchange 
q Machinists and Engineers, 
| __—s TROY, NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 
| a = R. S. ARMSTRONG & BRO., 
| END IN YOUR SUBSCRIP- ATLANTA, GA, 
. | . We earry a large stock of Engines, Boilers, Iron and Wood Working Machinery, Shafting 
j | TION TO COTTON TO- Hangers, Pulleys, Belting, C Hoare. come Outfits, Light Rails and Structural Material. 
DAY. $2.00 A YEAR. #* »#* SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
| te ee 
| THE CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD KNIT’ RIBBED GOODS 
{ FOR FINISHING 








. | IS BY THE USE OF OUR——— 


HIGH SPEED MACHINES. 


Blankets, Skirts 


OR 
Any Cotton Goods 
REQUIRING A 
Usefal and Ornamental 
FINISH 


Should be Finished by Some 
of Our Various 


a ee A, tea ets hth. 





Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating kind of 


MACHINES. Fabric to be Finished. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY, 


Bourse Building, 


346 Broadway, HARTFO RD, CONN. Philadelphia. 


New York. 
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A NEW HOTEL 
at the OLD STAND 


$250,000 has just been spent 


Remodeling, Refurnishing 
and Redecorating the .... 


‘HOTEL EMPIRE | 


Broadway, Empire Square and 63d Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Restaurant and Service Unexcelled 


Splendid Location 
Most Modern Improvements 


All surface cars pass or transfer to 
door. Subway and “L” stations 
2 minutes. Hotel fronting 
on three streets 








Electric Clocks, Telephones, and Auto- 
matic Lighting devices in every 
room 


MODERATE RATES 
MUSIC 


w. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor 
Send for Guide of New York—Free 








19 South 7th Street, 
PHILA., PA. 


Paper 
Cloth 


Boards 
For Textile Mills, 


J. K. SHRYOCK, 





All weights and sizes furnished by thousand, | 


ton or carload. Prompt delivery assured. 
Samples and prices on request. 














Patent Applied For. 


THE 


MechanicaL 


| 


VENTILATOR. | 





TELL YOUR VENTILATING 
TROUBLES TO THE 


Mechanical Metal Mfg. Co., 


369 Bourse Building, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also Manufacturers of 


| 
HIGH GRADE BABBITT METALS. __ 





>< 


Some of You Southern 
Manufacturers Have Paid 
Enough for Fingers and Toes, | 


and for arms and legs, to pay for an installation 
of the Monarch Engine-Stop and Speed-Limit Sys- 
tem two or three times over. Every time a care- 
less workman has fed a finger to one of your 
machines, you have been haled to court and made 
to pay. It has not only cost you actual cash, but 
has tuken a lot of valuable time and distracted 
your attention from matters of moment. 


The Monarch Engine-Stop 
And Speed-Limit System 
Protects You 


not only from serious engine accidents, but from 
the payment of heavy damages in case of injury to 
an employe through entanglement with the ma- 
chinery. It stops the engine automatically as 
soon as it begins to overspeed and enables it to be 
stopped with equal promptness, from any part of 
the shop, by means of push switches, in case of 
accident to men or machines. 


Justice Douglass, of the 

Supreme Court of Rhode Island, 
Found for the Defendant in a 
Recent Employer’s Liability Action, 


Case No. 3287, Desrosiers vs. Bourn, because it was 
shown that by means of a push switch operating 
the Monarch Engine-Stop and Speed-Limit System, 
the machinery was stopped within six or eight 
seconds, saving the man from serious injury. No 
court of law can find you negligent in your duty to 
your employes when you show that you have taken 
every possible precaution by the installation of 
this System. It gives you double protection—first 
from the serious and often fatal engine accidents 
that occur in spite of all ordinary precautionary 
measures, and second from the carelessness of 
employes. You never know when yon are going 
to need it, but you can be sure that when you do 
need it, there is nothing that can take its place. 


Send for our new Catalog; for our Booklet of proofs, ‘‘As Others See 
Us,’’ and for ‘‘What Justice Douglass Said,’’ all free. A day’s delay may 
easily cost you e thousand dollars—yes, ten thousand. It cost one big 
concern a hundred thousand not long ago. 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Co. 


100 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


BOSTON, MASS., 310 Congress St., Nightingale & Childs Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA., 820 Drexel Bidg., R. T Mickle. 
CARTER & GILLESPIE ELECTRIC CO,, Atlanta, Ga. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 63 First St., Chas. C. Moore & Co. 
PROVIDENCE, K.1., 75 Westminster St., C. H. George. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1501 Fisher Bidg., H. J. Gebhardt. 
LONDON, ENG., 66 Victoria St., Drake & Gorham, Ltd. 
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Elijah Ashworth, °° se Sigiana 


Agent 


Manufacturer of 


” CARD CLOTHING. * 


LICKERINS REWOUND. 


Henry Ashworth, : 
Fall River, Mass. 


TOPS RECLOTHED. SPIRAL BRUSHES REFILLED. 


REGULAR SIZES OF CLOTHING ALWAYS IN STOCK, 
W. H. BIGELOW, : : Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY AND YARN THAT WILL NOT TENDER THE GOODS 


The Dubois Latest Improved “Sanitary” Oxidize Fast Black Dyeing 
with Lisle Thread Finish Process, Patented March, 1903, Leads Them All. 











mill and personally teach the dyeing, oxidizing, lisleing 
finishing, and stay with you until you thorvuughly under- 
stand all the particulars. Will contract for your com 

plete oxidize dyeing plant with my stationary or rotary 
oxidizing apparatus with electric thermometer. patented 
June, 190i, and June, 1902, of which Iam the only manu- 


This is the most reliable dyeing formula in ex'stence 
for the dyeing of cotton hosiery. It has been adopted 
successfully by many of the leading manufacturers, num- 
oering to thisdate to thirty-four mills. It has the follow- 
ing invaluable quality, viz: 

“It always gives uniform shade. oxidizes and lisles 
quick, and leaves the fabric aimost 4s strong as 
they were before dyeing, and because of its quick oxi- 
dizing and lisleing and not tendering the goods it stops 
overtime and night work and does away with mending. 
But most important of all, itis the only dye liquor that 
can be compounded to suit the seasons of the year and 
stand the hottest weather of ‘he South without in the 
least interfering with its good qualities.” 

The eost of this black is as follows :—$1.50 per 100 pour ds 
for the ordinary black, and $1.90 per 10' pounds tor the 
best, for al! chemicals used, iabor and steam extra, which 
is very small. 

This valuabie dye formula with its Lisle Thread Finish 
Patented process can be sane in a lump sum, or be 
made use of on paying a small monthly rovalty per 100 
pounds of goods dyed. The advertiser will go to your | 


A. N. DUBOIS, or the KEYSTONE LAW AND PATENT COMPANY, 


facturer. 

NOTICE—WiII be pleased to give highest references on 
large mills with party meaning business as to above 
claims. 

N.B. lUhereby give notice to the general public that 
I have not and never have had any connection with the 
O. & P. Rothe Mfg. and Supply Co., Ltd.. of Norristown, 
Pa..and that their advertixement offering formula for 
“Sanitary” Fast Black is without my consent, 

The ‘“‘Sanitary” Fast Black Formula is exclusively of 
my own invention as far back as 18 years, and any one 
that buys this valuable formula is always bound to keep 
it secret, and no one else has the right to use it or sell it. 


Apply only to 


2L70 Sedgely Avenue, above Zith ¥.. Uetz Balldirg, PHILADELPHIA. PA 


‘NORTH GERIIAN LLOYD. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR TWIN-SCKEW STEAMERS, 


‘Neckar,’ ‘Main,’ ‘Rhein,’ of 10,000 tons; ‘Koln,’ ‘Chemnitz,’ 
‘Brandenburg,’ of 8,000 tons; ‘Cassel,’ ‘Breslau,’ of 8,000 tons 


Sail Regularly every Wednesday at 2 P. M. from 


BALTIMORE To BREMEN. 


SECOND CABIN PASSAGE 850.00 and Upwards. 


Freight at lowest current rates to Bremen, Hamburg, to all ports in the Baltic and Medi ter 
ranean, in India, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, etc. 
Ask your railway freight agent for through freight rates. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents, 
| 7 South Cay Street, Baltimore, Md. 








The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, 


CHATTANOOCA, TENN., 


Manufacturers of 


BOILERS 


OF ALL #YPES. 
Write us for prices on any kind of plate or sheet iron work. 


HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY. 
















Reels for Cotton woolen and worstea 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








212% TO 2130 BAS? YORK STREET 


| of this mill. 


| assistant treasurer. 
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The Crews Manufacturing Co., com- 
posed of T. A. Crews, of Waikertown, 
N. C., and G. N, Crews, of Kernersville, 
N. C., has purchased and will operate 
the old Southern Woolen Mills at Ker- 
nersville. This plant is equipped for 
the manufacture of blankets and slasher 
and roll cloth. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., May 17.—It is 
given out here that in the near future 
the Richmond Hosiery Mill, the main 
plant of which is lecated at Rossville, 
Ga., four miles from Chattanooga, will 
erect a larga plant for the purpose of 
spinning yarns to be used in the manu- 
facture of hosiery goods. The company 
has a large mill in East Chattanooga, 
on tue Cincinnati Southern Railroad, 
four miles east of this city, where the 
new concern will probably be located. 
The company has recently contracted 
for a large body of land adjoining the 
East Chattanooga plant, which it is 
thought will be used for the purpose 
above mentioned. Hon. H. Clay Evans 
is trustee for the East Chattanooga land 
and deeds requiring his signature are 
now following him in Europe, and when 
signed and returned the transfer will be 
made The proposed plant will have 
from 3,500 to 5,000 frame spindles and ° 
all other conveniences for the spinning 
of yarn materials. The building will 
be constructed of brick and stone, being 
about 100 feet wide and 200 feet long. 
The officers of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills are: J.S. Bell, president; Gar- 
nett Andrews. Jr., vice-president and 
general manager, and Jonn A. Boyle, 
secretary and treasurer. The new plant 
will be erected at a cost of about $40,000. 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pacolet Manufacturing 
Co., of Pacolet, S.C., was held last 
week, and inter:sting announcements 
were made regarding a new mill to 
be built by the corporation. This new 
plant will be known as Pacolet Mill 
No. 5, and will replace the two 
mills of the compuny which were de- 
stroyed by the flood in the Pacolet Val- 
ley in June, 1903. It will be erected 
after the latest plans and have an equip- 
ment of 25,000 spindles and 750 looms 
for the production of export cotton 
cloth. About $500,000 will be the cost 
The company’s stockhold- 
ers have re-elected Victor M. Montgom- 
ery, of Spartanburg, S. C., as president 
and treasurer, and Ben Montgomery, 
The old board of 


directors were re-elected as follows: 
Messrs. Seth M. Milliken, of New York 
City; Robert K. Waring, of Baltimore; 
Frank E. Taylor, of Charleston, S. C.; 
A. L. White, R. K. Carson, V. M. Mont- 
gomery and W.S. Montgomery, of Spar- 
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tanburg, S. C. A 3 per cent. semi- 
annual dividend was declared. Messrs. 
Lyckwood, Greene & Co., of Boston, 
Mass., are the engineers in charge of 
the new mill. 


CoTTon is reliably informed that the 
German-American Company, of Spray, 
N. C., plans to build a plant for the pro- 
duction of coarse colored cotton cloth, 
probably denims. A site has been se- 
lected on the Danville & Western Rail- 
road three milesfrom Spray. Contracts 
for the textile machinery have been 
awarded. This equipment will consist 
of 12,000 spindles and about 360 looms, 
the buildings for which will be erected 
according to the latest approved de- 
signs for such structures. Plans and 
specifications have not as yet been pre- 
pared. The German-American Com- 
pany was reported in the Manufacturers’ 
Record of January 26 last as incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000 for the 
purpose of building a textile mill, and it 
was stated that German capitalists were 
to be largeinvestors. Mossrs. B. Frank 
Mebane and Arthur Draper, of Spray, 
are the principals in the enterprise. 
Mr. Mebane and his associates now 
operate several mills with over 50,000 


spindles and nearly 2,000 looms, besides 
a woolen mill of 55 looms at Spray. 
They utilize a valuable water- power. 














| Farbeniabriken Of Elberield Co. 


40 Stone Street, NEW YORK. 


Boston. 





An ——— - K ati ven Indigo (Patented) 


Philadelphia. Chicago. Charlette, N. C. 











The Sterling Spool & Bobbin Co., 
of Andover, Mass., are doing a thriving 
business on speeder bobbins and spools 
ofall description. They are prepared 
to handle any size order, as alarge stock 
of all sizes are constantly on hand, and 
being equippod with the latest machin- 
ery can guarantee high grade work, 
prompt delivery and reasonable prices. 


The Star Thread Mills at Athens, Ga., 
have placed a repeat order with the 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. for improved 
Spinning Frames. 
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WANTED. 

Position as overseer of weaving. Can 
also take charge of the spooling, warp- 
Have had 
years practical experience in the mill; 


ing and slashing. about 32 


for the past 20 years have been in 
charge of rooms. Have had a large 


practical experience on sheetings, 3, 4 


and 5 harness work. Also on fancy 
shirtings, tickings and denims, ete. 
Good references. Address, 

WEBER, 


Care of Cotton. 








Here’s More 


of our claims for the Monarch Engine-Stop and Speed 
Proof that the Monarch 
Engine-Stop and Speed Limit System does the right thing 
at the right time whether actuated automatically or by 


Limit System—/fresh proof! 


push switches. 


_ Proof that it works as sureiy as the engine works— 
just such proof as that which fills our 48-page booklet 


**As Others See Us.” 
We don’t tell you what the 


Monarch Engine-Stop 
and Speed Limit System 


might, could or should do, or what it has done in two or 


three cases. 


We just hand you the testimony of users—any quantity of 
it—as to what the Monarch System has done and is 
doing, right along, in all sorts of plants and emergen- 


cies. 


Read this letter again, slowly and thoroughly, then send 
for our booklet ‘‘As Others See Us,’”’ which contains 
over eighty letters of similar tone; also our new 
catalog and ‘‘What Justice Douglass Said.”’ 

It may cost you 

thousands of dollars or your life, or both, if you don’t. 


It will cost you two cents to do this. 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., 


100 Broadway, New York City. 


CHICAGO. ILL.,1501 Fisher Bidg. * 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 63 First St. 
LONDON, ENG., Drake & Gorham, Ltd., 66 


BOSTON, MASS., 310 Congress St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 820 Drexel Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |., 75 Westminster St. 


CARTER & GILLESPIE CO., Atianta, Ga. Victoria St. 





Proof 
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100 Broadway, 


Gentlemen :~- 


fulnese end value. 


eerious accident. 


wes destroyed. 


lose of life. 


tion. 








Consolidated Engine Stop Co., 


u. Y. City, BU. Y. 


About ® year ago we guve you a letter expressing our confidence 
in the effieienoy of your Monarch Automatic Engine Stop end Speed Limit 
System and recommended it to users of Steam Engines os 6 valuable safeguard. 
Since writing that letter we heave had two practical tests of its greet use- 
About two months ago one of our engines et the Merino 
Mill euddenly stopped end upon investigetion we found the governor belt had 
broken, sllowing the engine to speed up. 
quickly shut down the engine thus averting what would probebly hevo been 6 
Three weeks ego at our Dyervilie Mill, ome of the mein 
shaft journe] boxes attache? to the piller block broke end the fly wheel 
"canted" causing it to come in contact with the brick wall of the pit and 
There wos no “racing” or overspeed, but the engineer see- 
ing the wreok and reslizing the danger, immedietely puched @ button neuer et 
hand and hurriedly left the engine room. 
end stopped the cngine promptly thus preventing further serious consecucnces 
which otherwise would have beon attended with greater damage and possibly 
In our severe] mille we heve five engines 411 of them 
covered with your Monarch Stop and being thus protected we feel e sense of 
security end sefety that emply compensates for the cost of their instelle- 





Feb.10,1905. 












fhe Automstic Stop operating 








The Engine Stop shut off the steam 












Yours very truly, 


Joslin Manfg. Co. 4 
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“Caead 
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An Interesting Order. 

Messrs. Barrett, Denton & Lynn, Dal- 
ton, Ga., have placed an order with the 
Southern Engine & Boiler Works, Jack- 
son, Tenn., for a 20x36 Corliss engine 
to drive the new 500-barrel flour mill 
which is now being built at Dalton. 
This order was awarded the Southern 
Engine & Boiler Works after the pur- 
chasers had made a careful inspection 
of different makes of engines in mills 
and factories in Georgia and Tennessee. 
The firm is trying to make this a model 
plant, and its selection of the Southern 
engine speaks well for the quality of 
word done by the builders. 


Robb-Mumford Boiler Co. News. | 


A transaction has been completed at 


Boston which will add largely to the fa- | 


cilities of the Robb-Mumford Boiler Co., 


of that city; offices at 170 Summer street. | 
This company has purchased the plant | 


and business of the Kendall Boiler 
Works, which has for many years been 
prominently known in its chosen field, 
It is the purpose to remove the Kendall 


plant to South Framingham, where the | 


Robb-Mumford Oompany is at present 
building a large new plant for the man- 


ufactuae of the Robb-Mumford internally | 
is of | 


fired boilers. This acquisition 
considerable importance, and it will en- 


able the purchaser to conduct a general | 


boiler and sheet-iron enterprise, cater- 
ing to all sections of the country, as 


wall as build its own specialty in the | 


new plant in course of construction. 
The reduction of coal bills is what boil- 
er-users aim at in order to effect econo- 
mies in the conduct of their power 
plants, and reducing the coal bills is 
the specialty of the 
boiler, which for a long period of years 
has been in demand among discriminat- 
buyers of power plant machinery. 


It is reported that out of town capi- 
talists have secured an option on ten 
acres of land near Columbus, Ga., for 
the purpose of building a cotton mill 


there. 


The Lily Mill, Spray, N. C., is adding 
to its dyeing machinery. The Ameri- 
can Warehouse Company is building 
several lurge additions to its plant. It 
is reported that one and possibly two 
cotton mills will be built at Spray. 


We are informed that in all probabil- 
ity a new cotton mill will be built about 


twenty miles from Anderson, S. C., | 


which will manufacture white goods. 
D. P. McBrayer, a prominent manufac- 
turer, is connected with the movement 


to build the mill. 


Robb-Mumford | 
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THE PRUDEN 
Automatic Closing Fire Proof Windows 


The only window constructed to close 
automatically from top to bottom. 


MADE IN EVERY STYLE, OF COPPER OR GALVANIZED 
STEEL FOR FACTORY USE. 


APPROVED BY BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


THE C. D. PRUDEN CoO.. 


Manufacturers Architectural Sheet Metal Work, 
Room 27 Builders Exchange, BALTIMORE, MD. 











YOU ARE THE JUDGE 


and your customers are the jury. Tell them the facts and they won't be long 


in returning » verdict in favor of the *4 PERFECTION” SWING. 


Durability and Strength. It is made of clear, selected Southern 
pine and carefully braced wich iron straps. 

Appearance. (ood workmanship, well painted and varnished. 
Convenience. Can be unfolded and ready fur use in two minutes 
time, and takes but the same time to fold up and put away for the winter. 
No bolts or any part of the swing have to be removed for folding. 



















The advantages of the “PERFECTION” SWING will be readily appreciated by a 
customer if these facts are mentioned, A Lawn Swing is no longer considered a luxury 
but a necessity. Ithelps to pass away pleasantly many « warm afternoon and evening 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


COLUMBUS IRON WORKS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, CEORCIA. 


SS Se ee a SS | 
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THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 


In universal Use by Thou- 
sands of Cotton Mills, Man- 
ufacturers and Shippers. 

Write for Catalogue and 
Prices. 


A. J. BRADLEY, stsnctsceurer 103 Beekman St., New York, U.S. A. 


en ee eee ee 
| ELEVATORS. 


Passenger or Freight Service. 


Electric, Hydraulic, Belt or Hand 
Power. 


SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 
EFFICIENY. 


and Ease of Operation are prin- 
cipal points in an Elevator. 


LOUISVILLE ELEVATOR CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 





Makes Shipping Stencils in 
Half Minute at reduced cost 
of One-Tenth Cents each. 


























Ladshaw @ Ladshaw, 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC 


ENGINEERS. 


Designs for the Construction and Equipment of Cotton 
Mills, Development of Hydraulic. Hydro. Electric Trans- 

mission of Power.and Eleetre Priving. bine | Years’ | 
Experience. More than thirty sttecessful mill references. | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


©. PERRY SARLE, 
Consulting Engineer. 


Water Power, Compressed Air, Filtration of Water 
Supplies, Estimates of value of plants. 


616 Austell Bidg., ATLANTA, GA 
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Our New Banding Machine. 

Our Mr. Rhoades has recently de- 
signed an entirely new model of banding 
machine, which incorporates many in- 
teresting features. The original con- 
struction was made in accordance with 
the patent of the late George W. Weeks, 
nuud hus been the standard trade machine 
for making, spinning and twisting bands 
for some twenty years. The general 
principle and construction is so well 
known that it is hardly necessary to ex- 
plain the detail. It issemi automatic in 
action, changing from twisting to doub- 
ling, and stopping itself when the band 
is done. It can be set so as to get any 
desired amount of twist, making either a 
hard or soft band. The twist will al- 
ways be uniform. 
boy, and often obtuins a product of 1,500 
bands a day. It is usually run ata 
speed of about 2,000 revolutions. 


We recommend the use of roving asa | 


material, though many mills use twisted 
yarn, and some run in a coreof twine or 
linen thread. Some years ago we intro- 
duced the Watters marking attachment 
with great success, for the purpose of 
showing the band boy where the knot 
should be tied. With this means, an 
even tension can be had on all spindles, 
The attachment was so simple that it 
was difficult for many purchasers to un- 
derstand why they should pay ovr 
original extra charge of $100, although 
we could easily figure that large mills 
might save several thousand dollars a 
year in power by its use. With our 
present machine, we not only throw in 
the Watters attachment without any ad- 
ditional cost whatever, but also furnish 
a more expensive and highly improved 
machine in other details, at the same old 
price formerly charged for the banding 
machine without the Watters attach- 
ment. 

Our new machine is built with an iron 
frame, having no wood whatever in its 
construction. It is supplied with an 
automatic brake, acting on a drum near 
the belt pulley. The hooks are of new 
shape to aid in quick manipulation. The 
Watters marker has an interrupted re- 
turn m >tion to prevent spatting the ink. 
A neat holding device is supplied to en- 
able the operative to prepare a new 
band for attachment while a band is 
being twisted. The knife is easily re- 
movable for sharpening. The shipper 
handle is put in a more convenient posi- 
tion. We have a new style of holder 
for made bands. We furnish a chain, 
instead of letting the mill use a cord for 
the weight itself is furnished with a 
grab hook, which engages the chain at 
any desired position, the extra chain 
coiling in a hollow in the weight. The 
vand hook slide has a marked scale so 


It can be run bya | 








THE NEW RHOADES BANDING MACHINE. 














The More You Can Cot dat a Your Steam Plant 


The Less Your Power Will Cost You 







If such mills as the following use the SPENCER DAMPER ,REGULATOR 
isn’t it a good reason why YOU should look into its merits ? 






Laconia Mauufacturing Co., 2 Machines 
Assabet Manufacturing Co., 4 Machines 


Naumkeag Cotton Co.,, 3 Machines 
Clark Thread Co., 5 Machines 


Massachusetts Mills, 2 Machines 
Our catalogue gives fully 200 more with testimonials. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 3 Machines | 






| It Costs Less, 























Fully Ninety Per Cent. 
of all Textile Mills Lasts Twice as Long, 
USE THE Reduces Friction, 
Genuine Increases Speed. 
“EUREKA” | Satisfactory and Eco- 
Packing nomical in Every Way. 














IT WILL BE WELL TO REMEMBER 
Indicators, Oil Extractors, Exhaust Heads, Steam Separators, Heaters, Oil Filters 


and let us send you circulars and low prices. 


JAMES L. ROBERTSON & SONS 


214 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
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Your Business Methods 


ARE OFTEN JUDGED BY THE 
APPEARANCE OF YOUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Eagle Brand Non-Filling Typewriter Ribbons 


clean cut impressions on paper as well as on your correspondents. Their use 


produce clear, 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


means MORE 


If you use carbon paper, try the Oo a 5 a saan It lasts twice as 
long as any other and is strictly nion kin Finish. clean to handle. 
Will not smear your work or your fingers. We want you to realize the tremendous advantages 


to be gained by using our goods and for introductory purposes only we will send §5O sheets of 
Onion Skin Finish Carbon and.ome Eagle Brand Ribbon fora Two Dollar Bill. Don’t 
let thisopportunity go by, but order right now. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


The American Ribbon and Carbon Co., new vorn. us 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


N. B.—In ordering, give make of machine and kind of ribbon desired. 





THE NAME STANDS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


TANKS AND TOWERS 


FOR RAILROADS, CORPORATIONS OR PRIVATE USE. 


Pumping Machinery. 
TWEEDDALE WATER SOFTENING SYSTEM 


Heeps Boilers Free from Scale and Reduces Your Fuel Bill. 


U. S. Wind Engine and Pump er 
_ 50 Wat Water Street, Batavia, Ill. 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


LOUIS JAECK, an ANILINES, DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, 


Specialties for Dyeing Wool and C he and for ge Silks. Imported and Domestic Soap. All kinds of 
Dressing and Finishing for Wool, Cotton and Silk. French Extracts and Dye Sticks a Specialty. Indigo 
Extract, Indigotine and Hematine Paste, Gall Extract. 
_ Works: BROOKLYN, N. » ¥. 


Office and Warehouse, 265, 267 Front ‘Street. NEW York city. ; 
aS Schofield's 


Sons Co., 
MACON, GA. 
Manufacturers of 
High Preessure 
Return Tubular 
Boilers 
High Grade 
Stationary Steam 
Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand 
Pipes. 











Heavy Castings 
and Wrought 
Iron Work. 











THE BEST HIGH @RADE 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


THE “UTICA” THE “CHILDS” 


is approved by Boston Mfgs- is included in the list of Ap- 
Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- proved Extinguishers issued by 
ny, also Mill and Factory Mu- the National Fire Protection 
tuals. Association. 


Will instantly extinguish burning oily materials, Benzine, 
asoline, Kerosene and Rubber Cement, that water will not stop— 
spreading it instead. 
SALESMEN WANTED. 


0. J CHILDS CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
UTICA, N, Y, 
‘An Ounce of Preventative is worth a Pound of Cure, 





|ing bobbins 
positions, 
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that bands may be made to a definite, 
known length. The holder for the rov- 
is adjustable to various 


We are now in competition with auto- 
matic banding machines, which have 


' been introduced more or less within the 


last few years. As to their efficiency 
while in working condition, we have 
nothing to say, but believe that for the 
average mill our own machine is more 
readily adaptable to the various condi- 
tions demanded, and there is some ques- 
tion as to whether the extra attention 
necessary in keeping a complicated, au- 
tomatic machine efficient. does not bal- 
ance the slight cost of a cheap opera- 
tive on our semi-automatic machine. 
Our price of $65 should be attractive, 
and while this part of our business 
hardly demands much attention on our 
part, we are glad of the opportunity to 
present a machine the price of which 
cannot deter proper consideration by the 
purchaser.—Cotton-Chats. 


South Carolina Enterprise. 

Writing on the above subject, the 
Birmingham, Ala., Age-Herald, says: 

When South Carolina quietly, but 
steadily established cotton mills until 
she had distanced even the Governor of 
North Carolina, and put all the rest of 
her sister States out of the running, the 
business world was not a little sur- 
prised. It was, however, an instance of 
business sense and business persistence, 
and the Palmettoites have, it seems, 
plenty more of such qualities in stock. 

South Carolina is the only Southern 
State that has established an immigra- 


tion station at Ellis Island, and practi- 





| Ellis Island. 
needs of the State and explaining—on 
| paper—why immigrants should seek 


cally allthe immigrants are landed at 
Instead of discussing the 


South Carolina, the State said nothing 
in public, but went straightway ahead to 
plant an agency at the fountain-head. 


— SS | She simply put her business sense into 
F | R a ___ I R E ! J ___F | R E I I I | immigration matters. Already her agent 
has selected 
| first-class immigrants, ’ 


‘‘more than a thousand 
>and he expects 
to induce many thousands more to seek 


| the South Carolina mills and farms. A 





_ stream of that kind once started readily 
increases in volume through the acts 
'and influence of those on the spot. 
| South Carolina’s agency at Ellis Island 


will in the course of time increase her 
taxable values, lower her tax rate and 
fill the State with a desirable population 
possessing and cultivating small farms, 
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Westminster Hnitting Mills. 

A visitor to the Westminster (8S. C.) 
Knitting Mill writes: 

We visited the knitting mill plant 
Saturday afternoon and saw for the first 
time how the ‘‘working man’s socks” are 
made. That is the brand they are now 
manufacturing by the hundred dozen 
daily. When we arrived, James M. 
Norris, the genial secretary and mana- 
ger, was in town and we were conducted 
through by J. H. Freeman, the foreman, 
who explained to us each machine and 
its work. Mr. Freeman, Henry Hamil- 
ton and Miss Nora Hamilton are new 
comers to our town and have had con- 
siderable experience in their line of 
work in a knitting mill. They were 
originally from Flat Rock, N. C. Hav- 
ing devoted fifteen years of his life to 
the work, Mr. Freeman is a valuable 
man to the Westminster Knitting Mills. 
He and his family occupy one of the mill 
cottages. Mr. Hamilton and his sister 
board with Mrs. Y. E. Pitts. Miss 
Hamilton is teaching the girls how to 
operate the loopers. Her brother hus 
charge of the ribbers. Forty knitting 
machines are now running and tley 
have twenty more ordered, which they 
will install as soon as they arrive. The 
operatives are learning the work, and 
are beginning to earn fair wages. Only 
men’s half hose are being manufactured. 
They completed as many as 116 dozen in 
one day. Mr. Norris has been quite 
busy looking after the construction of 
the plant. He is having his office titted 
up inside the mill and will soon be in 
better shape to devote more of his time 
to the manufacturing details. They 
have already commenced filling orders 
and Mr. Norris thinks the ‘‘working 
man’s sock’’ will prove to be a popular 
seller. 


The Sale of the Columbia Canal. 

A dispatch from Columbia, S.C., says 
the northern and local capitalists, who 
recently purchased the street railway, 
have completed arrangements to acquire 
a large kindred concern, the Columbia 
Water Power Company, which owns the 
Columbia canal, which furnished 9,000 
electrical horse. power to the street rail- 
way, cotton mills and other manufactur- 
ing concerns. The new property is to 
be greatly improved, thus enabling ex- 
tensions to be made in the street rail- 
way lines. The power capacity is to be 
increased by the addition of three large 
new generators, which will give 3,000 
horse power more, and the trouble 
which has been experienced in the past 
by the river getting low at times is to 
be obviated by the erection of a big 
auxiliary steam plant, which will have 











a capacity of 3,000 horse power. An- 
other need that has been pressing for 
several years, plenty of good, reliable 
power in small units, will be supplied 
at once by the new owners, and the 
Olympia Mill, which has been suffering 
from ruinous power contracts, will get 
relief. 

The improvement and addition of 
power is to be followed in the immediate 
future by the development of a big 
water-power on the Saluda near this 
city, where some fourteen thousand 
horse-power will be brought out. This 
is at the old Saluda mill site, where the 
ruins of the old Saluda Cotton Mill, one 
of the first in the country and made of 
granite, lie in as picturesque a bit of 
scenery as is to be found in the state. 

The street railway people acquiring 
valuable property of the Columbia Wa- 
ter Power Company, means much more 
than the simple purchase of great water 
power known as the Columbia canal 
with its present large elect”ical power 
plant. It will mean the utization of 
the yet undeveloped part of the canal’s 
power for the stimulation and upbuild- 
ing of many diversified industries re- 
quiring inexpensive and conveniently 
handled power in small units. The 
prospective owners intend at once to 
put new money in the development and 
upbuilding of the two properties. 

The electric street railway is to be ex- 
tended, improved and its scope en- 
larged, and the Columbia Water Power 





Company is also to receive the maximum 
development and improvement. 

At present the Columbia canal, which 
is to become the property of the Colum- 
bia Electric Street Railway, Light and 
Power Company, has an active develop- 
ment of nine thousand horse power, 
practically all of which is utilized by 
the cotton factories, street railway com- 
pany and other industries of Columbia. 
This power is to be augmented by the 
installation of two additional electric 
generators, which will give three thous- 
and additional horse power, and this 
new power will be offered for industrial 
development, on such terms as to induce 
its use. 

At this time there is some slight diffi- 
culty in the full use of the water power 
from the canal on account of high and 
low water. This occurs but seldom, but 
as a general thing the canal develops its 
full power, but the purpose of the new 
owners of the canal property is to 
take no chances with high or low water 
interruptions, no matter how seldom 
such a contingency may occur. 

A large auxiliary independent steam 
plant, to be used in conjunction with 
two water power, will be installed at 


once. This new steam plant will be of 
the most modern equipment, and will 
have a capacity of at least three thous- 
and horse power. Then the new owners 
of the canal will at oncespend money in 
dredging out the canal for its entire 
length to secure the maximum power of 
the canal. 
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CEO. W. CHAPIN, 


FGazo2o Cotton Yarns Be anes, 


229 & 231 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. Domets, Silesia. 


| SMITH, HOGG & CO, | E. D. LORIMER & CO., 


COTTON YARNS 









Tremont and Suffolk Mills. Boott Cotton Mills. York Manufacturing Co Everett Mills. | 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills. Massachusetts Mills in Georgia. eae YARNS 
BOSTON, 144 Essex St. 115-117 Worth St., NEW YORK, | | Al! Numbers For All Purposes, 





CHICAGO, 237 Fifth Avenue. 346 Broadway, New York. 


ey Ae Ra tis A A aba tds | 


THE WILLIAM H, LORIMER’S SONS’ CO, WILLIAM D’OLIER & CO., 


Mercerized Cotton Yares for Al} oS COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Te ee es. ies COTTON YARNS.—All Numbers for Knitting and Weaving 














Mercerizing License from the ain Metin to PH I LADELPH IA. 
emtidabte Offices : Mariner and Merchants Building, Third and Chestnut Streets. 
See E 
Paulson, Linkroum’ & Co, A. D. SALKELD & BROTHER, 
succensors to Southern Yarns a ee 
66-72 Leonard Street, : : NEW YORK. 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., eae NSIT 


CATLIN & CO,, 8B onen, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
COTTONS, COTTON AND WOOLEN YARNS. 


Cotton Yarns ; nibh xis 


Manufacturers, Take Notice. 


Philadelphia. lew York.Chicago. | A, BERAMAN, ....corrons, wootews Ano’ MILL ENDS... 


Remnants and Seconds a Specialty. Job Lots Bought for Spot Cash. 
4Strawberry St., : Philadelphia, Pa. Bell Phone, Market, 5-33 D. 


Also Jobs in Hesiery and Underwear. 


Commission Merchants . . 





E. H. JENNISON, 
68 Chauncey St., 











BOSTON 


eo ees Act | | Je H. ENGLISH & CO., tw'fone Siw. 


For Sale of Dry Goods Direct from Mills, 
BROKERAGE BASIS. COTTON YARNS. 


ASCOUNTS SOLICETED. ———_——- ——Accounts with Doull Miller Company. — 














The JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., fiencuanrs 
COTTON CLOTHS AND COTTON YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES COMBED AND CARDED. 








All correspondence tiie yarns to be addressed to Philadelphia; 
concerning cotton cloths to New York or Boston. 


Wanted PP a sit 














185 Summer St., (Brown Bidg.) Boston, Mass. 122 and 124 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa 
Accounts :— 
Coarse Yarns, Grain | , 
Bags, Cotton Rope, Twines, RICHARD A. BLYTHE, Cotton Yarns 


tage Commission Merchant. of Every 
aaah nie we. 114 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. Description. 
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Market Condition and Outlook of Cotton | Quotations on Cotton and 
_ Cotton Goods and Allied Products. | Other Products. 














W. 4H. Berry, Sk. G.G SMITH. wW.H. Berry, Jr. 


BERRY & SMITH, | 
Commission Merchants and Mill Agents. JOS. J. De LONG, 





Crop Movement. 


The movement from September Ist to date: 
1905. 1904. 1903. 














Receipts........ .... §,877,739 6,945,313 7,510 829 
Ex ports to— 
Great Britain... . 3,409,335 2,367,414 2,731,563 
Great | . oe: 8,400,838 261-414 78t 863 Sctiinn ditions Wool Exchange Building, N. Y> 
Mexico... e424 52782 55-021 | Hosiery. Knit Underwear, Sweaters 
NO bc cis sei . 64,624 52,782 55,921 Twe / S, . 
FO iv ois cede 240.515 42,281 132,063 y, , Mercerized and 
oe: See oan | Mill Accounts and Correspondence Solicited. | 
Total exports. . .7,835,382 5,630,547 6,389,683 | Pa 
OO 43 Leonard Street, - NEW YORK. Plain 


1905. 1904. 1903. 
Vis. sup (U. 8. & Eur) . 4,048,056 2,722,593 2,954,095 


d i 
Three days’ receipts 49,501 5,896 16,382 - Consignments Solicited. | Cotton Yarn. 


Exports to— 








Great Britain...... 42,167 8,836 8,745 | 
The Continent... 28,767 6,202 5,286 | 
e Continent..... 23,7 ,202 4 | | 
Mexico...... By xis: 3) ecu Bio Fike Fe SBS car ke - 
ha.. Deed ais baie ae 8,131 150 100 | Liberal Advances Made. tees H. Jano ig 
MEAs s 
5 


Total stock in New 
York, runningecount 108,028 77,491 136,546 
Stockinall U.S. ports 581,305 321,526 284,524 66-72 Leonard St., N. Y. 
oo outstand- Brome ond 
Sa RR Nine 84,384 58,440 108,978 C tt G d 
| Bleached 0 on 00 $ 


Stock i in licensed ware 
houses....... ..-- 90728 66,113 125,329 | 68 Thomas Street, 
Buyers are more inclined to cover NEW YORK In 3-4, 7-8 and 4-4 widths for 
their early fall requirements at to-day’s ° | Best Jobbing and Manufacturing Trades. 
prices than is generally believed out- 
side of the.market. The secondary Agents U. S. Cotton Duck Corporation. Consignments Gray Cloths for above Solicited. 





markets are provided with scant sup- |~ °°» °° ”€»§6 "OO 

plies and where the spots offered are at sn 
a higher level than buyers feel they 
should be, no opportunities are being 
lost to get more goods under order. So 
far as the market on goods to be deliv 
ered in the early fall is concerned it is 
stated by selling agents that they are 
getting as much business as their mil/s 






onG 


are willing to accept at the present vua)- 

ues. Staple cotton is so strong that the ih a ‘si auth j BN 
mills are not in a position to concede vig . a yp 
anything in prices, and this makes the ae aE a eRe w( 0 


entire market steady. 

It is recognized as a fact that print 
cloth mills are finding it easier to get 
their prices for immediate delivery than 
was the case earlier in the month. The GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 
wide cloths are now up a full sixteenth samieee titi ite Sy aes 

= . : MORE 
oo ay oc 7 a Sees 69 Leonard Street. Maryland National ee Bidg 
this month, and especially during the Southern Cotton Mill Products successfully placed with the Jobbing, Manufacturing, Con- 
past few days, the demand for regulars | verting and Export Trades. 
expecting buyers to engage for large | 
quantities of cloth before the early part NI O RGAN & bo E N¢ ‘a 
of June. On all sales that are made, ' 
the present market prices are paid. . P P 

iia aaa ’ | Commission Merchants and Mill Agents. 

The situation in the cotton yarn mar- | 
ket has not shown any change of im- | Knit Good sAccounts Solicited. 43 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
portance within the past few days. 

Buyers who were confident that spin- | : neg DRE eats ; Ret. cee ek ee ee eS 
ners were not well sold up as reported, | J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY, 
have found that there has been no 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


change in the market in their favor, | 

while certain counts are not to be had 86-88 WORTH STREET. 

for early June delivery. This is espe- | CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. PHILADELPHIA. LONDON. MANCHESTER. 
cially true of weaving numbers which . —_—_—-—— ial 
are in fairly good request at firm prices. 


















j 





Selling Agents for 





for lar uantities have been | x 
ae og leaks below market ‘inate: Eldredge, Lewis & Co. Cabot Manufacturing Co., Falls Co., 
i i . Cc issi Farwell Mills. Shetucket Co . 
tions, but, to quote agents, transactions | Dry Goods zommission | BPs ee 25 aia! 
Victory Mills. 


have not occurred. Representatives 
who attended the convention at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., have returned in some in- 
stances to the market. They report 


927 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, : Pa. 


Grosvener Dale Co., 
D. E. Converse Co., 
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FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING Theo H Strouse & Co 
© 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns ___%**™=! Bleached ana cotors, + H. SUOUSS & 40. 


Skein, Cones, Wraps, Tubes and Cops. PHILADELPAIA, . PA. 


54 COTTON 





AMERICAN COTTON YARN EXCHANCE. 
COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS FROM NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MILLS. 


AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN AND SEA ISLANDS. 
OFFICES: 67 Chauncy 8t., Boston. ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen, Mgr. 











that spinners, if they have not sold as | WILFRED WELLS 5 


far ahead as they claim, areJat any rate | Pvtehaaed veltacp erat 
decidedly bullish in their idea of prices. 


In hosiery yarus the market has been rr WILFRED WELLS HOSIERY STAMP ae 


uiet this week, with but a moderate | | 
pace Bin in evidence. Certain low counts | Patented Jan. 7, 1896. The Only Perfect Stamp for Hosiery and all Woven Fabrics 





are claimed to have been secured at 505 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee | EVAN ARTHUR LEICH 
5 
J . i O- y SKEINS. | 
SOUTHERN TWO-PLT SES | ; 232 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
| 8 Heads, 12 in. Laps, will comb 700 Ibs. of Egyptian Cotton 

4ato 83 16 @15} 368 7 @23 | Platt 5 New Patent Comber per week of 58 hours of the very best quality of work, and other 
10 to 12s 1 ga 16 2 408 24 @D | , classes of cotton in proportion, running et only 88 nips per min- 
ro wae 16 “a 164, bus..... ot (a3! | ute. Where a larger production is required this comb can be easily run at 100 nips per minute. Itcan also be arranged to take 
164 @\6' 60s8.... aw heavy laps if required, altuough half combing is not recommended for ecouomical work. It is the most perfect and steadiest 
_ "7 = iti 3 ply “* up | running Comber yet made, and wi.] comb stock from 7% inch to the lougest staple. 
244 @isi, holstery 5 @ Platt’s Improved Machinery for Spinning Barchant or Waste Yarns. 

208 - = ye > FR aM 5 a Also Spectulties in COTTON and WOOLEN MACHINERY. 

40s ar ’ . 





SOUTHERN SINGLE SKEINS. 


ENCOLLINE 







4ato 8: @1i4 223 + 
10. to Las Mu\w@u Ws @ii% | iid 2 
148 to 16x “@lb' 805 Wye | The new French Sizing impurts great strength to fabrics and makes 
208 16 @is%s . : 
them very elastic, compict and smooth. Fine results obtuined and very 
SOUTHERN SINGLE CHAIN WARPS. ; ‘ 7. ; : 
SOUTHERK SNC! little cotton used. Adopted by all European cotton mills. Particularly 
13 to Ms. 143415, a age! recommended to manufacturers of unbleached muslin. Booklet free. 
$ée.. 2.4. He 15 4(@l5'4 408 : 1vg@ 
168 1544@ Oe 2 (24 J. A. del SOLAR, 





208 1649@ 


108 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 





SOUTHERN TWO-PLY CHAIN WARPS, ETC. 














Enroee Mfg. Co. of................ cg 101 
interpriee Mfg. Co. (S. C.) ePy 80 
Exposition Cotton Mills (Ga ) 160 200 


8 to 108 2-ply 24s. @18% | 

2-ply 15\4@ 16 2-ply 268 @iv , ry ? ee ny 

128 to lis 2-ply 30s @w% 

2-ply ...16 @16% 2-ply 408 24 @B 
16s eeseeess LOY¥@IT 2-ply 50s (@30 
2-ply 20s 17\4,@18 

SOUTHERN FRAME PEELER CONES. . i \ MANUFACTURERS OF 
10s ‘seis ate. 17 Matt [ | ] B. & L. Anti-Chiorine 
lls 1544@ 1544 24s (@18 | 7 
ids weiss, ae —< Alizarine Assistant 
16 i 16 @ 803 1o(@ 
18s Léa 40s 2 @ Works and Main Office Turkey Red Oil 
siaauictiiay, s00iep Atlantic, M Soluble Oils 
_—— on tlantic, Mass. 
BID. ASKED. Ole Soffene 
Abbeville Cotton Mills (8S. C.)... 76 eS Er Se 
Aiken Mfg. Co. (8. ©.)............ 8 93 Bisulphite of Soda 
Anderson Cetton Mills (8. C.)1.... 110 YE T ie 
Arkwright Mills (S. C.)....... 104 D U if 4 CHEMICALS = Sizing Compounds 
Augusta oar A Ey 75 77 
Belton Mills (8S. C.)...... De & sae 161 
Bibb Mig, Go (Ga)... ite ANILINE COLORS Ete., Ete., Ete. 
Brandon Mills (8S. C.) ; 105 
Bufiale Cotton Mills (S. C.) &71¢ 
Buffale Cotton Mills pf.. . 89 97 
Oubarrus Cotton Mills (N. C ) . 1224 i Re Re ee ee ie een Ric ie aaa 
Chadwick Mfg. Oo. pf. (N.C.).. 1LO2 | QIYYVYVYYYNYYVYYYT FYYVYYTY YYYT YT TY YYYYYYYY PIT YYYYYYYYYYYY rrYYTT TY TYYYYVYY IY YVYTYY YYYrYYTY rvTyTT TT evYVYVYVOVOVIVYY vrvrYTD ITTTITTY cs 
Ohiquola Mfg. Co. (8. C.) % | E 
Olifton Mfg. Ce. (8. C ) 95 102 | 
Clifton Mfg. Co. (3.C.) pf....... 100 102 Alb tt H S G t 5 E 
Clinton Cetton Mills (S ©.)...... 188 6Ze e ommon ense ra 6 ar 3 
Courtenay Mfg. Co. (3. C.) 110 GE A TEBE ES AEN AEE OE ONES ELE LIE EE CET EE 
Columbus Mfg. Co. (Ga.)... 9216 | is what the mill man has been looking for. Economical, 
Dallas Mfg. Co. (Ala)....... 79 8b saving its cost in four months’ fuel bill. Burns any kind 
Darlington Mfg. Co. (S C.)....... 74 82 of fuel. Made of gun metal and withstands any practica- 
Eagle & Phenix Mills (Ga.)....... 105 ble heat. Guaranteed to last twice as long as any other 
Easley Cotton Mills (S C ) 100 bar. 
Bnoree Mfg. Co. (8. C.)........... 85 
E 





Scotland Neck Foundry Company, 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. (S 0) 68 72 


Gainesville Cotton Mills (Ga.).. 50 Scotland Neck, N.C. 
Gramiteville Cotton Mills (Ga )’... 125 130 | .aaMAAMMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA QLAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAMAS AMAA AAA AAA 6A AA AAA AA AA AAA AA A dd aga a2 
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Greenwood Cotton Mills (8. C.)... 


nee Dee Oe PieEba ares ten 99 ] . : 
King tig Go..Johe © (Gaj-" DIFTT ERI MAT 


Lancaster Cotton Mills (8. C.).... 
Lamnerets Cote Mills (8S. C.) pf... : Saves 10 to 20 percent in Fuel. 
pangley ae ¢ ) aes - | Gives 20 to 40 per cent. more Steam. We build and install 
Limestone Mils (S. C mbes Pins secre Mechani 
Lockhart Mills (8. C.) Rao ay 7 eateat Bratt 
Lame meee (a G.) soi ces cone ce 5, Plants, Fans, 
iv a rrr eee i 24 i . 
Marlboro Cotton Mills - 1 ee 89 ha } || Blowers, Exhaust- 
Mille Mtg. Go- ao. ) . ay or te a : y ; yi) ers, Pressure if you contemplate 
Mills Mfg.Co. (S C.) pf...... ok ER ae Blo . building or remodeling 
are Cee inl ( “s. C. ) vere af : aia 2 Etc a — our 
onaghnan 1118 wechias ; ‘ vice is at yoar 
Norris Cotton Mills (S. C. ).. : ‘ 1B it Catalog. service free of charge. 
Odell Mfg. Co.(N. C.)............ és 96 , 
Orangeburg Mfg. Cs. . ket eae oe) | The Green Fuel Economi 
Orr Cotton Mills (S. C.) 9914 | ane Se® « 
Pasolet Mtg. Co. (8. C.) pf... se : iS. ae Sole manufacturers inthe U.S.A. Miatteawan, N. Y. 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. (8S. ©.)............ 172 
Piedmont _g Co. ¢ C.). ; 
Poe Mfg., F. W. (S. © 5 eee .. 1285 
Raleigh kind Mills (N.C. oS hick ta ; 
Roanoke Mills (N.C.)............ 114 


em en THE “LYCOMING: NES ING D 


Spartan Mills (S. C.).............. 181 137% 
Trion Mfg. Co. (Ga.).......... — 140 | 

Union Cotton Mills (S. C.) oe 135 | b RIGHT THROUGH THE VALLEY IRON 
‘ 99 103 ‘ CENTRE 
> WORKS, 








Tucapau Mills(S.C.).............. ’ 142 
Union Cotton Mills (8. C.) pf... 

Victor Mfg. Oo. (8. C.)............ 120 | > ae 
Warren Mfg. Co. (8S. C.). i. 108 S| acl ee oe 

Warren Mfg. Co. (S.C.) pf........ 105 | | @-—_4A_ § BUILDERS: 


Washington Mills (Va.)...... 18 20 re en a 

Washington Mills (Va.) pf......... .. 6 | wf alt Wi 

Whitney Mfg. Co. (S.C.)... ASA 110  =——- LLIAMSPOR®, 

Woodruff Cotton Mills (3 C. ). 97 105 | PENNA. 
en a Gate U.S/A. 


Guilty Conscience. 
The Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald prints | , 
the following: ite pea 


eye geronimo The Railway Supply & Manufacturing Co. 
Company, in the Hennerman building, | ———_____MANUFACTURERS Or 


Tuesday, and holding out a twenty-five | Oo 

cent piece to the secretary, J. Y. Good- C tt d W i Ww t 
lett, said; ‘‘This belongs to the Paco- on an OO en as e 
let Mills.” 

This unexpected action of the man, 
followed by the still more unexpected | 
utterance, caused Mr. Goodlett to adjust | OFFICE AND WORKS: > . . : 
his glasses and carefully survey the in- 1234-1248 HARRISON AVENUE, Cinci n nati 5 Oh id. 
dividual in front of the office railing. | ao 
Then he said: ‘‘What do you mean? 

And how came you owing the Pacolet POWELL LEVER THROTTLE VALVES 
Manufacturing Company anything?”’ 

The man i to ne He pgp al of | For regulating and controlling Fluids of all kinds. Full open passage way. 
BARENE b paper tly i nf ' | | Operation practically instantaneous. 
sinha se 9 AR y wialred ities Nothing better made at any price. After you have tried it you will use no 
straightforward manner, said that some | | other, ¢ ’ 
fifteen years ago, when he was a mere | va’ : 

ay ; eit The ‘‘READY” is adapted for Laun-{ The ‘‘TITAN” is especially adapted 
lad working in the mill at Pacolet, while | dry Machinery, Railroad Tanks, Water Reign 0 e y adapte 
no one was observing him, he took two | | Motors, Refineries, Paper Mills, Brew- oad Kngines, Steam Wagons, 


quills or bobbins of twine—enough to | eries, Tanneries, | Autos, etc., ete. 


make a ball of cotton worth about 10 | Oil and GasiGu teed 
OWELLg Works or wher- aS ee 


cents. The matter had of late weighed b ; 
heavily on his mind, and as a result, the | READY liable. se ge nd ihe sean 
confession and proffer of restitution fol- tionlessaction is} without doub 
lowed, The man was in dead earnest, required for , ; = , pice , 
and insisted on handing the quarter over pressure up to 5 may best Lever 
to the bookkeeper. 75 pounds. Throttle Valve. 

Mr. Goodlett decided not to take the 
money, and told the man to give it to the 
church or some religious cause. This 
ended an incident demonstrating an af- 
fair of conscience, which emphasized the | 


old saying, ‘‘There’s so much good | THE wi. POWELL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








| PirTsBuRG, 718 Park Building. Boston, 27 Wormwood St. 
CHICAGO, 306 Gt. Northern. MINNEAPOLIS, 923 Guaranty Building. 
NEw York, 159 Union Trust Bldg. DrESDEN, GERMANY, 57-11, Strehlenerstrasse. 
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Southern Jobbers carry a stock. 
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the worst of us, that it behooves none of 
us to talk about any one of us. 
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The New American Turbine 


Gives More Power 





Balanced 
Flutter Gate in Proportion 
Wicket Gate to its Diameter 
Cylinder Gate than 
a Any Wheel Built 
Manufactured by : ss sf 


Ghe Dayton Globe Iron Works Company 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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RX THE NIAGARA PAPER CLIP, RX 











BRASS OR STEEL. ‘ 
Better than pins for filing letters, estimates. ordersand cards. Easy to use, firm 


iu its grip, attractive, holds papers up to a quarter inch thick. Price, $1.85 per 1,000 
3 —-Sample box lic postpaid. We also make a Giant Ntagara C.ip for holding larg 


quattitiesef papers. Price 25 cents per sample box. Beware of imitations. 
\ Niagara Clip Co., 37 Park St.New York Agents wanted. Write us. 
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Boilers’ “Tanks 
WATER TOWERS 


ALL KINDS OF PLATE AND SHEET IRON WORK 


MANUFACTURED BY 


. Write for Prices. LOOKOUT BOILER AND MFG. co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 


Dont ler , Our py ype GO ow, DRAW’ 


attention fo your ness 










































om mercial TibuneBldg 
INCINNATI, O. 








Bank for the Operatives. 


The secretary of State of South Caro- 
lina has issued a commission to J. T. 
Westervelt, president of the Brandon 
Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C., and 
others for the incorporation of a small 
saviugs bank for the Brandon village. 
To begin with the bank has $5,000 capi- 


tal. Itis established fora convenient 


and secure place for the operatives of 
the mills to keep their money. 

In speaking of the enterprise Mr. 
Westervelt said that much of the stock 
was being subscribed by the operatives 


_and he was very much pleased with the 


way the plan was being received by the 
people in the village. The bank, he 
said, was not being organized with any 
idea of competing with the institutions 


'in the city. It was, of course, entirely 


too small for that. It was to be solely 
for the purpose of encouraging the 
operatives in saving their earnings and 
also for their convenience, the village 
being some distance from the business 
section of the city. 


The Samoset Co., Valley Falls, R. I., 
are making extensive improvemenjs in 
their Cumberland Mill. These changes. 
include the installation of new Revolv- 
ing Flat Curds. The Howard & Bul- 
lough American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L, are now delivering and 


| erecting these machines, 





National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has 
appointed May 16, 17 and 18, 1905, as 
the time for holding its tenth annual 
convention. Atlanta was selected by 
the ninth annual convention as the 


| place of meeting. The secretary has 
| just issued the call to the meeting and 


respectfully urges the necessity for a 
full attendance. 

This convention will be of great im- 
portance. Questions affecting the pres- 
ent welfare and the future of the asso- 
ciation will be discussed, 

On Monday, May 15, the secretary’s 
oftice will be opened at the convention 
hall (the Grund Opera House) for the 


| registration of delegates. 


Business sessions during the day, and 
any evening sessions (as for the ad- 
dresses of distinguished visitors) will be 
held at the Grand Opera House. 

The executive committee’s sub-com- 
mittee on program has outlined, with 
the approval of the executive commit- 
tee, a program, which will be adhered 
to us nearly as the necessities of busi- 
ness at the various sessions, the conven- 
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ience of committee chairmen and speak- 


! 


ers, and the perfect freedom of discus. | 


sion and of action by members which 
has always characterized the conven- 
tions of the association will permit. 
There will be addresses of welcome by 
Governor Terrell and others, presi- 
dent’s, treasurer’s and secretary’s re- 
reports, report by Interstate Commerce 
Committee, address by Mr. Ludwig Nis- 
sen on Govermental Relation to Public 
Franchises; address by Mr. Samuel! 
Spencer, president of the Southern Rail- 
way; report by Committee on Tariff ana 
Reciprocity, address by Mr. Eugene 
Foss on Canadian Reciprocity, report 
by Committee on Industrial Education. 
address opposing the repeal of the Na 
tional Bankruptcy Law, report by the 
Fire Insurance Committee, address by 
Mr. Edward Atkinson on Fire Protec 
tion, address by Mr. D. A. Tompkins 
on the Present and Future of Cotton 
from the Plantation to the Loom, report 
by Strike Insurance Committee, address 
by James A. Emery, of San Francisco; 
address by Daniel Davenport on the Ne- 
cessity of Organization, National and 
Local, by the Manufacturers and the 
People; report by Committee on Pat- 
ents and Patent Laws, report by Com- 
mittee on National Incorporation, and 
nomination of ofticers and all miscel- 
laneous business. 


The railroads in southern Michigan, | 
Ohio, Indiana, southern Illinois, Ken- | 


tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and points in Virginia and 
West Virginia south of Gordonsville, 
Charlottesville and Charleston have 
made a rate of one fare (plus 25 cents) 
for the round trip. 

Elsewhere the rate is a fare and one- 
third for the round trip on the certificate 
plan. Members are given detailed in- 
formation in the secretary’s announce- 
ment. For members who may desire to 
make the trip by sea from New York or 
Boston, the Savannah Line, of the Ocean 
Steamship Company, is available. 

The committee representing Georgia, 
the city of Atlanta and the combined in- 
dustrial interests of the Empire State 
of the South, will give a reception at the 
Kimball House on the evening of the 
third day in honor of the delegates and 
other visitors. Governor Terrell of 
Georgia, Mayor Woodard, of Atlanta, 
the United States senators from Geor- 
gia, and the members of the Georgia 
delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington will join in this 
reception. 


Immediately afterwards, Hon. Victor | 


H. Metcalf, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor in the cabinet of President Roose- 
velt, will address the delegates, the bus- 
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Genuine Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck Belting. 


The most economical in the world. Superior to all others. Unequalled 
jn strength and durability. Has greater traction power than the best leather 
belt on the market. Costs about one half as much. Specially adapted for out- 
of-door work. Unaffected by heat, steam, water, oils, climatic changes, ete. It 
is used under like conditions and circumstances as any other class of belting 
For severe and rough usage use only the Gandy belt. Give it a trial and be 
convinced of its high merit. The Genuine Article is stamped every ten feet 


“ORIGINAL GANDY BELT.” 


Cheapest, Sole Manufacturers. 
Best. The Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








Reduce Your Coal Bills 
By Putting Your Water inthe Boiler at Boiling Point. 


THE OTIS 


TUBULAR FEED WATER 


Heater and Purifier. 
WITH SEAMLESS BRASS TUBES. 


Guaranteed 'o heat the f-ed water to the Boiting Point (210° or 212>) with 
the exhaust steam without causing any vack pressure. Also to Extract the 
Oil from the exhaust, so that theexhaust steam, after being passed through 
the he:rter, can be used for heating purposes an the water of condensation 
from the heating system be returned to boilers without the extra expense of 


an eliminator. 


We Cuarantee this Heater Wil! not get foul 
with Sediment. 


Try Us! If this heater fails to give satisfac- 
sg tion in every respect we will pay freight, 


cartage aod ail expenses, heater to be returned to us at our expense 


P 
exnaust|inver exvaust | ounet 














Patented and Manufactured by 


STEWART HEATER CO., 


81 Norfolk Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 





Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Elevating” Steel ** ¥” 
Conveying®® Buildings®” 
and Power Towers ** 
Transmission : Tanks and 
Machinery? = aa Bridges ¥° 


TWIN CITY CORLISS ENCINES 


SIMPLE AND COMPOUND 


COMPLETE POWER PLANTS 


TRADE DUCK MARK 


Canvas Gentre Roofing 


Nails and Caps in Centre of Roll. 


Strongest and Besr. Get the agency for your ter- 
ritory. Prepared Gravel Roofing, 2 and 3 Ply 
Roofing. Tarred Felt, Pitch, Asphalt, Building 


Papers, Roof Paint, Coatings, ce. 
Samples and Prices for the Asking. 


ARMITAGE MFG. CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Reliance Hot Plate Screw Press | 


bs | 
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AND 


Underwear 


Write for 


Catalogue 


and Prices. 





~~ 


CHARLES HART, 
RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS. 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 





| of its members. 


| a visit at any time. 





E. W. ALLEN & CO.,. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MILL AND COTTON BUYERS’ 


STATIONERY A SPECIALTY. 


114-5'4 South Broad St. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 





The Phoenix Glass Go. 


Pittsburg. 
New York. 
Chicago. 


| equipment. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electric Globes and Shades, both Are and 
Incandescent. Inner and Outer Globes for 
all enclosed are systems. 


CATALOGUES SENT ON REQUEST. 





The Strongest, Cheapest and Best | 


CLUTCH PULLEY 


MADE. 





M. F. WILLIAMS MFC. CO., | 
9th and Montgomery Sts., | 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
WESTERN AND PACIFIC OFFICE | 


42 Steuart Street, San Francisco, Cal. | 


' and fixtures have been installed. 


| Belleville, N. J., 


COTTON 


iness men of Atlanta and the visitors in 
the Grand Opera House. on the relation- 


| ship of the Department of Commerce 


and Labor to the manufacturing indus- 


| tries and the business interests of the 


country. 
It is hoped that President Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University will ad- 


| e 
| dress the convention at some hour most 
| convenient to him. 


Atlanta, ‘‘a twentieth century city,’’ 
extends its heartiest welcome to the as- 
sociation, to all of its individual mem- 
bers, and to the friends and the families 


sessing so many features of natural and 
industrial interest, as well as so wide 
and fair a fame for hospitality, is worth 
Especially must 
this be so in the middle of May. 





AMONG ADVERTISERS. 


Interesting Announcements and Literature 
Received. ———————— 





Are You Going to New York? 
Readers of this paper contemplating a 


visit to New York City are advised that | 


on writing to the Hotel Empire, Broad- 


way and 63d street, a free ‘*Guide to the | 


Metropolis” will be forwarded to them. 

The Hotel Empire, which, during the 
ten years of its existence has becomeso 
well and favorably known throughout 
the country, has just undergone most 


| extensive improvements, including ev- 
_erything that is new and modern in hotel 


The house has been com- 
pletely redecorated and refurnished; 


new elevators, new electric light plant 
In ev- 


ery room will be found a long distance 


telephone, an electric clock and auto- 
matic lighting devices. 
The hotel is centrally and beautifully 


| located, occupying the block front on 


63rd street, from Broadway to Columbus 
avenue, overlooking Empire Square. It 
enjoys open space on all sides. 

It is within two minutes’ walk of the 
Subway and Elevated stations. All 


| street cars pass or transfer to the hotel, 
/ and all principal theatres and great de- 


partment stores are within easy walking 
distance. 

The rates for rooms at the Hotel Em- 
pire are very moderate, and take it all in 
all, it would be very difficult for a visitor 


to the Metropolis to find a more desir- 
| able hotel. 


Is This a Warning for You? 

Another flywheel accident has just 
occurred (April 10th), this time in 
at the works of the 
Hardman Rubber Company. 


The city itself, pos- | 
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Metal Shingle Roofing. 


| i inf Ha fl ra wish, Seisarats teke- 


scope Side-Lock is the 
world for Cotton 
ee’. NG - Wt oh 


b-st Roofing in the 
Mills, Residences and 
all buildings requir- 
ing a durable, storm 
and fire proof roof at 


a small cost. 
Catalugue, prices and testimonials free for the asking 


Montross Metal Co., - Camden, N. J. 











TANK VATS 
CISTERNS 
ETC. 


For lowest prices 
Address 


CYPRESS TANK CO., 


351 to 355 South Royal Street, 
MOBILE, ALA.,U. S. A. 











‘$titcneo CANVAS BELTING 


IS UNEQUALED FOR 


Durability, Strength and Driving Power. 


Costs Less than Leather or Rubber. 
Most teonomical Belt in Use....... 


Manufactured Sawyer Belting Co., 
EAST CAlMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Southern Sales Agents. 


W. B. Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Southern Belting Co., - Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Belting Co., of New Orleens, New Orleans, La. 
ag toc Belting Co. Nashville. Tenn. 
Rubber Co., - St. Louis, Mo. 
Shimece Rubber Co,, Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale by all Reliable Dealers. 








Westport Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Carpet Warps, Wrapping Twine 
Batts and Lamp Wicking 


DEALERS IN 


COTTON WASTE OF ALL KINDS 


LARGE COLLECTORS OF 


Peeler and Egyptian Comber Waste 


— ALSO — 


Peeler and American Card Waste 


FOR SPINNING PURPOSES. 


George W. Lewis 
William C. Trafford 
Andrew R. Trafford 


William C. Trafford. Treasurer. 
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New Orleans 2 
“The Gateway of the Mississippi” 


The Coming Great City of the Great South | | 


www 


The Largest Cotton, Rice, and Sugar Market 
IN THE WORLD 


www 


The Most Popular Winter Resort in America 


Continuous Horse Racing 
Golf Links 
Hunting and Fishing 


Comfort, Health, Pleasure 


Co ot oe 


New St.Charles Kotel : 


Modern Fire Proof First Class 
Accommodating One Thousand Guests 
Turkish, Russian, Roman and Plain Baths, Luxurious Sun 
Baths and Palm Garden 


ANDREW R. BLAKELY & CO., Limited, Proprietors 


SEAMLESS MILL BASKET 


Manufactured by 
CRANE BROS., Westfield. Mass. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Thos. Johnson, 
2600 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


PRINTER OF 


BANDS, LABELS Etc., Etc., 


FOR THE HOSIERY TRADE. 


References — The Leading Jobbing 
Houses and Hosiery Manufacturers in | 
the Cosntry. 


Portland Cement 


LARCEST STOCK OF 
American ¢® Foreign 


Newport News, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Pensacola, Fla 


Write Us. 
Southeastern Lime & Cement Co., 
Charleston, S. C. 


| engineers can do, 


Fortunately, no lives were lost, but 
the engineer had a narrow escape in at 
tempting to close the throttle; the fly- 
wheel bursted, damage to the amount 
of $3,000 was done, and a total of 285 
employes were thrown out of work, 
probably for not less than a month. It 
is supposed that the primary cause of 
the accident was the breaking of the 
governor belt, but at the last report it 
was impossible to fix the exact cause, 
the wreck was so complete. 

Chunks of iron weighing 100 or more 
pounds were hurled through a 16 inch 
brick wall to the street, and it is re- 
markable that nobody was seriously in- 
jured or killed. 

Perhaps this accident will not have 
beep altogether in vain or wholly a loss 
if it leads other engine owners to safe- 
guard their plants against such un- 
fortunate occurrences. 

That this can be effectively accom- 
plished there seems no longer to be 
any doubt, as according to the testi- 
mony of over eighty representative con- 
cerns, published in a bouklet entitled 
‘‘As Others See Us,’’ a mechanical de- 
vice known as the Monarch Engine- 
Stop and Speed Limit System, not only 
stops the engine, automatically in case 
of overspeeding or ‘‘racing,’’ but en- 
ables it to be stopped within a few 
seconds from any part of the plant by 
means of a push switch in the event of 


| accident to men or machine. 


In fact, the manufacturers of the Sys- 


tem, the Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., | 
| 100 Broadway, New York, publish, on 
another page of this issue, a letter from | 


the Joslin Manufacturing Co,. of Provi 


dence, R. L., telling how the Monarch 


| System prevented in their plant an ac- 


cident which, starting from the same 
cause as this one at Belleville, would 
probably have been quite as serious. 


| The same letter tells of another acci- 


dent which was ‘‘nipped in the bud” by 


this System. 
We would recommend that those of 


_ our readers who own or operate engines, 


| regard every such accident as a personal 


warning of the danger that is ever 
present in spite of all that the best 
and make a careful 


| investigation of any device which is said 
| ode . ° 

to minimize or prevent such accidents. | 
The company above referred to is | 


sending out an attractive booklet enti 
tled *‘The Law of Employers’ Liability,” 


| citing a case in which the employer won 


a damage suit instituted by an employe, 
solely’ because the machinery was 
stopped within six or eight seconds by 
means of a push switch operating the 
Monarch Stop. This should be of 
special interest to many Southern man- 
ufacturers who are paying out annually 
in damage suits many times the cost of 
the device just mentioned. 





Non-Fluid Oils 


Lubricate without dripping and wast- 
ing like fluid oils. 
Unlike greases, do not require 
bearings to grow warm be- 
fore they lubricate. 

Our booklet, ‘Oils Which Do Not Drip,’ 
and free samples, sent by paid 
express on application. 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 

New York City. 


14-16 Church St., 











is  OCTO FASTENER 


A Combination 


> atta PAPER CLIP 
100 AND 
Write FASTENER 
Attleboro Stock Co., 
Manufacturers. 
discounts 


4520 Broadway, N. Y. 


Have you seen the “Little Giant’ Check Protector and Paper 
Knife? 


ir 





| 





se 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


|U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 





SHUTTLES, 
SPOOLS AND BOBBINS 


Of Every Description for 


‘Cotton and Woelen Mills. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 
11-13 Eddy St. Providence, R. I. 


N. B.—Our prices on Spools and Twister Bob- 
bins will interest you. 


The Baily-Lebby Go., 


Machine Shop Tools, 

Belting, Packing, 

Mill Supplies, 

Jute Bale Rope, 
Transmission Rope, 
Bailey-Lebby Special Anti-Friction 
Babbitt. Best for High Speed 
Machinery. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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At this season of the year all owners 
of mills and factories, plants and build- 
ings of every description will be inter- 
ested in cleaning up and putting their 
buildings in a neat, clean, healthy, san- 
itarycondition. There is nothing in the 
world better to do this with than the 
famous Lythite Fire and Waterproof 
Cold Water Paint, which has for many 
years been in use by the largest con- 
cerns throughout the world, It gives 
the whitest white coat of anything yet 
produced, with a surface as hard and 
firm as steel, and one that is guaranteed 
not to crock, rub or peel. Lythite isa 
dry powder, which, when mixed with 
cold water, produces a perfectly pure 
paint at less than one-fourth the cost of 
oil paint, and for mill and factory work 
gives vastly better service. It is made 
in many handsome shades as well as 
pure white. Descriptive booklets, color 
cards and boards covered with white 
Lythite may be had on application to 
the manufacturers. The white paint 
will especially commend itself to the 
owners of plants of all kinds, particu- 
larly for coating the interior walls and 
ceilings of store-rooms, elevator shafts 
and hosts of other places where the 
greatest possible amount of light is re- 
quired. Owing to the extreme white- 
ness of this paint, it will increase the 
light by 50 per cent. wherever used. 
The racking of machinery will not cause 
Lythite to crock. It is not to be com- 


pared for a moment to whitewash. It. 


will last ten times longer, is not con- 
stantly flaking and rubbing off. It is 
also very valuable for the outside of 
buildings, not alone owing to its adhe- 
sive qualities, but particularly on ac- 
count of its great fire resisting proper- 
tirs, which are fully demonstrated in a 
letter that we herewith illustrate from 
the Gonzales Fish & Oyster Co. 


& 
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Southern Supply Co., 
Dear Sirs 

Through extreme gratitude, to the extent of about $10,000, towards the sanu- 
factarers of **Lythite’’ Cold Water Paint, and yourselves as Agents for 
same, we are prompted te write you this letter. 

The sultitude which this sorning eagerly watched the fire which totally 
destroyed the premises of the Ollinger and Bruce Dry Dock Co. and that of The 
National Dredging Co., wondered how it was that“our buildings being only 5 feet 
from those burming. and being ewept by the flames, 4id not catch fire. 

What thus seemed a MIRACIB to many, aay be solely traced and attributed to 
the fact that when we erected our new wholesale departments in the Spring, we 
coated them with Cold Water ‘‘Lythite’’ Paint, which was guaranteed and demon- 
etrated to our entire satisfaction by your Mr. Woodie Woods, to be STRICTLY 
PIRE PROOF. 





As further evidence of the good proprieties of the Paint in question, aay be 
stated the fact that the flases brought out the rosin fros the pine, but the 
paint prevented the lumber from igniting. 

We have considered this the best investment we have ever sade, and have no 
hesitancy in meking it known, as $30.00 worth of this Red ‘‘Lythite’’ Paint has 
today saved us in the neighborhood of $10,000, which is the estimated value of 
our property hich was thus saved. 

Yours very truly, 


J “= 
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H. H. WHITCOMB, President. J. L. KURFEES, Vice-President 
The Phenix Supply Co, 


——MANUFACTURERS—— 


Texvile Soaps, Liquid Bleach, Sal Soda, Indelible Inks. 


Dealers Corn, Wheat and Potato Starches, Soda Ash, Chloride of Lime, Caustic Soda, Ox- 
alic and Sulphuric Acids, ete. Quotations on carloads or less furnished promptly. 


Atlanta, Ca. Chicago, Ill. 


Address all mail to Atlanta office. 








FILTERS 


Pressure and Cravity. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


Intermittent and Continouus 


The HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 


Apparatus is Used by the Leading Textile Manufacturers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PHILADELPHIA WATER PURIFICATION COMPANY, 


1700 N. (2th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THE 
Patterson-Berryman Feed Water Heater and Purifier. 


Will heat the feed water to a temperature 
of over 200° F. before it enters the boiler, 
by means of exhaust steam, without back 
pressure. This meansa great reduction 
in the coal bill. 


THE PATTERSON BELT PUMP 


is the most economical device for feeding 
boilers and tanks. It is operated by a 
belt from the shafting. The extra power 
used is hardly noticed. 


Each of these specialties is sold on trial. 
If not entirely satisfactory you need not 
pay for it. 


Frank L. Patterson & Co. 
25 Church St. NEW YORK. 





























A Practical Test will Convince You 
THAT WE HAVE THE 


BEST MILL BROOM ON EARTH 


Shoulders Protected. Handles Clinched Inside. Made of Best Growth Illinois 
Corn. Strings can be Cut as Broom wears down. Let us ship you 5 
dozen for a Sample? Weight, 24 pounds per dozen. 

Freight Allowed. $2.50 per Dozen. 


Atlanta Wooden ‘Ware Co., Manufacturers, Atlanta, Ga. 
CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


The Pneumatic Conveyor. 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, excelsior, jute andall kinds of 
fibrous material. wet or dry. Also spool elevators, steam heating and ventilating,and 
mill work generally. Blowerand fan worka specialty. This conveyor is patented 
Beware of infringements. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


215 Nerth Second Street, 3 : Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON 





W. R. Luckett & Co., 


Collon Buyers, 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
American Long Staple Cotton a Specialty. 
1+ to 14-inch. 

Also Heavy Benders and Common Cottons 


Leon Moyse. R. H. Holmes, Gus. K. Worms. 


Moyse, Holmes & Worms, 
COTTON BROKERS 


836 Gravier St., 


MEMBERS: 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
New Orleans Future Brokers’ Ass’n. 
New Orleans Board of Trade. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 


New Orleans, La. 


New 


Orders Executed in New Orleans, 
York and Liverpool, 





COTTON STENCILS, 


Ink and Brushes. 


Rubber Stamps, 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 
Atlanta Stamp and Stencil Works, 
31 S. Broad St,. Atlanta, Ga. Phones 519. 

WATER 


EB “YPRES TANKS. 








Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 
Write for delivered prices. 


H. F. LEWIS & CO., Limited. 
New Or'eans, La. 316 Baronne St. 


For cotton or wool 


“Cyclone” Dryers :::-"¥s"""" 
‘Proctor’ Garnett Machin- 


For reducing to Fibre Cloth Clippings, 
ery Yarn, Waste,etc. # #% SF SF ws 


“Furbush” Woolen Mill Ma- 
chinery Including Cards, 


ers, Spoolers, Dressers, etc. 
Complete equipment for manufacturing Cotton Batting 
Machinery for carding and spinning coarse yarns from 
sweeting etc.,on the woolen prineiple. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY Co. 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“CRIP” SIZINCS 


FOR 
Warps, Yarns and Pieces. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


merge? LB, FORTNER, 


36-38 St., Strawberry PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cotton, 


For power-houses of street railways, 
Lythite is very extensively employed. 
A very handsome and attractive job can 


_ be had by painting the walls and ceil- 
_ings with White Lythite and the base 


around the entire room, say three to 


| five feet in height, with one of the at- 


tractive colors of this paint. 

Not infrequently manufacturers and 
others find it is expensive to paint rough 
brick or wooden walls and very high 
ceilings not readily reached with a brush, 


and for this class of work De Ronde’s | 


Empire Painting Machine is recom- 


| mended. Of course it must be under- 


stood that a painting machine will] not | 
uniform surface | 


give the smooth, even, 
that could be procured with a brush 


| and an expert painter, but for rough 


work such as described the machine is 
an ideal apparatus. We herewith illus- 
trate it. 





It is simple in construction, very easy 
to operate. There is an agitator inside 


| of the tank which constantly stirs the 


paint while in use, making it impossible 


| for it to thicken up and clog the hose or 


Mules, Twist- | 


nozzle. These machines are sold ata 
price to put them within the reach of all, 
and will be found very valuable for use 
around any kind of a plant. 


De Ronde’s Pure Aluminum Paint. 





This material is mixed all ready for 
use and is the only Aluminum that has 


/ever been produced that permanently 


retains its lustre and does not thicken 
and become hard with age. 
smoothly and freely as a varnish, is in- 
valuable for painting all manner of iron 
work, particularly heating apparatus, 
etc. It will stand any amount of heat. 
indoors or out. 
where you use this paint; it always 

gives the same uniformly satisfactory | 
results. It possesses great preserva- | 
tive properties, has enormous covering | 


| power and is practically indestructible. 


It flows as 


6] 


| Peruvian COTTON Egyptian 


The 8. Blaisdell, Jr., Company. 


American Long Staple a Specialty. 


Wastes of al! grades purchase1 
from mills on yearly contracts. 





Chicopee, Mass. 


E. MARTIN & CO., 


Cotton Buyers, 


‘New Orleans, La., 


- AND... 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


(ESTABLISHED 1878.) 


| Special attention given to the execution 
| of orders. 


H. G. Vincent 


Creenville, Miss. 


Benders and Staple 
Cotton. 


From 1% to 14-inch Staple. 


COTTON. 


CEO. F. NEILD & CO., 


Shreveport, - - La. 
SPECIALTIES. 


Benders and Rivers from Red River Bottoms, 


Chas. F. Henderson & Co., 
Cotton Merchants, 


Baltimore, [\d. 


slember New York Cotton Exchange. 


Special attention to mill business. Cotton landed at 
| all mill points undersatisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ 
orders filled promptly through our own agents from de- 
| sirable points South and West. 


Gaaignmante and © wicca ctanansseariate Solicited. 





Albert J. Wolf 


J.J. Herrmann. 


HERRMANN & WOLF, 
.. Cotton Brokers. 


Orders for future delivery executed in 


New Orleans, New York, Liverpool 


MEMBERS: 
New Orleans and New York Cotton Exchanges 
New Orleans Cotton Future Brokers Association. 
New Orleans Board of Trade. 
Associate Members Liverpool] Cotten Associa- 
tion. 


Ne, 819 Gravier Street, 


Telephone 1176. NEW ORLEANS 





PATENTS. 
HOWSON & HOWSON, 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS. 
West End Building, 32 S. Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEW YORK, 38 Park Row, 
WASHINGTON, 918 P, Streot. 


It makes no difference | 
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De Ronde’s Purt Red Rock Roof and Preservative 
Paint. 

This is a product placed in the mar- 
ket after severe trials, and as its name 
denotes is made from carefully pulver- 
ized rock or stone, which is mixed with 
oil, and produces a rich seal brown coat- 
ing, in its natural color without any 
coloring pigment added. It is an excel- 
lent preservative for tin, iron or metal 
roofs and is sold at a very moderate 
price. 

The Frank 8S. De Ronde Company, 46 
Cliff street, New York, manufacturers 
of these famous products, also make a 
specialty of high-grade Preservative 
Paints for boiler fronts and smoke 
stacks, and preservatives of any and ev- 
ery description. They are also makers 
of the De Ronde Varnish Remover. 

Samples and facts with the names of 
large users of any or all of these prod- 
ucts will be cheerfully furnished on ap- 
plication to the manufacturers whose 


name we give above. 


Lighten the Accountant’s Work. 

A brochure entitled ‘‘A Machine to 
Lighten the Accountant’s Work’ has 
been issued. Itis a reprint of an arti- 
cle which appeared in 
Tribune in January, shortly after a 
mechanical aid to accounting had been 
installed in that newspaper office. It 
tells about the lightening of the Tri- 
bune’s accountants’ work and presents 
a little story about the perplexities of a 
man whose sleep and nerves were much 
disturbed from the grind of figures, and 
how he was relieved by his mechanical 
aid. This latter happened to be the 
Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine, 
made by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., of Detroit, Mich. An additional 
word regarding the Burroughs Company 
is prompted by the neat appearance of 
the brochure referred to. The company 
is constantly issuing leaflets, booklets 
and other advertising literature; the 
uniform high character is unusual from 
a trade standpoint, and deserves special 
mention. Anyone who has accounting 
to do can read the company’s literature 
with profit. Banks, trust companies 
and vother financial organizations par- 
ticularly should become acquainted with 
the wonders of the twentieth century 
aid mechanical uarithmetician, which 
udds, subtracts, multiplies, etc. 


In speaking of the Marietta (Ga) 
Knitting Mills, a correspondent says it 
is one of the best enterprises in Marietta. 
It is not only successfully managed, but 
gives employment to about 150 hands. 
The goods turned out from this mill are 
the best on the market. and not only 
find ready sale, but give perfect satis- 
fuction to buyers. 


the Chicago | 
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WILLIAM E. HAYNE. 


R. N. GOURDIN SMITH, 


SMITH & HAYNE, 


VINCENT & HAYNE (In Commendam). 


COTTON BROKERS, 


COTTON EXCHANCE BUILDING, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Members New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Members New York Cotton Exchange. 

Members New Orleans Future Brokers’ Association. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Association. 





Orders for Future Delivery of Cotton Executed in New Orleans 
New York and Liverpool. > 





SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW YORK. 


Established 1872. 


Henry H. Smith & Co., 


Cotton Buyers, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We buy for cash all kinds and grades of WASTE from Cotton and Woolen Mills, Hosiery and 
Underwear Mills, Cotton Waste, Hosiery and Underwear Clips and Waste, Cotton and Wool 


Shoddy and Cotton and Wool Mixed Shoddy. 
Waste Bought on Yearly Contracts from [iills. 





a ee 





M. H. GUNTHER & CO., 
Cotton Buyers for American Mills and Export. 


364-366 Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Branch Office--NATCHEZ, MISS. 





Ceo. C. Smith, | Inman & Co., 


CorTon Buven.| (Cotton Merchants, 


’ ‘ 
MACON, GA. Augusta, Ga., 
Southern Mill Basiness Esperiaily Desired. And Cotton Exchange Building, NEW YORK. 

Bremen Correspondents, INMAN & OO. 





Special Attention Given to the Execution of Cotton Future Contracts 
NEW ORLEANS New York Liverpool 


THORN & MAGINNIS 


Cotton a2 Brokers | 
NEW ORLEANS. LA. 


717 Hibernia Building Long Distance Phone, Main 814. 


NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE, 


\ NEW YORK C } 
s)N COTTON EXCHANGE, 
MEMBERS » New ORLEANS FUTURE BROKERS ASSOCIATION, 


LIVERPOUL COTTON BROKERS ASSOCIATION. 
Spinners’ Accounts Especially Solicited 
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PURE OIL 
DRY WEATHER 
OXIDE OF ZINC. 


These are the essentials for durable 
painting. Adulterated oil ruins any 
paint. Humid weather prevents ad- 


hesion ; but paint based on 


ZINC WHITE 


mixed only with pure oil will go fur- 
ther, last longer and look better than 


any other house painting materials. 


FREE THE 
Our Practical Pamphlets: \ li ’ 
at ] ( 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 
‘*Paints in Architecture,” 
‘Specifications for Architects,” 
‘Paint: Why, How and When.” New York. 
We do not grind zincin oil. List of manufacture:s of Zinc White 


‘The Paint Question,” 

71 Broadway, 
“French Government Decrees.” 
Paints will be furnished on request. 


“STEEL MIXTURE” 
BOILER DOOR ARCHES*" FIRE BOX BLOCKS 
TONGUED G - i: GROOVED 


a 


PATENT BACK 227 Ae = 
COMBUSTION <_—m 
CHAMBER ARCH 


“eer DBY™ ‘. roy 
MCLEOD & HENRY co. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED TROY NY USA 














J. C. CREENFIELD, President. 


CEO. W. PARROTT, Vice-Pres. 


C. A. PEEK, Secretary. 


Atlanta Supply Company, 


29-31! Forsyth Street, 


ATLANA, 


CEORCIA. 


A FULL LINE OF COTTON MILL SUPPLIES. 


Sole Agents Voorhes Rubber Co., Hoyt Leather Belt, Hoppen Hangers, Gilbert 
Pulleys, Ingersoll Sergeant Drills, P. P. P. and Eureka Packings. 


CARRIES IN STOCK : 


Hose, Pipe, Files, Steel, 


Packing, Boxes, Bolts, Babbitt, Fittings, Rubber Belt, 


Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting, Travellers, Pipe Covering, Pipe Tools, Wire Rope, Leather Belt, Graphite Products, 


Engine ‘i'rimmings. 











FUREKA || Lowell Machine Shop 
FIR E LOWELL, MASS. 
sey HOSE || Collon Mill Machinery 













is acknowledged to be 
the BEST HOsE mandy 





mR SS aK LS . and 
Trae ee pne* | tar Cotton Mills | 
nm Factories. “ 
Trade Mark, 
Awarded Cold Meda! at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO., 


13 Barclay Street. NEW YORK. 
Agencies at Charlotte and Greensboro, N. C ; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Memphis, Tenn.; and New Orleans, La. 
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ESTABLISHED (866. 


Outside the Card Clothing Combine. 
a a a ES LT TTT 


CARD CLOTHING 


Cuaranteed and Backed by 40 Years 





Experience. 
NEW DOBBY LOOM. 
HOWARD BROTHERS MFC. CO., Complete Textile Equipments for Cotton Mills. 
E90. 26 ang OF Dre Mirect, JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 
Worcester Mass. Prudential Building, - - - Atlanta, Ga. 














Che CAMLESS WINDER 


CONES AND TUBES 
C ost, 
Accuracy, 
Mechanism, 

one ( L, ife, 

E conomy, 

S pace, 

Simplicity, 

CANNOT FAIL TO APPEAL TO YoU. 


FORMS 


.-The Peerless Package.. 


PATENTED. 
































365 Days Ahead for Knitting Purposes. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





THE A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE COMPANY, 


Special Edition for American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association--May, 1905. 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT TO COTTON. 


| COTTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - ATLANTA, GA. 





| 
) || THE GEO. W. STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
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The Automatic Loom 


Which for Simplicity of Construction, Ease of 
Operation, Speed, Quality and Quantity of Pro- | 
| duct, Saving in First Cost and Maintenance | 
| Challenges Comparison and | 
Competition 


I | Write for Circulars and Further Particulars 
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CECCELCLLELLELLLELCELEL CLL 
The Roper Head 


is one of the latest novelties applied to 


the NORTHROP LOOM for multiple 





harness weaving. 


No more changes of cams 
on the lower shaft. 


No Straps! 
No Buckles! 
No Harness Springs! 





We have many other new specialties: 

Our spindles have a new base that is more convenient for oiling. 
Our new spooler is pleasing all purchasers. 

We have entirely re-designed our banding-machine. 


We have a new balling-machine that seems to be better than any 
we have ever sold before. 


The Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


Southern Agent, J. D. CLOUDMAN, Atlanta, Ca. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUCH 
AMERICAM MACHINE CO., LTD. 


outhern Office 


35 Frank’ PAWTUCKET, R. I. 814-815 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ca. 


Cc. E. as. 
Boston Office, 65 Franklin Street. 





BUILDERS OF - 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 























HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER, INTERMEDIATE AND 
FINISHER LAPPERS. 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES with Electric or Mechanical Stop Motions 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 
NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 
IMPROVED TWISTERS 


CONE WINDERS 
WARPERS AND SLASHERS 
SIZE KETTLES 
ALL OF THE ABOVE MACHINES ARE MADE FROM ENTIRELY NEW PATTERNS. ALL PARTS 
ARE MADE BY MACHINE WORK----TURNED, MILLED OR PLANED--AND ARE EXACTE 


SENO FOR 
DUPLICATES. 


Descriptive Circulars. 








WE INVITE YOUR INVESTICATION AND COMPARISON. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, Invited Guests, 
Members of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Associations: 

It affords me a great deal of pleasure 
to welcome you to this, our Ninth Annual 
Convention, for the holdivg of which we 
have gathered together in the beautiful 
city of Knoxville, where we have been 
so cordially welcomed by the Governor 
of the State, the Mayor of the City, and 
the President of the Board of Trade, for 
and in behalf of the citizens of Tennes- 
see in general, and the citizens of Knox- 
ville in particular, andI feel safe in say- 
ing that in taking our departure from 
this City, we shall carry with us to our 
homes many pleasant and lasting memo- 
ries of this occasion, 

In looking over this assemblage, and 
noting that we have gathered here gen- 
tlemen representing ourindustry, whose 
places of residence cover the various 
Cotton Manufacturing States of our 
country, there is'little doubt in my mind 
but what the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association is truly national 
in character, and while it is not my in- 
tention to detain you by any lengthy 
oration, what I shall have to say will 
deal with the broad subject of Cotton 
Manufacturing in the United States of 
America, and its Relation to Foreign 
fields, to which we do export our sur- 
plus raw cotton, but to which we ought 
rather to export our surplus in the form 
of finished merchandise rather than as 
raw material. 

Since our last Annual meeting, which 
was held in the city of Washington, the 
capital of our country, the Cotton Manu- 
facturing world has consumed practi- 
cally the entire cotton crops of this 
country produced during the years of 
1903 and 1904, and this supply was in- 
sufficient to prevent millions of spindles 
from enforced idleness, thus imposing 
great hardships upon the cotton manu- 
facturing employees of this and other 
countries. Entailing also heavy losses 
to the owners of the mills. 

The crop of 1904 and 1905 has demon- 
strated to the trade that the cotton 
growing States of America are capable 
of producing a sufficient supply to meet 
the requirements of the Cotton Manu- 
facturing world, so that weather condi- 
tions being reasonably favorable, it is 
very doubtful if we need anticipate or 
live in dread of another ‘‘Cotton Fam- 
ine,’’ therefore we shall most likely 
have normal prices for our raw material, 
und it is reasonable to presume that in 


Annual Address 











R. 8. REINHARDT, 


President American Cotton Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation, 


view of the comfortable financial condi- 
tion of the Cotton Planter, as well as 
the influx of additional capital to the 
cotton growing States during the past 
five years, and the generally prosperous 
condition of our country, that just and 
equitable prices for our raw material 
will prevail without damaging fluctua- 
tions, even though we should produce a 
crop of cotton which would be some- 
what in excess of our yearly require- 
mevts. The price of cotton in America 
has fluctuated from 164c. to 64c. in less 
than twelve months, and this great range 
is to be found the fundamental reason 
why the demand for goods has not been 
satisfactory. Those who bought the 
manufactured product, purchased only 
for their immediate requirements, and 
by so doing were enabled to work off 
any stock which had accumulated in 
former years. 

A difference in quoted prices for cot- 
ton averaging fifty dollars a bale within 
less than one year is probably equally 
injurious to both grower and user. I 
think I shall voice the opinion of every 
person connected with the manufactur- 
ing side of our great industry when I 
say that the manufacturer and spinner 
desire stable prices much more earnestly 
than they crave abnormally low prices. 
Atsixteen cents a pound for the cotton 
our mills use, there will always bea 
shrinkage of demand for cotton goods. 
On the other hand, it is a great mistake 
to think extremely low prices always 
mean prosperity for the manufacturer, 


The Address Delivered Before the 9th Annual Convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 10th and 11th, 1905, by Presi- 

dent R. S. Reinhardt. 


What we need, gentlemen, more than 
any other one thing, is that price varia- 
tions shall be confined to such limits as 
to enable us to conduct our affairs on 
business principles, rather than, as in 
the past, to have conditions so uncer- 
tain that our daily transactions partake 
more of the nature of gambling than 
legitimate business, 

Our foreign trade, which is largely for 
our coarser character of cotton goods, 
has been, during the past several years, 
interfered with to a great extent by the 
*‘Boxer Troubles” in China, and later 
by Russia’s dominating policy in Man- 
churia. But with the beginning of the 
Japan-Russia war, and the opening of 
the ports in Manchuria, an export trade 
has developed during the past six or 
eight months, sufficient to take care of 
the production of all our export mills, 
and it is, I believe, safe to feel that with 
the settling of this war, we shal] havea 
continuation of this demand, especially 
from Manchuria, and that this demand 
will grow yearly into increased millions 
of dollars; but in order to preserve this 
trade indefinitely our government should 
inaugurate a college for the education 
of our consuls and commercial agents, 
who, instead of being selected because 
of their political services, should be ap- 
pointed on account of their business 
qualifications and commercial ability. 

Just at the present time the spindles 
of the world consuming American cot- 
ton have a brighter outlook than they 
have had for the past several years. 
The shelves of the merchants have been 
denuded of their usual supplies: of cot- 
ton goods, and instead of buying to 
patch in their stock, purchasers -will 
have to replenish their supplies in full, 
and this will give to the American spin- 
ner and weaver a satisfactory domestic 
business, at prices which will not be 
subjected to violent differences, and for 
this state of affairs we owe a debt of 
lasting gratitude to the cotton planter 
who has recently exhibited his ability 
to husband his surplus product, and 
market it to meet the requirements of 
the cotton manufacturing world; and 
should he persistently pursue such a 
course from year to year, he will not 
only be able to secure a fair price for 
his product, but will materially assist 
in placing the cotton manufacturing 
business upon a sounder basis. 

The deplorable labor strike among 
the cotton mills of Fall River having 
been adjusted, we find that labor condi- 
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tious throughout our country are enjoy- 
ing such a degree of prosperity that we 
may count ourselves fortunate indeed 
to possess. 

The firm stand taken by the president 
in re-organizing the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, bears the strongest evidence of 
his determination to push this wonder- 
ful engineering feat during his adminis- 
tration with al] the energy which he 





possesses, and should we succeed in 
connection with this gigantic develop- 
ment in having the members of Congress 
realize the necessity for the enactment 
of a well considered ‘‘Merchant Murine 
Bill,’’ which will enable us to build 
ships to sail under the American flag, 
and if our elected representatives will 
also authorize the building of an ade- 
quate navy to protect our shipping and 


trading interests, this American coun- 
try will soon take its position among 
the greatest export nations of the world, 
instead of occupying, as it does today, 
the seventh or eighth position, from a 
point of exports of cotton manufactures, 


while we are admitted by all other peo- 
ple to be the greatest commercial coun- 
try of all ages. 








CLOSER TRADE RELATIONS 


BETWEEN THE 


PRODUCER AND SPINNER 


An Address Delivered Before the Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Knoxville, Tenn., May 10th and 11, 1905. 


By HON, HARVIE JORDAN, 











Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: 

I deeply appreciate the courtesy which 
you have extended me in thus present- 
ing an opportunity for the short discus- 
sion of a most important problem in 
which the cotton producers of the South 
and the spinners of the world are vitally 
interested. Five years ago I first be- 
gan to agitate closer business relations 
between farmers and bankers, and I am 
gratified to say at this time that the 
statistics on banking, in my own state 
especially, disclose the important fact 
that outside of the few larger cities in 
Georgia, every three dollars out of four 
on deposit in our local banks are to the 
credit of Georgia farmers. 

Prior to 1900 the doctrine of prejudice 
and antagonism had been preached to 
our farmers by their leaders, and the 
bankers were presented in the attitude 
of an enemy rather than, what they 
truly are, our best friends. The nearer 
the farmer can be brought into direct 
business relations with the banker and 
both enjoy mutual confidence and re- 
spect, the former learning the high im- 
portance of becoming a depositor instead 
of a borrower, the more quickly will our 
country become emancipated from its 
present deplorable and ruinous credit 
system. The same rule that applies to 
the farmer and bankers is even of 
greater importance to the relationship 
which the cotton producers of the South 
should bear to the manufacturers of our 
great staple crop. As in the case of 
our bankers, cotton growers have 
been led to believe that the spinners 
of their staple were their greatest 
enemies. Without thorough investi- 
gation this charge would appear to 
be capable of that construction, bat 
I am now firmly convinced that the 
time is not far distant when the cotton 
producer of the South will realize that 
the spinners of their product are their 
best friends and the only source to 
which they can look for securing a fair 
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President of the Southern Cotton Assuciation 
and the National Farmers’ Congress. 
and equitable profit upon the sale of 

their raw material. 
Competition Among Spinners. 

When we look at the true cause for 
the apparent antagonism of spinners to 
buy actively upon an advancing market 
when supplies are plentiful, we find 
that it is not due to any desire on the 
part of the spinner to depress the pro- 
ducer, but on account of the competition 
existing among ourselves, and to the 
further fact that the spot cotton market 
of our country is largely controlled and 
dominated by speculative interest. Be- 
ing forced to continually operate under 
the hazards of fluctuating markets every 
spinner is interested in securing the 
supplies needed on as low a basis of 
cost as possible in order to meet his 
competitors in the manufacture of fin- 
ished fabric, and not because the spin- 
ner is so deeply interested in really 
wanting cheap cotton. The producers 
and the spinners are the two vital fac- 
tors in the cotton industry of the world. 
They are both mutually dependent, and 
their interests are inseparable. What 
seriously affects one will sooner or later 
reflect disastrously upon the other. A 
speculative market which forces the 


price of spot cotton to eighteen cents 
per pound in one year and depresses 
the price of the staple to six cents 
twelve months thereafter is alike dis- 
astrous to both the producer and the 
spinner. That such acondition of af- 
fairs should be allowed to continue 
without protest and without serious ef- 
fort being made to check it, is nothing 
short of a crime for which our whole 
country should blush in shame. 
Legitimate Business Speculative. 

No manufacturer would think of buy- 
ing a thousand bales of cotton for future 
delivery without hedging in the future 
market. Not to do so would make of 
the purchaser a speculator who would 
jeopardize the investment of every stock- 
holder in his mill. And such a transac- 
tion is regarded as legitimate by the 
laws of our country because of the ab- 
solute need of such protection under 
the present iniquitous system by which 
the cotton markets of our country are 
controlled and dominated. The Cotton 
Exchanges of the country really safe- 
guard purchases of the spirners or sales 
of the exporters in their legitimate 
transactions, but the bucket-shop oper- 
ators, who encourage their customers to 
deal only in fictitious future contracts, 
are a serious menace to the legitimate 
business of the country and should be 
outlawed and suppressed by State or 
Federal legislation. The blight of spec- 
ulation is as destructive to the best in- 
terests of the cotton manufacturer as it 
is to that of the cotton grower. The mid- 
dleman should stand as the receiving 
ana delivering agent between the pro- 
ducer and spinner unhampered by any 
wide or wildly fluctuating market. No 
product on the face of the earth is so 
dominated by speculation as Southern 
grown cotton in the rawstate. No prod- 
uct has ever been so helpless and ap- 
parently so incapable of asserting itself 
from the withering hand of the modern 
speculator, and yet the American cotton: 
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crop is now regarded as the most valu- 
able agricultural product on the face of 
the globe. 
A Stable Price 

I am convinced that Southern spin- 
ners and cotton manufacturers are as 
deeply interested in devising permanent 
ways and means for fixing and holding 
the price of American cotton at a stable 
figure as are the producers. Iam con- 
vinced that Southern manufacturers 
would gladly welcome a system that 
would absolutely hold the price of 
American cotton each year between 
nine and eleven cents per pound, basis 
middling, delivered under their roofs. 
Under the existing conditions of the cot- 
ton trade of the world, these figures are 
not too high, but would give to both 
the producers and the manufacturers a 
fair and equitable profit on production 
and manufacture. That a stable price, 
fair and just to both the producer and 
manufacturer can be fixed and main- 
tained, there can be no doubt. To say 
that it cannot be done is a reflection 
upon the intelligence and business sa- 
gacity of Southern people. What is 
needed is concert of action on the part 
of the cotton growers, bankers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Combining 
these powerful forces together into one 
determined organized body, operating 
in perfect harmony under a proper sys- 
tem, can and will solve this problem 
and defeat the combined speculative and 
opposition forces of the world. Such 
an organization the Southern Growers’ 
Association is now bending its best ef- 
forts to perfect, and that it will succeed 
beyond the most sanguine expectation 
of its most loyal supporters and advo- 
cates, there can be no question of doubt. 


Proper Caring for Cotton. 


In order to maintain the price of cot- 
ton at a stable figure and avoid the evil 
and disastrous influences of speculation, 
plans must be arranged by which the 
sale of the raw product can be reg- 
ulated in the markets of the county to 
meet the demands of consumption. The 
system which has so long prevailed of 
throwing an enormous oversupply of 
raw cotton on the market during a short 
period of time and permitting a specula- 
tive demand to control the price should 
be disposed with as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The cotton crop of the South 
cannot be properly handled without 
the construction of a first-class sys- 
tem of standard-built warehouses. 
Not only is the warehouse needed 
as a medium for marketing the crop 
properly, but it is needed to protect the 
staple from the devastating influences 
of climatic changes, rot and damages 
that affect the staple when held in the 
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South as it is today. Cotton will keep 
in a splendid state of preservation in- 
definitely when properly housed, but 
damages rapidly when exposed to the 
weather. Cotton properly stored and 
insured presents the highest type of 
gilt-edge security to the banker, and 
when the receipts are guaranteed 
money can be secured ata minimum rate 
of interest. The details of the present 
plans for securing better warehouse fa- 
cilities in the South for handling future 
crops of cotton need not here be dis- 
cussed, but I wish to say that general 
interest has already been aroused and 
more warehouses are now in course of 
construction and in contemplation of 
building than ever before in the history 
of the country. And yet the agitation 
of the movement is in its infancy. 
When every community in the cotton 
belt, where 2,000 bales of cotton are 
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marketed, have been equipped with 
first-class warehouse facilities and 
that 


operated under proper systems 
have the endorsement of the banking 
world, both the cotton producers and 
the manufacturers can shake their fing- 
ers in the faces of modern speculators 
and send them into pastures green in 
other more inviting fields, or force them 
to earn an honest dollar by the sweat of 
an honest day’s labor. Through a per- 
fected system of warehouses the cotton 
producers can soon get into closer 
touch and business relationship with the 
manufacturers, and a better understand- 
ing can be cultivated. 
Wider Markets. 

The future problem of cotton produc- 
tion depends upon broadening the mar- 
kets for our cotton and cotton goods, 
rather than curtailing production to 
meet the present demand for consump- 
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tion. It is advisable to restrict the cot- 
ton acreage this year in the face of a 
heavy surplus produced in 1903 beyond 
the needs of consumption for 1905, but 
it is hoped that this is the last time that 
our people will be called upon to curtail 
the production of a crop so marvellous- 
ly valuable to the South and to the en- 
tire world. We hope in a few years to 
see the Panama Canal opened to the 
commerce of the high seas and the ship- 
ping from Southern ports rapidly mul- 
tiplying and laden with our prcducts 
passing out and entering into the ports 
of the far East. We should rapidly 
push our trade with the densely popu- 
lated countries of China and Japan. 
We should weave our raw cotton into the 
finished fabric and ship the manufact- 
ured product abroad, Weshould honey- 
comb the South with cotton mills and in 
the multiplied value of the raw material 
after it passes through the loom would 
soon make of the South the richest and 
most desirable country on the face of 
the globe. Our cotton is the most valu- 
able crop grown by man when converted 
into the finished fabric. It is due alone 
to the exports of our raw cotton that 
the balance of trade is in favor of the 
United States. Our exports of raw cot- 
ton bring back more gold into this coun- 
try each year than the combined ex- 
ports of all other agricultural products 
und agricultural machinery shipped 
from the entire Union into foreign coun- 
tries. And yet we ship only about 65 
per cent. of our crop abroad, keeping 
35 per cent. at home to be woven up un- 
der the roofs of American mills. A 
crop of such magnitude and value upon 
which the entire civilized world depends 
for clothing should have every safe- 
guard of protection to the men who pro- 
duce it and the men who manufacture it 
into finished fabric. The South now 
has and will always hold a complete 


monopoly of the cotton industry 
of the world. We fear no rival and 
fear no competitor. The cotton 
producers of the South desire a 


close and friendly relation with the 
manufacturers of their cotton and are 
deeply in earnest about devising syste- 
matic plans for so handling the cotton 
crop in the future as to send the staple 
to market in first-class condition and to 
force and keep the price at a stable 
figure that will be profitable alike to 


themselves and the manufacturers. 
The time is not far distant when the 


producers and the manufacturers of our 
cotton will have a much better under- 
standing and realize that by getting 
closer together the interests of both will 
be better subserved. Naturally, great 
antagonism will be aroused among the 
forces that largely dominate the cotton 
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markets of the country at the present 
time, but with a well equipped ware- 
house system and the growers and spin- 
ners working in closer touch we can 
defy the world, because on the one hand 
the growers will possess the raw ma- 
terial and on the other the manufac- 
turers will turn out the finished fabric. 
Southern cotton growers have solved 
the problem of production, but what 
they have yet to learn is how to sell the 
stwple after it has been produced. We 


need your assistance and co operation 
along this line, because it is a question 
of mutual concern and interest. 

In the quick solution of these prob- 
lems the Southern Cotton Association 
invites the active co-operation of all 


Southern cotton manufacturers as mem- 
bers and supporters of its objects and 
purposes which stand for the South’s 
supremacy agriculturally, commercia}- 
ly, industrially and financially. 








: Winding Machinery 


By Fred Wilde. 


As “necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” so is improvement its father. 

It redounds to the credit of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer that he has attained 
his prestige by constant activity in 
keeping in touch with up-to date appli- 
ances, and carefully studying their 
adaptability to his requirements. 

Experience has taught that a large 
percentage of things introduced as new 
and improved ideas, have no merit, in 
fact very few of the patents issued are 
capable of being developed to the point 
where they are of practical use. This 
fact necessitates a conservative course, 
which at times causes a delinquency in 
the adoption of new machinery, lest 
the investment prove simply a matter 
of expense rather than the profitable 
gain justly sought. Once convinced, 
however, of the superiority of a new 
product over what has been formerly in 
use, manufacturers vie with one an- 
other in their laudable efforts to get the 
very best output at the least possible 
cost. 

In calling your attention to some fea- 
tures of the latest product in winding 
machinery, the Camless winder, it is not 
necessary to go back over the field of the 
development of winding in general, as 
this is a matter of history, and already 
familiar to all parties who have inter- 
ested themselves in it. Sufficient be it 
to say that it has been the aim of the 
inventor to eliminate all features in the 
machine itself, which would cause trou- 
ble and annoyance to those using it, 
and to produce a package which would 
more adequately meet the demands of 
the consumer of the product. To ob- 
tain these results the following points 
have been carefully considered: sim- 
plicity, power, floor space, wearing 
qualities, ease of operation, saving of 
waste, proper lubricition and material 
to insure long life, together with uni- 
formity of product. 





A new mechanical motion is devised 
to supplant the regular grooved cam 
with its dogs, rolls and accompanying 
parts, so as to facilitate higher speed, 
and consequently an increased produc- 
tion without the jar, vibration and wear 
occasioned by the unavoidable shock at 
the reverse point of a cam; this motion 
to all intents and purposes is a regular 
crank motion, the two dead center 
points common to motions of this class, 
being practically eliminated by a simple 
arrangement for accelerating the speed 
of the wrist pin as it passes the two ex- 
tremes ; and the fact that these actuat- 
ing parts move in continuous revolu- 
tion, insures a more steady and even 
motion than is possible where a cam is 
employed. 

The crank motion referred tois placed 
next to the driving pulleys at one.end 
of the machine, and connected by levers 
to two rock shafts running longitudi- 
nally with the frame. To these shafts 
opposite each spindle are attached the 
vibrating arm for actuating the thread 
guide by a light, durable lever, and the 
ease with which these parts can be ad- 
justed or assembled is an admirable 
feature. 

The driving spindles extend at right 
engles from both sides of the frame, an 
dndless belt being employed to drive 
each of the oppositely arranged spin- 
dles, there being a suitable belt tighten- 
ing arrangement to facilitate the taking 
up of the belt. Any change of ratio de- 
sired is readily obtained by means of 
change gears at the end of the frame, 
and the simplicity and accuracy of the 
device, together with the few purts nec- 
essary, cannot fail to establish it asa 
superior construction to what is com- 
monly in vogue. 

The cone arbor is especially worthy 
of mention, inasmuch as it is entirely 
automatic, the paper core being fas- 
tened securely in position without any 
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You, gentlemen, are engaged in a 
great industrial work, and through your 
efforts annually adding many millions of 
dollars to the wealth of the South. If 
Southern cotton producers and South- 
ern cotton manufacturers secure the 
profits in production and manufacture 
to which they are entitled, the whole 
future of the South will be assured, and 
our country will rapidly become the 
Mecca of the world. 


An Address Delivered Before the Ninth Annual Con. 
vention of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, May 10th and 11th, 1905. 





effort on the part of the operator other 
than simply placing the same upon the 
arbor ; likewise the act of removing the 
package automatically releases it. The 
spindle supporting the cone arbor runs 
in ball bearings, which, not being 
in close proximity to the yarn muss, 
remove the possibilities of soiled yarn. 
A suitable friction arrangement is em- 
ployed governing the amount of pres- 
sure between the cone arbor and the 
drive roll, adjustable to a fine degree, 
and differential in its action. 

The stop motion for raising the pack- 
age from its drive roll is by far the most 
simple and effective yet produced, there 
being practically no connecting racks, 
arms or links between the cont spindle 
and stop actuating device when the 
spindle is in operative position, thus ob- 
viating the slipping and abrasion some- 
times experienced at the starting of a 
new package. 

The slub catcher employed on the 
Camless is most simple and effective,and 
not easily changed by the tampering op- 
erative. It consists of a sheet steel dis‘x 
in which are cut a series of radial slots 
of various widths to meet the require- 
ments of the product being wound, the 
disk swinging on a center pivot in order 
to bring the slot desired to proper align- 
ment. ‘This catcher is receiving special 
commendation among the mills using the 
Caumless machine. 

The tension device consists of a series 
of interlocking fingers, readily adjusta- 
ble. The cleaning propensities of this 
style of tension is very apparent, and it 
is further desirable, as it compensates 
for the varying delivery of the supply. 

Another very important feature for 
your consideration is the simple device 
for maintaining the axis of the cone 
spindle in a plane paralle) to the axis of 
the drive roll during the continuous 
winding of the package—the practica- 
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COTTON GOODS "TRADE 





In studying the exports of this coun- 
try it has always seemed strange that 
the export of cotton goods should be so 
small, and I have wondered why. With 
the mills of the South, in the midst of 
the cotton fields, and the markets of the 
world open, why is so much raw cotton 
sold, (not always at a large profit) in- 
stead of manufacturing it into goods 
that are salable in all the world, and for 
which there is a constant demand, thus 
securing all the benefit of the product. 
A few years ago, I saw a very valuable 
text-book on that subject gotten up by 
Mr. D. A. Tompkins, taking a cotton 
crop and then showing its value at ten 
cents per pound, I think it was, and 
then showing its value manufactured 
into various goods. It was an impres- 
sive lesson, and one, it seems to me, 
that should be taken to heart by all the 
South. 

It has always appeared to me, that if 
more push and energy had been put into 
the development of foreign trade asa 
whole, and systematic work put on the 
the sale of cotton goods in wider fields, 
better results would be obtained, and 
that a war in one country, or a flood or 
famine in another, while to be deplored, 
would not unsettle the market to any 
great extent, as fortunately, disasters 
do not fall on all markets at the same 
time, and while trade is bad in one 
country, attention could be turned to 
another. 

Many places where I have been led 
by my work can be, I believe, captured 
by the American manufacturer, if they 
set about it. I have frequently had it 
said to me, in talking with business 
men in foreign countries, about Ameri- 
can cotton goods ‘‘well, we don’t see 
many American goods; they are seldom 
offered to us;” that’s the secret of the 
whole thing, and [ recall what President 
McKinley once said in addressing a 
gathering of manufacturers; ‘‘The 
maker must find the taker,” and he was 
right, Where is the taker to be found? 
Everywhere—and the more highly de- 
veloped the country in which he lives, 
the better the grade of goods you can 
sell him, One of the great markets for 
cotton goods is the East, and perhaps 
it would be interesting to consider the 
China of today for a few minutes, and 
some of the reasons why it should bea 
great market for years to come, and the 
changing conditions which will enable 
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you to sell a better grade of goods there 


in the future. 
_Dr. Morrison, the well known cor- 


respondent of the London Times, at 
Peking, says ina late report that the 
most noticeable features to be recorded 
in China for 1904 are the extension of 
Japanese influence, and the spread of 
Western learning. 

That there has been no change in the 
government; the aged reactioners of the 
past still being the chief advisers of the 
Empress Dowager. The ill regulated 
efforts towards economy find a spasmodic 
expression in Imperial decrees, but there 
has been no real reform. 

In spite of the American Currency 
Commission, and an academic approval 
of its recommendations, no steps have 
been taken towards currency reform, 
and new provincial mints have been es- 
tablished, which make large profits from 
the irresponsible issue of unlimited 
coinage without uniformity. 

In spite of the restrictions on trade, 
and the increased burden of inland du- 
ties, the country is prosperous, and its 
general condition satisfactory, 

The harvests have been excellent, and 
the railway extensions permit a more 
even distribution of prosperity, and an 
equalization of the price of food-stuffs. 

During the year China has faithfully 
fulfilled all her financial obligations. 
The Maritime Customs revenue was the 
largest on record, amounting to 4,888,. 


000 pounds sterling, an increase of 360,- 
000 pounds sterling over the receipts of 
1903. 

Speaking broadly, tranquility 
throughout the country is well main- 
tained. China has at last realized her 
paramount need of western education, 
and a large number of schools and col- 
leges are springing up all over the Em- 
pire. 

There has been a notable spread of 
English, the Chinese learning English 
being numbered by the thousands. 
Large numbers of young men have gone 
to Japan tostudy. It is estimated that 
about 2,000 are there at the present time. 
The retarn of these young men to China 
means much for her awakening and de- 
velopment, which seems to be progress- 
ing slowly butsurely. An encouraging 
sign is the wide diffusion of translations 
of Western literature, and the increased 
power and authority of the native press. 
Where a few years ago there were only 
a few newspapers, there are now many 
daily, weekly and monthly journals, 
marked by courage and independence in 
the discussion of current events. 

Dr. Morrison mentions the extension 
of railroads; let me call your attention 
to some facts along thisline. My latest 
figures are at the end of January, this 
year. At that time there were 2,235 
miles in operation, five lines under con- 
struction, and concessions have been 
granted by the government for the con- 
struction of six other lines. 

Many in addition to these are pro- 
posed. In fact, plans are in hand which, 
when carried out, will afford every one 
of the sixteen provinces of China access 
to tide water. 

All this points to one thing: the de- 
velopment of the resources of the coun- 
try, which, from my personal studies I 
believe, are not exceeded by any coun- 
try on the face of the globe, and this de- 
velopment means a greater purchasing 
capacity for the individual, 

The Chinese as a people are disposed 
to turn to luxuries whenever they can 
afford to do so, and they look on foreign 
goods generally as luxuries, 

The well-to-do-Chinaman is a good 
spender, and has a taste for good things. 
The wealthy do not find anything too 
good, For instance, in Singapore, 
where 70 per cent. of the population is 
Chinese. if you see a particularly fine 
turnout coming along the road, you may 
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Perfect Fast Black for Hosiery 





oe 


THAT WILL NOT TENDER THE COODS. 


Manufactured by 


Works: N. W. Front St. and Lehigh Ave. 


A. N. DUBOIS, Inventor and Patentee. 


Private Office: 2170 Sedgely Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I offer the trade the following specialties that | manufacture exclusively for the Fast Black Dyers upon Cotton Hosiery: 


FIRST.—My Latest Improved Sanitary Fast Black in Liquid 
Form, ready for instant use. This black is so compounded that it 
will stand the highest degree of heat of the summer without in the 
least tendering the goods after they have been given the lisleing fin- 
ish and let off in the ageing room. This black will oxodize and lisle 
quickly and permit the filling of the oxodizing rooms three times in 
24 hours on the lisle finish when room is of good size, and not less 
than two times in 18 to 20 hours in boxed-in machine. 


SECOND.—My New Compound Liquid Trichromate, far better 
than the Bichromate now used by all fast blackdyers. With this 
new product the fast black dyers can make their black ungreenable 
if they so desire, because it is mach richer in chromium and oxygen 
than the Bichromate, as can he seen by their chemical formule, 
which is for the Bichromate Cr,O, and for the Trichromate Cr,0, 9, 
or one more chromium and three oxygen, which make it one-third 
stronger than the Bichromate. This oxygen, acting upon the green 
oxidized aniline, makes it ungreenable, which can not be done with 
the Bichromate. But most important is the fact that no steam is 
required, as it acts well with cold water, which saves coal and makes 


the dye house comfortable. 


THIRD.—My Compound Fast Black Fastener and Brightener, 
to be used either with the Trichromate or the ordinary Bichromate, 
also in the cold, and which will give a lustre to the goods never be- 
fore obtained by Bichromate. It is put in the chrome bath, and its 
action is such that the goods get ungreenable and lustry; indeed, the 
lustre is such that Egyptian yarn knitted hosiery looks almost as 
bright as though mercerized yarn was used. Fast Black Dyers will 
find it aninvaluable chemical with which they ean produce either 
shade of black they desire and give their customers a black that will 
not turn green to acid muriatic test. 

FOURTH.—My Diamond Softener, already put up for instant use. 
This softener is better than any soap and olive oil fastener made, or 
any other similarcompound. It is the result of my 24 years’ expe- 
rience in fast black dyeing. It never will stain the boxes or bands of 
hosiery, it has a pleasant odorand gives a nice finish. It agrees well 
with any colors as well as fast black. 

With the above four compounds the proprietors of fast black dye 
works or hosiery doing their own dyeing are sure to get good results 
always and will not depend upon unskillful boss fast black dyers. 
The boss dyer will find it very inconvenient to have his dye and 
finishing compounds already made up for instant use. 


In offering the trade my LATEST IMPROVED FAST BLACK DYE IN LIQUID FORM, I mean to allow the use of my Letters-Patent 
No. 723,147 for the Lisle Thread Finish free of any royalty, and will give also free of charge all instruction necessary for the dyeing and finish- 
ing process, and so long as one uses the fast black dye, he will be permitted the use of the Lisle Thread Finish Letter Patent free; this privi- 


lege, however, to cease when applied to other fast black dyes. 


Besides the above specialties, I retain my former business of starting up mills in fast black and colors dyeing and bleaching, and con- 





tracting for complete equipment with or without this dye formula. 
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be sure when it passes that it will be oc- 
cupied by a Chinaman. 

Even the Coolie classes are disposed 
to use cotton tunics of foreign manu- 
facture, in preference to those of home 
make, whenever they can do so, al- 
though the foreign is not so strong or 
durable as the Chinese, but it is smooth 
and comparatively handsome; for this 
reason it is preferred. 

While it is true that the great mass of 
the people are poor, there has been a 
change for the better, and a gradual in- 
crease in their buying power. This is 
the chief reason why trade is improving. 
The masses are better able to buy 
foreign goods. 

China’s international trade will con- 
tinue to grow, but it will require ag- 
gressive action on the part of our manu- 
facturers to secure a proper share of it. 

The American merchants are few in 
the East. The British merchant in 
China looks after his own interests, but 
does not seek to develop trade unless he 
sees a personal gain in so doing, and 
therefore does not adequately represent 
the American manufacturer. They 
should watch the trade very carefully 
for themselves. 

To get the best results, the manu- 
facturer must push his own goods and 
create a demand for them. 

Very seldom will the Chinese people 
discriminate between American and 
other foreign goods. They make their 
distinction between Chinese and foreign. 
Our goods will not be accepted simply 
because they are: made in the United 
States, although their merit is to some 
extent recognized. This isalso recogn- 
ized by some of. the English manufact- 
urersas well. I haveseen goods marked 
in big letters. ‘‘American Mills,” and 
then in small letters way down in one 
corner, ‘‘Made in England.”’ 

I have said there were few American 
firms in China, and referred to the 
Japanese influence. Take this into ac- 
count when considering how to gaina 
larger share of the trade of the vast 
number of buyers in that country. 
Out of 1,279 foreign commercial firms in 
China, England has 420 and Japan 361. 
These two have three-fifths of all the 
foreign firms and one half the foreign 
residents. How are we to counteract 
the influence of these? It isa fair com- 
petition and a part of the situation. To 
illustrate, I have had English firms say 
in answer to my question whether they 
sold American goods, ‘‘yes, we sell them 
because we have to, but of course we 
prefer to buy our goods from ‘home.’’’ 
It may be said the trade is going all 
right; so it is just now. 

The shipments of cotton goods to 
China, for eight months ending Feb- 


Tuary, 1905, was 276,276,166 yards, as 
against 53,713,135 for the entire year be- 
fore. * * * * The eight months of 
fiscal year 1904, broke all records. If 
kept up for the year our sales will 
amount to over $40,000,000 to China, and 
total for Orient of $150,000,000, but that 
is small after all, as compared to what 
is possible. 

One of the best informed American 
Consuls in China sums up the situation 
in that country in this way. The whole 
trade situation in China is promising, 
and so far as the United States is con- 
cerned is without special features other 
than the need of American manufac- 
turers studying the Chinese markets, 
and the markets in the fur East gen- 
erally. 

American commercial men do not seem 
to fully realize that in order to gain 
trade in China it is necessary to study 
the needs of the country, especially in 
the line of cheap goods, and supply the 
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goods wanted, rather than to send 


merely a surplus of what has been man- 
ufactured for the home trade, or for 


some other foreign market. The needs 
of China are special; he must cater to 
the wants of the people—what Lincoln 
called the plain people. That is where 
the bulk trade is. Find out what they 
want and offer it to them through proper 


channels. Send out and investigate 
yourselves; that is the best of all 
methods. Many a native house is han- 


dling American goods in quantity, that 
never heard of you as the manufacturer. 
England and Germany are working hard 
for the trade of China, as is Japan, on 
certain lines. 

If I may be allowed, I would say that 
in my judgment, based on personal ob- 
servation, the very best way for you to 


increase your foreign trade and make it 
steady all the year round, would be to 
get out into the field, have men selected 
to represent several mills. If thought 
best, come in contact with the buyers, 
learn their requirements, make special 
chops or trade marks for them, show 
them you want their trade. In other 
words follow the lead of other industries 
that have been successful. The Eng- 
lish manufacturers are now discussing 
a similar plan of campaign for several 
markets. In all my travels in the 
Orient, Africa, Australia, etc., I have 
never met a man introducing American 
cotton goods. While he may have been 
about, I never saw him. You find the 
agricultural implement man, the ma- 
chinery man, the boot and shoe man, 
the iron and steel man, the flour man, 
the oil man (he is everywhere), but 
never the cotton goods man. 

Some may say all this involves credits; 
well, then what? The manufacturers 
of no country are in better position to 
protect themselves from mistakes along 
this line than our own. Many of you 
may not be aware of this fact, that The 
Mercantile Agency of R. G. Dunn & 
Co., have forty-eight branch offices out- 
side of the United States, and can fur- 
nish you with credit information on 
trades in any part of the civilized world. 
Aside from that it does not follow that 
you must tuke orders direct. Let the 
buyer place his order any way he 
pleases, so long as you get the trade; 
but the maker must find the taker. 


New Cottonseed Meal Law. 

The cottonseed meal branding law of 
North Carolina has been put in effect, 
and its provisions are about as follows: 
A minimum per cent. of ammonia in 
standard meal shall be 7} per cent. 
Meal having 8 per cent. or more of am- 
monia is deemed to be high grade. 
These meals may be so branded under 
the new law. Meal sold to others than 
manufacturers for use in making fertil- 
izers must have branded on the bag or 
on the accompanying tag the following 
data: First, cottonseed meal, with 
brand; second, weight of package; third, 
per cent. of ammonia or nitrogen; 
fourth, name and address of manufact- 
urer. All cottonseed meal sold for use 
as fertilizer or feed shall pay an inspec- 
tion tax of 20c. per ton. The violation 
of the law is a misdemeanor and the 
penalty for each violation of its provis- 
ions may be confiscation and sale of the 
product. If the tag is illegally used 
the penalty therefor is $10. 


H. T. Spears, of Lillington, N. C., is 
interested in a proposed cotton oi! mill. 
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than any other system on the market. 






ment of a Moistening System. 







all departments requiring special attention. 







A. J. Cameron & Uo., Frankford Jct., Pa. 





Lowe Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala. ‘repeat order). 
Buffalo Cotton Mills, Union, 8. C. (repeat order). 

Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

The Yewdall & Jones Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Saxony Worsted Mills, Newton, Mass. (repeat oder). 

Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga. (repeat order). 

Atlantic 4 Gulf Milis, Quitman, Ga. (repeat order). 

Pine Tree silk Mills org Philadelphia, Pa. (repeat order). 
Williamston Cotton Millis, iliiamston, 38. C. 

Blackstone Manufacturing Company, Smithfield, R.I. (repeat order). 
Uliffside Mills, Cliffside, N.C. 

Dixie Cotton Milis, LaGrange, Ga. 

Botany Worsted Mills. Passaic, N. J. (repeat order). 

Amory Manufacturing Company, Manchester, N. H. (repeat order). 
Edwards Manufacturing Company. Augusta, Maine. 

Patchogue Manufacturing Company, Patchogue, L. I. 

Beaumont Manufacturing Company, Spartan burg, 8. C. 

Victor Manufacturing Company, Greers, 8. C. (repeat order). 
Pocasset Worsted Company, Providence. R. I. (repeatorder). 
Hamlet Textile Company. Woonsocket, R. I. (repeat order). 
Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. (repeat order). 

Ludlow Manfg. Asso., Ludlow, Mass, (repeat orde:). 

Capital City Mills, Columbia, S.C. (repeat order). 

Pemberton Milis, Lawrence, Mass. (repeat order.) 

Goodall Worsred Company, Sanford, Maine. (repeat order.) 

W. A. Slater Mills, Jewitt City, Conn. (repeat order). 

Merion Worsted Mills, West Conshohocken, Pa. (repeat order) 
Wauregan Company, Wauregan, Conn. 

Mass. Ootton Miils, Lowell, Mass. (repeat order). 
Phenix Silk Mfg. Company, Allentuwn, Pa. 
Abbott Alkalvidal Company, Chicago, I1!. 
Oscar Heineman, Chicago, ih. 

Che Delph Spinning Company, Philadelphia, Pa. (repeat order). 
Androscoggin M+lils. Lewiston, Maine. (repeat order). 

Steere Worsted Millis, Providence, R. I. (repeat order). 

Nerth Adams Manfg. Co , Nerth Adams, Mass. 

The Erben. Harding Company. Philadelphia, Pa. (repeat order), 
The New York Mill~, New York Mills, N. Y. (repeat order). 
Magnolia Cotton Mills, Magnolia, Miss. (repea’ order). 

Hess, Geldsmith & Co.. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

The John E. Smith Manfg. Co., Thomson, wa. 

Gate City Cotton Mille, Atlanta, Ga. (repeat o:der). 

Hope Worsted Mills, Lo isville,Ky (repeat order). 

Winship, Boit & Co., Wakefield, Mase. (rep at order). 

M Swift & Sons. Hartford, Cona 

Pe z°r Mannfaecturine Companr, Pelzer.8. C. (repeat order). 
Meyere rd Compiny, Chicago, Ill. (repeat order.) 
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Thos. Kent Manufacturing Company, Clifton Heights, Pa. (repeat order). 


FACTS 
to Air-Moistening. 


For 16 Years our system of Air-moistening has been practically installed in the mills of this country. 


We are today the largest manufacturers of Humidifiers in the World. 
Our system has received the Highest Awards in this country and in Europe—8 gold medals and others, 


receiving the highest award on recommendation of the Frankliu Institute for 


* SIMPLICITY and ORIGINALITY of DESIGN.” 


The only system adopted in the Textile Schools. 


COSTS LESS TO OPERATE 


Has given satisfaction where other devices have failed. 


Over 50,000 of our Humidifiers in operation. 
Adopted by Mills in this country representing over 17,600,000 spindles and more than 460,000 Looms. 


We can furnish hundreds of testimonials from the representative manufacturers of 


COTTON, WORSTED, SILK a" FLAX. 


Making a specialty of Humidification, we are prepared to advise you as to the best introduction and arrange- 
Our facilities for manufacturing and method of installations enable us to quote 


the lowest prices consistent with the high standard maintained in all details of our equipment. 
to bring every equipment up to the highest point of efficiency, the desired results being carefully considered in 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, So. Framingham. Mass. (repeat order.) 





| 
| 
| 
| 








No pains spared 


The following is a list of orders received during the last 12 months: 


Alfred Dolge Manufacturing Co.. Dolgeville. Cal. 
Darlingt u Manufa turing Co., Dartington, 8.C. (repeat order). 
Saxony Worsted Mil's, Newton, Mass. (repeat order.) 

Luther Mauufacturing Company, Fail Kiver, Mas- 

Parkhili Manufacturing Company, Fi:chburg, Mass. (repeat orde:). 
The J. KR. Montgomery Company, Windsor Locks, Conn. (repeat order). 
The Bates Manufacturing Company, Lewiston, Maine. (:epeat orde:) 
Bo.iany Worsted Milis, Passaic, N. J. (repeat order). 

Camperdown Mills, Greenville,8.C (repeat order.) 

Lowe Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala. (repeat 0:dc!). 

J. & P. Coats, Ltd . Pawtucket, R. | (repeat order). 

Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. (repeat order). 

Cheney Brothers, 50. Manchester, Cunn. (repeat order). 

Carolina Milis, Greenville, 8. C. 

Stewart Silk Co., Enston, Pa. 

Lockwood Company, Waterville, Maine. (repeat orde:). 

Jackson Fibre Company, Jackson, Tenn. (repeat order). 

Huguet Merrill Company. Hornelirville. N. Y. 

Southwark Mil s Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (repeat o: der). 

Orsweil Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. (repeat orver.) 

Victor Manfg. Co..Greers,8.C. (repeat order), 

Rhode Island Label Works, Providenee. R. I. 

Darlington Manfg. Co., Darlington, 8. C. (repeat order). 

Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass. (repeat orde:). 

Continental! Mills, Lewi-ton, Maine. (repeat orde?). 

Tipton Cotton Mills, Covington, Tenn. (repeat order.) 

Jackson Company, Nashua, N.H. (repeat order). 

Cheney Brothers, 80. Manchester, Conn. (repeat orde?). 
Grosvenor-Dale Company, North Grosvener-Dale, Conr. (repeat orcer.) 
The Morowebb Cotton Mills. Dallae, 8. C. (repest orde:). 

Dillon Cotton Millis, Dillon, 8. C. 

Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Fayetteville, N.C. 

Mass. Mohair Plush Company, Lowell, Mass. (repeat order). 

Clifton Sit'k Milla, Weehawken, N. J. 

People’s Cotton Factory, Montgomery, Ala. 

Clark Manf'g Co., Jonesburo, N. C. 

Acushnet Mill Corp., New Bedford, Mass. (repeat orde:). 

Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. 0. 

Pine Creek Mfg. Co. Camden, 8. C. compent order). 

Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. (repeat order). 

H. Watervury & Sons Co., Oriskany, N. Y. 

Reiling, Davia & Schoen, Scranton, Pa , and Valley Falls, R.1. (repeat order.) 
Lanett Cotton Mills. West Point, Ga. (repeat order). 

Clifton Manfg. Co., Clifton. 8. C. (repeat order). 

M. F. Stevens & Co.. North Andover, Mass. (repeat order . 

Shuford Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. 

Pau! Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass. (repeat order). 
Schwarzenbach. Huber & Co., Altoona. Pa. 
Lakeview Mfg. Co.. Fayetteville. N.C. 

Wilson Cotton Mills, Wilson N. C. 


"iil AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, sss" 


. BOSTON, MASS. 


Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against Infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Building, Atlanta, Ca. 
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Textile Training in Its Relation to 





It will not, I trust, be considered pre- 
sumptuous in one, after afew years’ 
experience in cotton milling, to attempt 
to present this subject to you, many of 
whom have spent the best years of your 
lives in the work, 

It is a new question and an important 
one, casual analysis of which may seem- 
ingly bring to light more benefits to the 
operative than totheemployer. Lubri- 
cating oil used on the moving parts of 
an engine may seem an expense neces- 
sary only to protect these parts from 
undue wear. But experience teaches 
that it lessens the cost of power by re- 
ducing friction, thereby putting a larger 
percentage of heat units from coal into 
actual productive work. In like man- 
ner that which improves the work of an 
employee must necessarily improve the 
interest for which he works, and the 
final commercial test of anything is its 
power to produce results. 

The purpose of my appearing before 
you today is to discuss 


TEXTILE TRAINING IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE COTTON MILL INDUSTRY 


And asI am more familiar with condi- 
tions here than elsewhere, my remarks 
will relate directly to Southern mills. 

The purpose of a textile school is to 
teach the art of manufacture and to give 
practice in applying methods and prin- 
ciples involved in this art. To be more 
specific, a textile school is primarily for 
the purpose of directing those, who wish 
to make the milling industry their busi- 
ness, in their study of textile fibres, to 
teach them their manipulation and the 
after-processes of manufacture demand- 
ed by the trade. Such a training, prop- 
erly supplemented by practical work in 
the mill, will result in the improvement 
and development of the industry—the 
manufacturer and individual alike re- 
ceiving the benefits. 

It is not the purpose of these institu- 
tions, as some erroneously think, to at- 
tempt to graduate men capable of super- 
intending or managing mill plants. 
Such results are as impossible as the 
idea is absurd, for in order to become a 
successful manager, one must have, in 
addition to textile school training, prac- 
tice in the mill. experience with com- 
mercial affairs, and the ability to handle 
labor. 

It is needless to add that a school can- 
not teach these requisites for competent 
mill management. However, a student 
of such schools is brought face to face 


the Cotton Mill Industry. 
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with facts and conditions, from the 
proper observation and study of which 
he may obtain information that would 
take him years to acquire inamill. He 
acquires such knowledye and experience 
in handling raw material and manipula- 
ting machinery as, if supplemented by 
tact, energy and application, will soon 
place him among the leading cotton 
manufacturers. 

It is not easy to conceive how the 
idea originated that a textile school 
should do more thorough work in its 
course of instruction than other kinds 
of schools should do in their particular 
lines. When a person completes the 
course of study at any school, that per- 
son is not supposed to be fully develop- 
ed in whatever work entered upon, but 
his mind has been trained and developed 
and he is capable, if he so elects, of 
doing more work than formerly and cun 
better take advantage of every day oc- 
currences and gain knowledge and ex- 
perience therefrom. A boy who has 
been taught to read and has acquired a 
limited vocabulary does not start out 
immediately to take charge of others and 
attempt to teach them to read and speak 
correctly, neither is a boy who has at- 
tended a textile school and acquired the 
rudiments of cotton manufacture compe- 
tent to take active control of a mill. 

A short time ago the speaker observed 
a lot of pine timbers that had been selec- 
ted for the construction of a railroad 
trestle work. The first impression on see- 
ing the timbers was that after years of 
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vention of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Knoxville, Tenn., May 10th and 11th, 
1905, by J. H. M. Beaty, Director Clemson Tex- 
tile School, Clemson College, S. C. 


idleness in the forest they were to begin 
their first work. The question then 
arose: How could these timbers per- 
form such atremendous task without 
preparation for it? If this h:d been 
their first work they would not have 
been capable of performing it, for ex- 
acting service demands systems‘ ic train- 
ing. The conclusion of the matter was 
this: The trees from which these tim- 
bers were sawed. had never spent a 
moment of their lives withoutan actual 
“struggle for existence.” They had 
served a most rigid apprenticeship for 
the very kind of service for which they 
were to perform—that of withstanding 
severe strain. Even when tiny shoots 
their tops and bodies offered resistance 
to the force of the wind, bending and 
twisting before every breeze, which 
training toughened their fibre and made 
them capable of withstanding rougher 
treatment later. As they grew, contin- 
ued resistance to any mastery of exter- 
nal forces made them, now in the shape 
of bridge timbers, capable of perform- 
ing the service for which they were to 
be used. 

The man in active control of a mill 
should know: (1) what todo; (2) how 
it should be done; and (3) have the abil 
ity to doit and do it properly. Onecan- 
not gain this knowledge in a few months’ 
schooling or in a few months of practice 
in a mil], or in a few months of combi- 
nation of the two, but acquires it only 
after years of study, observation and 
upplication. 

Leaving ovt all questions pertaining 
to manufacture, save those of the 
raw material used and the machinery 
involved in its manipulation, the prob. 
lem is yet sufficiently difficult to require 
years of study and hard practice to mas- 
ter. The manufacturer should know his 
fibre; its physical pecularities; those 
characteristics which go to make up its 
spinning qualities; the effect of tempera- 
ture and humidity on it; and a number 
of other points which, directly or indi- 
rectly, affect its manipulation. He 
should understand his machinery, both 
as a mechanical problem and as a manip- 
ulator of fibres, yarn or cloth, as the 
case may be. That a well organized 
textile school aids one in getting this 
much desired information, no thinking 
man will readily deny. 

It is generally conceded, however, 
that the best place to learn any business 
is where that business is actually being 
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Established (866. A. H. HOWARD, President. 


Howard Bros. M’f’g. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





The BEST Turn Wire Heddles on ihe market to-day. All sizes, from coarsest to 
the finest. | 


Nos. 44 & 46 Vine Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Weavers, Agents, Carders and Napper Foremen, 
ATTENTION! ATTENTION! ATTENTION! 


| You can save time and do better work 


When you require any Wire Heddles, | by touching up your wire (between reg- 
| ular grinding) with Miller’s Improved 


or Hand _/| Corundum Strickle. 











If you have never tried the Cast Stee] 
Tinned Wire Heddle in your looms for | Heddle Frames, Shuttles, 
weaving Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Stripper Cards, why not communicate | 


I j h a i 1 ‘ . | 
Goods, you certainly bave not obtained with a reliable manufacturer of these | 





the best results. , 9 
goods and obtain the best results? We) uneven ese chats end cany 


cannot come apart. te use. 


The German heddles which we sell are 
manufacture a superior Heddle Frame, | 


especially adapted for weaving the 


Napper rolls brought to sharp and smooth 
point in5to 10 minutes. Cards do not need 
grinding so often where the strickle is used. 


as our continued increasing business in 
SOLE AGENTS, GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Critchley, Sharp & Tetlow, Ltd. 


CLECEHEATON, ENG. 


finest fabric. Send to us for samples 





and prices. this line proves. 





When you are in need of any of the above supplies, mention COTTON and communicate at once with 


L.S. Watson Manufacturing Co., 


LEICESTER, MASS, U.S.A. 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for Miller’s Improved Corundum Strickle. 
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Knoxville, Tenn., May 11th.—(Spec- 
ial Correspondence.)—The ninth annual 
meeting of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association closed this after- 
noon after one of the most interesting 
and valuable sessions in the history of 
the organization. The attendance was 
excellent and consisted more largely of 
practical mill men than usual. The 
total number of delegates and visitors 
present did not approximate the attend- 
ance upon the last meeting, but at the 
same time those present were more ger- 
mane to the industry represented by 
the association. 

When it was decided to hold the 1905 
meeting at Knoxville, many mill men 
throughout the south were more in- 
clined to attribute Knoxville’s selection 
to the personal popularity of W. T. 
Lang, of the Brookside Mills, than to 
the importance of the city as a textile 
center. This impression was not en- 
tirely removed untilan opportunity was 
given the visitors to come in closer 
touch with the varied industrial inter- 
ests of the Marble City of the moun- 
tains. While Mr. Lang’s personal hold 
on the association counted for much, he 
was backed by one of the most enter- 
prising cities of the south, one which 
will bulk large in future. Knoxville’s 
standing in the textile industry is easily 
seen by an inspection of the following 
list of important manufacturing plants, 
whose doors were thrown open to the 
association: 

These textile industries are the Brook- 
side Cotton Mills, capital $900,000; the 
Knoxville Cotton Mills, capital $200,000; 
Knoxville Woolen Mills, capital $600, - 
000; Biddle Manufacturing company, 
capital $24,000; Knoxville Knitting 
Mills, capital $50,000; and Standard 
Knitting Mills, capital, $50,000. 

These seven concerns have more than 
2,300 employes. The Brookside Mills 
employ the largest number, having on 
its pay-roll 1,000. The Knoxville Cot- 
ton Mills employ 200; the Knoxville 
Woolen Mills, 700; the Riverside Woolen 
Mills, 125; the Knoxville Knitting Mills, 
150; and the Standard Knitting Mills, 
125 men; and the Biddle Manufacturing 
company, seventy-five. The employes 
form a large part of the working popu- 
lation of the city and the distribution of 
their wages largely increase the finan- 
cial interests of the city. 

The Brookside Mills have 1,300 looms, 
60,000 ring spindles, eight boilers and 
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152 cards. The plant manufactures 
corduroys, velvets, sateens and shirt- 
ings. 

The Knoxville Cotton Mills have 21,- 
000 ring spindles, sixty-one to twenty- 
six yarns, and forty-four cards. 

The Knoxville Woolen Mills have 
twenty-two sets of cards, 178 broad 
looms, 1,000 ring spindles and five boil- 
ers. The plant manufactures cassi- 
meres, cotton warps and hosiery yarns. 

The Riverside Woolen Mills which 
manufactures cassimeres, _ skirtings, 
flannels, etc., has five sets of cards, 
thirty-nine broad looms, fifty narrow 
looms and three boilers. It has both 
steam and electric power. 

The Biddle Manufacturing Company 
has ten sewing machines and ten knit- 
ting machines. It produces ladies’ cot- 
ton ribbed vests. 

The Knoxville Knitting Mills Com- 
pany manufactures men’s and women’s 
fine seamless cotton hosiery and misses’ 
and infants’ ribbed hosiery. It has 125 
knitting machines, forty ribbing ma- 
chines and forty looping machines. 

“The Standard Knitting Mills has 
forty-seven knitting machines and fifty 
sewing machines. It manufactures 
men’s cotton ribbed underwear. 

The ofticers of the companies doing 
textile work in Knoxville are among the 
most progressive, consistent and solvent 
of Knoxville business men. The men 
have made their plants among the most 
solvent in the United States through 
their own personal efforts. 

The Brookside Cotton Mills, incor- 
porated in 1885, has for its official repre- 
sentatives James Maynard, president; 
Justin E. Gale, of Boston, Mass., treas- 
urer; W. S. Mead, secretary; W. T. 
Lang, agent. 

L. D. Tysonis president and manager 
of the Knoxville Cotton Mills. C, T. 
Leonhardt is secretary and treasurer. 
The Knoxville Cotton Mills was incor- 
porated in 1904. 

L. D. Tyson is also president of the 
Knoxville Woolen Mills. R. P. Gettys 
is vice-president and manager, and J. 
A. McKeldin is secretary and treasurer, 

The Riverside Woolen Mills was in- 
corporated in 1902. W. T. Parham is 
president of the organization; Chas. L. 
Parham is secretary and treasurer, and 
L. J. Gruber is superintendent. 

The Biddle Manufacturing Company, 
which was incorporated in 1902, and 
capitalized at $24,000, has as officers: 


F’. W. Biddle, president; W. P. Biddle, 
secretary, treasurer and superintendent. 
fF. L. Fisher is the presiding execu- 


tive ofticer of the Knoxville Knitting 
Mills Company. H. M. Johnson is sec- 
retary, treasurer and buyer. The or- 


ganization was incorporated in 1893. 

The Standard Knitting Mills, incor- 
porated in 1900, is represented by E. E. 
McMillan, president; R. N. Payne, vice- 
president; J. T. Brownlee, secretary 
and manager, and H. B. Branner, 
treasurer. 

These plants represent an investment 
of over $2,000,000.00 and are managed 
by practical and enterprising manufac- 
turers. The textile growth of the city 
has been along the line of great exten- 
sion of existing plants rather than by 
the establishment of new ones. This 
feature is always a tribute to the thor- 
oughness and enterprise of the mill 
managements. 

Arrival of the Delegates. 

President R. S. Reinhardt, of Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., expected to arrive in Knox- 
on the afternoon of the 9th, but with 
his party was delayed by a wreck be- 
tween Newport and Morristown. C. B. 
Bryant, secretary and treasurer, was 
early on hand and opened headquarters 
in the rooms of the Manufacturers and 
Producers Association in the Imperial 
Hotel. The Charlotte delegation, the 
first to arrive, was closely followed by 
the New England party. The reception 
committee met the various delegations 
as they came in and escorted them to 
the Imperial Hotel, which was conven- 
tion headquarters. The reccption com- 
mittee consisted of Messrs. W. B. 
Lockett, J. L. Boyd, C. H. Harvey, R. 
W. Farr, H. W. Hall, W. H. Gass, J. E. 
Willard, W. P. Chamberlain, T. R. 
Price, T. I. Stephenson, R. K. Gibson, 
James Maynard, L. D. Tyson, R. P. 
Gettys, Geo. R. Loyall, R. C. Morrison, 
A. F. Sanford, J. Allen Smith, S. B. 
Dow, Wm. Rule, Henry Fonde, J. Y. 
Johnson, C. D. Boyd, Daniel Briscoe, 
James W. Hope, George F. Milton, W. 
L. Morgan, W. B. Crenshaw, Peter 
Blow, D. C. Chapman, G. F. Helm, Eli 
Lieber, W. B. Townsend, Joseph Davies, 
Thos. Callaway, W. K. Kephart, H. M. 
Johnston, B. B. Thacher, R, W. Austin, 
J. M. Brooks, Russell Clapp, T. O’C. 
House, H. M. Branson, G. M. Wood- 
bury, C. B. Atkin, W. J. Oliver, J. Pike 
Powers, E. C. Camp, J. L. Meek and 
Hugh Sanford. 
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The board of governors held its first 
meeting preliminary to the work of the 
convention on the evening of the 9th. 
The present board consists of R. M. 
Miller, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; B. E. Wil- 
lingham, Macon, Ga.; E. W. Thomas, 
Columbia, S. C.; A. P. Rhyne, Mt. Holly, 
N. C.; E. Lang, West Point, Ga.; David 
Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; E. A. Smith, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Geo. B. Hiss, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Thos. M. Swift, Elberton, 
Ga.; J. C. Smith, Newton, N. C.; Val 
Taylor, Uniontown, Ala.; J. P. Leak, 
Rockingham, N. C.; W. C. Heath, Mon- 
roe, N. C.; Arthur J. Draper, Pell City, 
Alabama. 

There had been considerable doubt 
expressed concerning the ability of 
Knoxville to care for the large number 
of delegates and visitors without uncom- 
fortable crowding. Mr. R. W. Farr, 
chairman of the hotel committee, was of 
opinion that no fear need be felt on this 
score and early in the day issued the 
following interview expressive of his 
views: 

‘The hotels of Knoxville will be filled 
first, after which arrangements will be 
made for reservations in private homes. 
Iam of the opinion that the supply of 
rooms will exceed the demand, but I 
hope that all who have offered their 
homes for the entertainment of the 
visitors will be ready should the com- 
mittee be forced to depend on the hos- 
pitality of Knoxville citizens. 

“The reservation question depends on 
the number of visitors, of course. I 
understand that there will be as many 
as 400 cotton mill representatives and 
others who will attend the convention. 
If no more than this number come, no 
trouble will be experienced in attending 
to their physical needs.”’ 


Pleasant Entertainment Features. 


The entertainment committee had ar- 
ranged some interesting trips for the 
visitors, none of which promised to be 
more so than the one around the belt 
line upon which is located the most im- 
portant manufacturing plants of the 
city. 

The manufactories which will be given 
a hurried investigation are: 

Knoxville Woolen Mills. 

Sanford-Day Lron Works. 

Knoxville Cotton Mills. 

Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co. 

Utica Desk Factory. 

Tennessee Producers’ Marble Co. 

Knoxville Table & Chair Co. 

Proctor Furniture Co. 

Philadelphia Veneering Co. 

Knoxville Iron Co. 

Southern Oak Extract Co. 

Chavannes Lumber Co. 

Lonsdale Shops. 


COTTON. 


Brookside Cotton Mills. 

Knoxville Gas Co. 

Evans Marble Works. 

East Tennessee Brewing Co. 

The ‘‘swing around the circle’’ will 
be made as hurriedly as possible, on ac- 
count of limited time. No stops of 
great length will therefore be made, 
except at the plant of the Evans Mar- 
ble company. 

At the works of the Evans Marble 
company a brief stop will be made. J. 
E. Willard, superintendent of the plant, 
will present each of the cotton men a 


souvenir. 
Wednesday Morning. 


The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association was assembled in conven- 
tion at the Woman's Building at 10:15 
o'clock. The attendance was large, the 
assembly hall of the building being 
crowded with ladies and gentlemen. 

The convention was called toorder by 
President R. S. Reinhardt, of Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 

Dr. Edwin B. Olmstead, pastor of the 
First Methodist church, invoked divine 
blessings on the convertion, The 
prayer was one of thankfulness for the 
great gifts which have been bestowed 
by the God of nature. 

Governor Cox's Welcome. 

Governor John I. Cox, of Tennessee, 
was next introduced by the presiding 
officer. He delivered the address of wel- 
come, on behalf of the state. His speech 
was well received by the audience and 
was one of the features of the session. 
In part his remarks were as follows: 

‘‘We not only welcome you to hold 
your annual meeting in our city, to 
spend these few days with us, but we 
also wish to give you a thrice hearty 
welcome to come into our midst with 
your mills. We call your attention to 
the fact that here in this splendid city 
is being operated one of the most suc- 
cessful cotton mills in America. We 
believe that it will be profitable to you 
to build your cotton mills beside our cot- 
ton fields. If you accept this hearty in- 
vitation to come into the land of Dixie 
to erect your mills, we hope that you 
may be attracted to Tennessee by its 
magnificent water-power, its cheap coal, 
its equable climate, its happy and con- 
tented people, its unsurpassed mineral 
resources, its diversified agricultural 
products and its splendid state govern- 
ment. Butif you are not attracted to 
our state by these advantages, then we 
commend to you our fair sisters of the 
south in our sisterhood of states. 

**We believe the cotton manufacturer 
should be in the same community with 
the cotton planter; that they should be 
friends and there should be a com- 
munity of interest between them; that 
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the cotton manufacturer should give to 
the planter such a price for his cotton 
as will give him a reasonable profit on 
the cost of its production, and we are 
sure that a generous people wili give to 
the manufacturer a reasonable profit on 
his goods. The cotton planter and the 
cotton manufacturer should regulate the 
price of cotton and not the gamblers, so 
that it would not be possible to have 17- 
cent cotton one year and 6-cent cotton 
the next with its consequent evils both 
to the planter and the manufacturer.” 

Mayor W. H. Gass, who delivered the 
address of welcome on behalf of the 
city, and who followed Governor Cox, 
began his address with these words: 

‘T have sat here in amazement for 
the past ten minutes, wondering how 
Governor Cox could have secured a 
speech which is almost verbatim with 
the one I intend to deliver.” Mayor 
Gass's address created a great deal of 
amuzement by its shafts of humor. 

Keys to the City. 

Mayor Gass presented the keys of the 
city to President Reinhardt. The keys 
were received by the distinguished visi- 
tors with warmth and enthusiasm. 
There were five keys, two large and 
three small ones. They were manufac- 
tured by the Evans Marble Company. 

The keys were symbolical of the in- 
dustrial and natural products of Knox- 
ville and East Tennessee. The keys 
were of gray, pink and variegated 
marble. 

The Proctor Coal Company furnished 
the two black diamonds in the top of 
the case, which were mounted by Hope 
Bros., and the settings were manufac- 
tured of copper, from the Tennessee 
Copper Company’s mines at Ducktown. 
The Brookside Cotton Mills manufac- 
tured the moire lining. The case was 
made by the Knoxville Furniture Com- 
pany. 

These facts were brought out by 
Mayor Gass in his presentation speech. 
He showed how the marble, coal, iron, 
timber, cotton and the manufactured 
work typified the industrial and natural 
products of East Tennessee. 

Following the address by Mayor Gass, 
Crouch’s orchestra played from the roof 
garden of the building. 

President Reinhardt 
keys of the city saying: 

‘‘Wedid not dream of so great hos- 
pitality on the assembling of our con- 
vention. I have not the words to thank 
you. Iam at loss as to what tosay, but 
I wish to thank you on behalf of the 
association. We appreciate the gift, 
lord mayor and citizens. [ thank you.” 

Welcome by W. B. Lockett. 


W. B. Lockett, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee of the chamber 


accepted the 
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of commerce next spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

“This meeting is significant for Knox- 
ville. It shows that Knoxville’s great 
industrial wealth is being recognized. 
It is a phenomenon of its industrial 
development.’’ 

‘It isa natural and logical sequence 
that cotton manufactories will come to 
the cotton fields. We welcome you to 
Knoxville and to our South. From 
every point of view it is good for you to 
be here. We have vast natural advan- 
tages in the thousands of unharnessed 
springs running to the sea. Here at 
our very gates we have inexhaustible 
coal fields. We havea genial climate. 
We have trustworthy labor. The sum- 
mers are sweet, the winters are not too 
cool. 

“‘By every law of nature and reason 
the manufactories of cotton should be in 
the South. This is not an artificial re- 
adjustment, but a natural one. It is 
not sectional, nor selfish. The prosper- 
ity which would come to us from this 
readjustment would prove national. 

‘‘We want to contribute to the com- 
mercial interests of the country. We 
want what is ourown. We do not wish 
to usurp what is the property and the 
rights of others. We want to come to 
what is lawfully ours by the laws of 
business and nature. We will not lan- 
guish, but will grow.” 

Response to Welcomes. 

Arthur H. Lowe, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
on behalf of the association, responded 
to the three addresses of welcome. He 
said in part: 

“Your excellency, Governor Cox, 
Mayor Gass and Mr. Lockett: 

‘*Your welcome has been so hearty 
and warm that it is difficult to make re- 
ply. The mayor has put the members 
of the association in a good humor, I 
see, and they are now on good behavior. 
This will perhaps make my task easier. 

‘‘Mayor Gass says we make pure silk 
and linen. We wishthat wecould make 
money. We come from many states and 
bring cordial greetings from our homes. 
In behalf of the association, I thank you 
for your welcome, which, as I have 
stated, has been so hearty and warm. 

‘‘Next to food, men and women need 
clothing. This makes a great responsi- 
bility which rests on our shoulders. 
Therefore, our considerations of cotton 
manufactures are important, not only 
for us, but for those who have no per- 
sonal interest in the manufacture of 
goods. Many may be harmed by the 
positions which we may take. 

“There should be harmony between 
grower and manufacturers to give the 
best possible results. I would eliminate 
speculation as harmful to all concerned. 
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It destroys healthful conditions. 

“The crying need of the cotton trade 
is baling and more attention to details. 

‘‘Your excellency and gentlemen. 
The most important question before us, 
outside of the careful cultivation of cot- 
ton, is the labor question. More labor 
is needed both in the fields and in the 
factories. We cry outside labor, ‘come 
over and help us.’ Natural advantages 
are not sufficient. We also want more 
favorable freight rates and better ser- 
vice. We want more markets for our 
products.” 

C. B. Bryant, secretary and treasurer 
of the association announced courtesies 
which will be extended the cotton mill 
men during their visit in Knoxville by 
the Postaland Western Union Telegraph 
companies and the East Tennessee and 
the People’s Telephone companies while 
the cotton men are the city’s guests. 
The telephone also accorded the visitors 
a liberal use of their lines inside the 
city and to various points. 

The annual address of President 
Reinhardt was read at the conclusion of 
the recess. It is givenin full elsewhere. 

The next feature of the program was 
an interesting address by Dr. Brown 
Ayres, president of the University of 
Tennessee on ‘‘technical education in 
the South.”’ 

° Combing of Short Cotton. 

J. W. Nasmith read an interesting 
technical paper on ‘‘Combing of Short 
Cotton,’’ instituting a well defined com- 
parison of the relative merits of the 
Heilman and Nasmith machines. 

With the reference to the latter he 
said that its productive power is double 
that of the Heilman comber, the waste is 
entirely under command and as low oras 
high as may bedesired. Itis applicable 
to aclass of work that cannot be at- 
tempted on the Heilman, and finally, 
physically and structurally, it is far 
simpler than the Heilman, or in fact any 
other comber inuse. He stated in com- 
parisons: 

First—As to production: There isno 
difficulty in getting 850 pounds per week 
off a six-headed machine, whereas the 
productive power of the Heilman is only 
about one-half that. 

Second—Waste: In the Heilman com- 
ber the separation of the tuft from the 
lap is made, not by the contact of the 
leather roll with the segment, but by its 
contact with the small fluted steel roll in 
front of it. Between this point of con- 
tact and the top comb there is the full 
diameter of the leather roll, whereas in 
the Nasmith there is only half this 
diameter, which is a very important im- 
provement as it gives command of the 
waste, hitherto unknown 

As to the feature of ‘‘piecing” he il- 


lustrated the merits of the Nasmith 
comber and referred to the infrequent 
necessity of ‘treadjustment’’ as an argu- 
ment in its favor. 

As to the item of combing costs the 
advantages are largely with the Nas- 
mith. It practically halves the cost of 
combing, assuming the capital outlay to 
be the same, and more especiaily on 
short stock, where the high production, 
low waste and perfect piecing are par- 
ticularly valuable. 

The superiority of the Nasmith in the 
matter of gain in wages, floor space, 
power and repairs were fully argued. 

“Steam Turbines.” 

‘‘The Steam Turbines,” and the possi- 
bilities of successful utilization in cot- 
ton plants, was the subject to which L. 
C. Bullington called the attention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation today. He heartily commended 
it not only from the viewpoint of steam 
consumption, but also from that of 
practical operation. He said that tur- 
bines had been adopted and satisfac- 
torily tried in several of the largest cot- 
ton mills in this country—notably by 
the Pelzer Mfg. Co., the Henrietta 
Mills, the Oneita Knitting Mills, the 
Atlantic Mills, the Gray Manufacturing 
Company, the Victor Mills, the Lane 
Mills, the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills 
and others of like repute, and their en- 
dorsement, after intelligent experience, 
was an ample verdict in their favor for 
their equipment in every mill power- 
house, old or new. 

College of Commerce. 

The feature of the latter part of the 
morning session was the adoption of 
resolutions introduced by Geo. B. Hiss, 
of Charlotte, N. C., recommending the 
establishment by congress of a college 
of commerce to educate young men for 
consular and foreign service. It was 
as follows: 

Whereas, The future success of our 
country will depend largely upon the 
progress we make in extending our ex- 
port trade, and 

Whereas, The American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has, at all times, 
demonstrated its progressiveness in en- 
dorsing those govermental features 
which have for their object the expan- 
sion of our export trade, and 

Whereas, President R. S. Rienhardt, 
in his annual address to our association, 
directs attention to the needs of a ‘‘col- 
lege of commerce,” for the education of 
our consuls and commercial agents, and 

Whereas, The governments of all 
countries have, from time immemoria], 
recognized the necessity of a college for 
the education of young men for the 
military arm of the service, and a col- 
lege for the education of young men 
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for the naval arm of the service, and 

Whereas, These militant organiza- 
tions are primarily intended to protect 
our commerce abroad, and to preserve 
our trading rights, and 

Whereas, Our country has already, 
under the department of agriculture, es- 
tablished experimental farms to foster 
and encourage this great branch of our 
agricultural wealth, and 

Whereas, Other countries have in one 
form or another inaugurated depart- 
ments for the education of their consuls 
and commercial agents, and 

Whereas, Our government does not at 
this time possess such a specific educa- 
tional department. 

Therefore, Be it resolved, that our as- 
sociation, at Knoxville, Tenn., in annual 
convention, does hereby petition and 
memoralize our national senate and 
house of representatives with the ur- 
gent request that they consider the ad- 
visability of enacting a law, providing 
for the creating of a college of com- 
merce, for the purpose of educating the 
young men of our country, with a view 
to their becoming thoroughly competent 
to represent our country as consuls and 
commercial agents in foreign countries, 
with the object in view of extending our 
export trade, and 

Be it further resolved, That a copy 
of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
president, and to the secretary of com- 
merce and labor, and 

Be it further resolved, That each 
active and associate member of our as- 
sociation consider himself a committee 
of one to communicate with their rep- 
resentatives in the United States senate 
and house of representatives, and urge 
the enactment of such laws as will pro- 
vide for the creating of a national col- 
lege of commerce, as suggested herein, 

The closing feature of the morning 
session was the receipt and disposition 
ofapplications for membership. A num- 
ber of applications had been filed with 
Secretary Bryant, which were passed 
upon in order, 

A buffet luncheon was served in the 
roof garden of the Woman’s Building 
this afternoon between one and two 
o’clock. It was in charge of a commit- 
tee composed of Mrs. Joseph Sneed, 
Mrs. John Williams, Mrs. J. Y. John- 
ston, Miss Mary Temple and Miss Kitty 
Cleague. 

Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session of the conven- 
tion of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association was called to order 
by President Reinhardt at 2:30 o’clock. 
A large number of delegates and visi- 
tors were present, but the session was 
not so large as the morning session. 

“Cioser trade relations between the 


producer and spinner,” was the subject 
of the first address of the afternoon ses- 
sion. This was delivered by Harvie 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., president of 
the Southern Cotton Association. Mr. 
Jordan’s full addresses is reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Foreign Consumers of Export. 


Wm. Whittam, Jr., editor of the 
American Cotton Manufacturer, deliv- 
ered an able, comprehensive, practical 
address on ‘‘Consumers of Export 
Goods and their Requirements.” His 
remarks are given elsewhere. 


Unable to Attend, 


Geo. W. Carpenter, chief inspector for 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron company, 
Nashville, Tenn., was on the program 
for an address on the explanation and 
meaning of the various coal analyses 
with comparisons and remarks of the 
effect of various impurities and the 
causes, the excessive clinkers, ashes 
and smoke. Mr. Carpenter was unable 
to attend the convention. 


Electric Power Measurements. 


Louis Guion read a carefully prepared 
and expansive paper on ‘‘electric meas- 
urements of power consumed in spin- 
ning coarse counts.’’ It was highly 
scientitic and technical, showing perfect 
familiarity with the subject handled. 

The cardinal aim sought in this ad- 
dress was to show the amount of power 
requisite to operate machinery in every 
department of a mill, and of each ma- 
chine in every department. It covered 
a broad scope and necessitated the con- 
sideration of the minutest details. 

Prefacing his article was an itemized 
schedule of machinery in the plant of 
the Columbia Duck Mills, with refer- 
ence to the various departments of 
‘‘picking,’’ ‘‘carding,”  ‘‘spinning,” 
“twisting,” ‘‘cone winders” and ‘‘bob- 
bin winders.” 

He gave a table showing a schedule 
of motors operating the different de- 
partments, covering the type of motor, 
the voltage, speed, and whether belted 
or direct connection was used. Also an 
analytical table was shown, giving the 
mill number of the motor, the size of 
same, the amount of horse-power actu- 
ally developed under full machinery 
load and at no machinery load, or the 
friction load of the shafting. 

Then followed a table giving the size 
and number of bearings, weight of shaft- 
ing and pulleys, and the total number 
of bearings and total weight of shafting 


in the entire mill. 

A fourth table showed the total power 
and the relative percentage of power as 
distributed to the respective depart- 
ments of *‘carding,’’ ‘‘spinning,’’ ‘‘twist- 
ing,” ‘‘weaving,’’ ‘‘cloth” and ‘‘bear- 


ing.” 


The speaker said it was claimed there 
was no appreciable variation, to speak 
of, in the power taken by a cotton mill, 
but he was satisfied if one would turn 
his mechanically-driven mill into elec- 
trically-driven one equipped with a 
Wattmeater on each motor, he would be 
astonished at the great per cent. of vari- 
ation that does actually exist. 

His address was fortified by numerous 
illustrated charts covering the different 
vantage- points he sought to emphasize 
in favor of the electrically-driven mills. 

Thursday's Session. 

President, R. M. Miller, Jr., of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Vice-President, Arthur 
Fitchburg, Mass, re-elected. 

Secretary and Treasurer, C. B. Bry- 
ant, Charlotte, N. C., re-elected. 

Chairman Board of Governors, R. R. 
Ray, McAdensville, N. C. 

Associate Members, Board of Govern- 
ors, R. S. Reinhardt, Lincolton, N. C. 

E. A. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. 

T. H. Rennie, Augusta, Ga. 

David Clark, Charlotte, N. C. 

The foregoing officers were elected at 
the closing session of the ninth annual 
convention, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ association this afternoon. 

The place of meeting for 1906 was not 
selected. It was left with the board of 
governors to decide. That board will 
hold a meeting within thirty or sixty 
days to make the selection. New Or- 
leans, La., Augusta, Ga., Tullulah Falls, 
Ga., and Philadelphia, Pa., are fighting 
for the meeting, with strong chances for 
New Orleans or Augusta. 

The early part of the afternoon ses- 
sion, which was for members only, was 
devoted to a discussion of matters of 
vital interest to the trade, including 
transportation, handling of raw material, 
labor, etc. 

. Following these discussions and pre- 
ceding the election, the reports of C. B. 
Bryant, secretary-treasurer, and of the 
committee on finance, ways and means 
and special business were heard, These 
reports went-into minute details of the 
affairs of the organization. 

The morning session was devoted to 
several instructive papers. bearing 
closely to cotton manufacture. It was 
convened at 10:20 o’clock, with Presi- 
dent Reinhardt presiding. After the 
preliminaries of opening the session, 
the addresses were heard. 

Previous to the convention being 
called to order, there was considerable 
discussion among the members as to the 
next place of meeting. Philadelphia 
and New Orleans were actively advo- 


cated by their respective supporters, 
with the chances favoring New Orleans 


for selection. 
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carried on. Therefore, it follows that 
the best atmosphere in which to learn 
cotton manufacture would be in a mill. 
But after careful consideration, the 
speaker finds several reasons why one 
does not require his knowledge there as 
rapidly as one might desire: 1, a po- 
sition in the mill usually requires all the 
operative’s time and attention; 2, he 
often does not know how to observe 
carefully and draw useful lessons from 
what he sees; 3, he probably does not 
know what to study and consequently 
would not differentiate between the im- 
portant und the unimportant: 4, there is 
probably no one in the mill who has any 
special interest in him, to direct his line 
of thought; 5, after a long day’s work 
the evarage mind is unfit for study at 
night; 6, the average mill is equipped 
for one class of goods only. 


COTTON 


part about the business. A green hand 
can be taught to operate a machine, with 
wu fair degree of skill in a few weeks, the 
art of manufacture is not mustered in a 
life time. 

Preparatory to undertaking the study 
of cotton manufacture, the speaker serv- 
ed an apprenticeship to the machinist’s 
trade in a first-class railroad repair 
shop. Young men were employed there 
who, after two or more years of service 
could not solve such a simple problem 
us computting the circumference of e 
circle, its diameter being given. No 
doubt, at the expiration of their ap- 
prenticeship, they hoped to be classed 
as journeymen and to receive com- 
pensation as such. With such a lim- 
ited mental training, what would those 
men be worth to send out on a job 
where brains and judgment was three- 
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The advantages the textile school 
would offer to such an one, would be, 1, 
his whole time and atention, if he so 
elects, may be devoted to the study of 
textiles; 2, he is taught to observe and 
is looked after by competent instructors 
whose business it is to direct his line of 
work; 3, to become acquainted with re- 
sults to beexpected from certian known 
conditions, he performs experiments; 
4, special stress is laid on those points 
which cannot be gotten in a mill; 5, the 
equipment is for a wide range of pro- 
ducts made from several varieties of cot- 
ton, 

There is no doubt but that the prac- 
tical operation of machinery is learned 
more thougbly in a mill than can be 
taught in a school, but the practical op- 
peration of the machinery is the smallest 


fourths the battle? Whata difference 
a little systematic training might have 
made in the lives of those young men 
and on the character and amount of work 
passed through their hands! 

To bring the matter nearer home, sup- 
pose we glance at some of the young 
men who, to all appearances, are mak- 
ing an honest effort to master the proc- 
esses of cotton manufacture. In talk- 
ing with some of these young men to 
find out how they are progressing and 
how far they have advanced in their 
undertaking, the reply is often received: 
‘T have not been shown that;” or ‘‘No 
one has told me how to do something or 
other.’’ Are we to judge from such re- 
plies that some of our future manufac- 
turers are expecting to learn the busi- 
ness by being told or shown everything 
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about it? Do these bright young fel- 
lows, and some of them are bright, ex- 
pect to comprehend manufacturing by 
simply staying round a mill for a time, 
and nut study out the majority of mill 
problems for themselves? It is the 
mastery of such by one’s self that makes 
the competent man. The young man 
who enters,the mill with no previous 
textile training will be slow in reason- 
ing out these problems and will have to 
be shown and told many things. The 
young man who enters the mill aftera 
good textile training, while he, too, will 
have to be shown and told many points, 
yet will be competent to reason out 
many for himself, will be able to com- 
prehend the scope of the work quicker, 
and will make far the superior man of 
the two. 

What would have been the status of 
cotton milling today but for such men as 
Arkwright, Crompton, Watt and others, 
all of whom were thinkers and origi- 
nators? 

Our mill operatives aie undoubtedly 
too limited in their general knowledge 
of the industry to render, to themselves 
and to their employer, that service most 
desirable to each; and many of the ope- 
ratives from want of previous training, 
are working in the mill simply to earn 
a livelihood. An employe who, for any 
reason, simply works for a living is not 
the man to help build up a business. 
The steel industry of this country has 
been largely built up on the work of the 
industrial chemist. The magnificent 
system of American railways has been 
developed as a result of special training 
for that work. The mill man can reason- 
ably expect similar aid from a properly 
developed system of textile schools. 

There is no intention here to dictate 
a policy to the mill owners, but it cer- 
tainly is to the interest of each mill to 
help bring about such changes in labor 
conditions as will increase the capacity 
and usefulness of their operatives. 


In studying this phase of the subject 
more fully the question naturally arises, 
**‘Why should a mill set aside a part of 
its earnings for the education of future 
employes in the textile arts?’’ The bet- 
ter trained the mind of the operative, 
the more there is that may be expected 
of that operative. The mills have, of 
their own volition, thus replied to this 
inquiry by expending thousands of dol- 
lars every year for the education of the 
children of its employes in the common 
school branches. 

The mills are not asked to contribute 
toward the education of its employes, 
either because it is a moral obligation 
devolving upon them, or because their 
operatives are subjects of charity, for 
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such is not the cause. But they are 
urged to investigate this statement, that 
such a contribution is unequivocally an 
investment, and to act in accordance 
with their logical conclusions. 

The processes of cotton manufacture 
are carried out through the agency of 
men and machines. A sum of money 
spent for an improved machine is no 
better investment than a similar amount 
expended for improving labor condi- 
tions. Increased production is a doubt- 
ful asset if the quality of products are 
not kept up tostandaurd. The Southern 
mills have been vigilant, perhaps above 
all others, in the adoption of improved 
machinery, the improvements tending 
to make them more perfectly automatic 
and to increase their productive capaci- 
ties, thereby tending to reduce ‘‘cost of 
manufacture.’’ Has the development 
of Southern mill operatives, in efficiency 
for thought and work, paralleled the 
improvements in mill machinery? 

Special machinery demands special 
knowledge. If the specialist is not at 
hand to keep the machine in proper ad- 
justment and repair, a part, if not all, 
of the purpose for which it was built 
aud purchased is thereby defeated. The 
working parts of a machine may be 
nicely finished, delicately adjusted aid 
well balanced, but an occasional] drop of 
oil is necessary to keep it running 
smoothly. To the general broadening 
effects of a schvol training, and practical 
skill acquired by intimate contact with 
mill machinery in general, add a special 
textile training, in some well organized 
textile school, and the most complicated 
mill machinery will have its master. 

The audience is probably familiar 
with this story: Acertain mill man had 
the walls of his mill nicely painted and 
hung with pictures. A visitor inquired, 
how he could afford it The reply was: 
‘It makes better yarn.” If improving 
the appearance of a mill conduces to a 
better quality of product, what may one 
reasonably expect from improving the 
mental capacity of those whose duty it 
is to manage the machines that makes 
the products? Your machines will give 
back to you, in the shape of products, 
exactly what you put into them in the 
way of raw material and brains. 

To more clearly define the relation of 
a textile training to the milling indus- 
try, and to show at greater length the 
need of such training, I wish to empha- 
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size the following points: 

(1.) The best results cannot be ob- 
tained from an employe, regardless of 
his skill, if his mind is not the trained 
master of his hand. 

(2.) The best thought of an opera- 
tive’s mind is not assured if he does not 
comprehend the scope of cotton mill 
work, a part of which he is engaged to 
perform. 5 

(3.) Successful co operation cannot 
reasonably be expected when, on the 
part of the employer there is no inter- 
est in the employe except in his ability 
to work; and on the part of the employe 
no interest at all but the earning of a 
daily wage. 

In considering the first point, these 
thoughts suggest themselves. The ma- 
jority of Southern mill operatives are 
an honest, hardworking people from the 
farms adjacent to the mills or from the 
neighboring mouniain sections. They 
are a happy, clever people, full of earn- 
estness und good intention, but for lack 
of proper school facilities, their early 
education has been neglected; still many 
of them are ambitious to rise above the 
pale of the ordinary operative. 

In many cases they enter the mill per- 
fectly ignorant of what they are todo 
and have to be “learned’’ whatever 
c peration they are expected tocarry on. 
Fhey begin wage earning with an ex- 
ceedingly limited knowledge of manu- 
facturing, knowing little more about 
the mill than that they will have com- 
fortable homes, receive fair treatment 
and regular wages. Where the indi- 
vidual is ambitious for promotion, he 
finds the scant schooling he has hadand 
the limited time at his disposal for self 
improvement, obstacles which, to the 
average mill employe, unaided, are al- 
most insurmountable. How can such 
an one make much headway in master- 
ing the detuils of this broad industry, 
unless some one directs his line of 
thought and action? 

Just so long as this individual fails to 
reach out and grasp knowledge from 
those around him, and make it his own, 
so long will he fail to render to himself 
and to that industry in which he is em- 


ployed his very best service. 
A young man with no mill experience 


was employed by a superintendent and 
put in charge of the regular picker room 
man to be drilled in the duties which de- 
volve upon the attendant of such rooms. 
The next day, the former picker tender 
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was sent to do work elsewhere, the new 
man being left in sole charge of the 
rvom containing four pickers, and was 
expected, or at least supposed, to make 
clean, evenly weighted laps for the pio- 
duction of market yarns. 

What did this new man know about 
the importance of properly opened, 
cleaned and evenly weighed laps? What 
did he know about the care and opera- 
tion of these machines? What knowl- 
edge did he have as to the dependence 
of the quality of the resultant yarn, on 
the refinement of his individual work? 
The answer is the one word, ‘*Nothing.’’ 
Grant that he was energetic and ambi- 
tious, these qualities backed by good in- 
tention and inexperience only, would 
not contribute materially tothe success- 
ful operation of the mill. How much 
better the young man would have been 
equipped for his responsibilities, and 
how much less risk to the mill, if he had 
had some previous training, and had 
known why certain things had to be 
done to accomplish certain results, and 
why they should have been done thus 
and so instead of in some haphazard 
way! As it was, his mind was not capa- 
ble of guiding his hand in its new work 
—he simply did not KNOW . 

There is certainly no industry which 
requires more tact and ingenuity by 
which to accomplish results, than this 
seemingly simple art of manipulating 
cotton fibres into yarns and cloth. Itis 
a patent fact that in a business which is 
influenced so largely by variable and 
ever varying conditions, and the suc- 
cessful carrying out of which depends 
so greatly on constant vigilance in over- 
coming unfavorable conditions, the train- 
ing of the hand alone will not suffice. 

There are some machines in cotton 
mills, that for the greater part of the 
work they are to perform, are automatic. 
Sometimes one hears the expression 
about a highly developed machine that 
is ‘fool proof.” A highly developed 
machine may require less attention 
from the operator, but it demands more 
intelligence to keep it in adjustment 
than does a less complicated one. A 
machine is made to accomplish a won- 
derful work, but how much more won- 
derful the brain of the man who keeps 
the intricate mechanism in adjustment! 
Wherever one find a labor-saving ma- 
chine, one will find that it demands in- 
creased knowledge in someone, some- 
where, to manage it. 
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The human hand may be taught to do 
delicate work rapidly, but that hand 
skilled though it may be, with no brains 
to guide it, will likely not improve in its 
efficiency, but will continue to do its 
work about as it was taught, until some 
one with original ideas devises a better 
method of doing it. 

In the organization of a mill, it is nec- 
cessary to have men, who are compe- 
ent to handle highly perfected machin- 
ery and to guide the skilled hand of the 
untrained operative. But if your or- 
ganization included one hundred opera- 
tives, each one of whom was giving you 
the best thought of a trained mind as 
well as the labors of a skilled hand, 
there would be no comparison in the re- 
sults obtained and the ease with which 
the mill would be operated. 

The second point is in effect, that to 
get the best of the mental capacity of an 
operative, that operative should have a 
broad insight into manufacturing as an 
industry, and a refined knowledge of 
some particular branch of the industry 
as a specialty. 

A steam engine that is pulling an 
“overload” will not do its work as eco- 
nomically nor will it last as long, as 
when working under more moderate 
conditions. A most carefully adjusted 
steel spring cannot be depended upon 
for accurate measurement after it had 
been strained beyond ‘‘its limit of elas- 
ticity.” A man, also, to do efticient 
work must have, as reserve power, a 
broader scope of information than is de- 
manded by the position he occupies. A 
man, whose work requires all of his 
ability, knowledge and skill to perform, 
is like the overloaded steam engine or 
the overtaxed spring, he cannot respond 
to emergencies calling for creative en- 
ergy of body or mind. But if his mind 
has been trained to a broader knowledge 
than the routine of his daily work re- 
quires, he is ever ready for i~ creased 
responsibilities requiring thought, en- 
ergy and action, carrying as its reward, 
position with increased compensation. 

Each workman through whose hands 
a material passes, from its crude state 
to finished product, should understand 
at leist the nature of the raw material 
manipulated and the details of his spe- 
cial machinery process. 

It is not extreme to say that a large 
per cent., and if possible, all the mill 
operatives should understand all the or- 
dinary processes employed in making 
yarns and cloth. With such a training 








each operative would know the reason 
for exercising great care in trying to 
produce work free from faults; that the 
success of subsequent processes depend- 
ed directly upon the refinement of his 
work; and, that carelessness on the 
part of an individual would tend to 
counteract the combiued efforts of all 
other operatives, contributing to a high 
type of finished product. 

These statements are so broad as to 
admit of further explanation. Mill op- 
eratives of such qualifications would un- 
doubtedly be most valuable to the cot- 
ton manufacturer, but the employment 
of children, and, possibly women, in the 
mills is an obstacle to the realization of 
such ideal conaitions. To carry this 
plan out fully would necessitate women 
operatives having had practical 
work in all the mill processes and 
youths from 12 to 16 years of age, hav- 
ing completed their general and special 
training at too early a period of their 
development, The latter is not advisa- 
ble. But, if only the men operatives 
over 20 years of age, who have a com- 
mon school education, could measure up 
to this prescribed standard of require- 
ment, we would have made a marked 
advance, A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump. 

It would take a long time to bring 
about even this change, for all great 
moves for the betterment of conditions, 
in society or industry, require time, and 
in this fact we find an argument in favor 
of some step being taken at once, for 
deferring the time of beginning does not 


hasten the day of completion. 
The picker tender controls, to a large 


extent, the evenness and regularity of 
the counts of yarn being spun. As 
Superintendent of a mill, it was my 
practice to have some one in authority 
check up the picker tender in the weights 
of finisher laps, to see that they were 
not, from any cause, varying too much 
from the desired weight. Time and 
again the laps would be found to vary 
as much as 1 pound and occasionally 2 
pounds, when 4 pound (} |b. each side of 
standard) had been given as the limit of 
variation. (In instances cited herein 
the operatives are supposed to have 
been perfectly honest in their inten- 
tions). Granting that these picker ten- 
ders were rendering to the mill their 
best efforts, according to their informa- 
tion, then it must have been that they 
did not understand their machines thor- 
oughly enough to correct these inequali- 


ties of weights, or that they did not re- 
alize the effects of uneven laps on all 
the other work throughout the mill, and 
saw no reason why the weights should 
be confined to the narrow limit of varia- 
tion of } pound. Had these men known 
that the evenness of the resultant yarn 
depended upon the evenness of finisher 
laps, there is no doubt but that they 
would have exercised more care with 
their work. 

Recently, while passing through a 
mill, my attention was attracted to the 
finisher picker. An examination re- 
vealed the facts that thespaces between 
the grate bars were almost stopped up 
with dirt and grease; a large portion of 
the cages were covered with dirty cot- 
ton; and the evener motion, although not 
out of repair, was disconnected and not 
inuse. As would naturally be expected, 
the product of this machine which was 
so completely out of adjustment, was 
dirty and uneven laps—laps varying 
up to5and6 pounds. The picker ten- 
der did not take the trouble to weigh 
the laps at all. On the cards, spinning 
bands were in general use to drive the 
doffer combs, giving to them such an 
irregular speed of vibration, that the 
web was removed from the doffer in an 
extremely lumpy condition. An analy- 
sis of these troubles, however, would 
probably take us further back into the 
mill’s organization than the picker and 
card tenders, respectively. 

While working in the card room of a 
mill, and trying to pick up some infor- 
mation, the speaker approached a 
speeder tender who, by the way, had 
been running the same pair of speeders 
for some time, and asked some questions 
about the machines and their workings. 
This speeder tender knew absolutely 
nothing about his roving, nor could he 
answer simple questions about his ma- 
chines. He creeled, doffed, and cleaned 
up, and that, to him, seemed to be ex- 
tent of his duties to himself and to his 
employer. He had eyes and ears, but 
he did not make them of much service, 
unless seeing his way home after hear- 
ing the mill whistle, would pass him up. 
He understood neither the raw material, 
nor the machines he operated, and was 
nothing more than a day laborer receiv- 
ing compensation for the work of his 
hands. 

Another observation is cited to show 
an error, which was the result of gross 
ignorance ou the part of men who had 
been actively engaged in munufacturing 
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for many years. The mill had an order 
to fill for cloth to be constructed, say, 
72x80. After a quantity of it had been 
woven, the discovery was made that 
the cloth was being constructed 80x72. 
On investigation the fact came out that 
the Boss Weaver thought that in giving 
specifications for clothconstruction, the 
picks of filling per inch was mentioned 
first, the number of warp ends per inch 
following. Pick gears had been sent 
with the looms to give 80 picks per inch, 
but he, without further inquiry, puts the 
mill to the expense of buying a lot of 
gears for 72 picks per inch and proceeds 
to make the cloth just the reverse 
of the construction ordered. A small 
amount of textile training would 
have obviated such a gross blunder and 
would have saved the mill much money. 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that a textile training is held up asa 
panacea. Simply because a man has re- 
ceived an education is not proof conclu- 
sive that he knows how to use it to the 
best advantage, for we are informed 
that some men of high literary educa- 
tion earn a living by selling peanuts on 
the streets of large cities, furnishing 
additional evidence that the true value 
of an education is not in the education 
itself, but depends largely on the man 
receiving it. But, when a man has per- 
severed in getting his textile training 
and works day after day ina mill, it is 
supposable that he took that training to 
make him better fitted for that work, 
and asa result we may reasonably ex- 
pect him to show more diligence, watch- 
fulness, and care, the lack of which is 
one of the causes of so many troubles 
and irregularities in cotton manufactur- 
ing. 

The man whose business it is to open 
and mix cotton, will not consider any 
improvement in his process worthy his 
attention, if he does not know why this 
operation is carried out, and its bene- 
ficial effects on subsequent manipulation 
and on the appearance of the yarn. 

The speeder tender, who does not 
know the necessity for smoothness in 
yarns of fine quality and counts, prob- 
ably does not see the necessity for care- 
ful creeling, not allowing three ends to 
go in at back, for a foot or more, when 
only two ends are desired. 

The carder, who does not understand 
the drawing properties of cotton fibres, 
would probably be skeptical when told 
that too much twist in roving would 
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cause uneven yarn. 

The spooler tender, who does not 
know something about the nature and 
purpose of ‘‘sizing’’ warp yarn, would 
probably see no reason why spooler 
knots should cause ‘break outs’’ in 
looms. 

Teach the young mill people to think 
and act for themselves; that the whole 
duty of an operative is not to hustle for 
production—but quality and production; 
that the standard of a mill’s product 
does not depend entirely upon the in- 
genuity of overseer and superintendent, 
but largely upon the efticiency of the 
individual operative; that the man who 
would have the knotty problems re- 
moved from his work is the man of 
small attainments, and consequently 
small salary; that the capacity for sur- 
mounting difficulties bespeaks the cali- 
bre of the man; that the commercial 
world sizes a man up about right and 
usually pays him for what he can ac- 
complish for it; then, they will be 
aroused to a consciousness of their 
power to work. 

Mill operatives would then have a 
higher conception of manufacturing and 
would be better equipped to contribute 
to its welfare. Education increases an 
individual’s capacity for thought and 
work, the result of which reflects as 
much credit on the mill as on the 
individual. 

Under the third point attention is 
called to the important influence a tex- 
tile training would have toward unifying 
the interest of the mill and its employes, 
and to review some commendable work 
already being done by the mills looking 
to that end. 

Your labor is now docile, tractable 
and loyal In planning for the future, 
do you expect the same relations to ex- 
ist between you and your operatives as 
are now enjoyed? Or do you iook with 
apprehension to a day when agitators 
will probably succeed in perverting the 
now faithful and contented operative to 
that degree of selfish prejudice which 
brooks little of reason and subverts 
justice? 

Do the mill operatives of the South 
know that taking in all the conditions 
which influence their welfare, they are 
as well cared for as any other people in 
similar work anywhere? Do they know 
this, or are they ignorant of conditions 
elsewhere, and for this reason more 
likely to accept the smooth talk of some 
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itinerant whose sole purpose is to de 
ceive the unsuspecting? 

What can be done to maintain this 
mutual confidence now existing between 
the mill and the operative? 

One of the most potent influences 
tending to unite the interests of em- 
ployer and employe more closely, is 
common knowledge about the business 
in which they are engaged. Differences 
often arise between two parties because 
they cannot, with equal intelligence, 
by lack of common knowledge of the 
matter in hand consider, calmly and 
carefully, both sides of a question. 

An employer whose whole interest is 
centered in his own prosperity, will get 
every lick of work out of an employe 
with as littleremuneration as possible— 
that’s human. 

An employe whose whole interest is 
in his own welfare, and works simply for 
your money, will make that amount. of 
money with as few steps and thoughts 
as possible—that’s natural. 

The interest of these two men are an- 
tagonistic, and so long as this condition 
exists, they can never successfully co- 
operate to a common end. That’sa fact. 

But, common knowledge tends to 
break down prejudice and build up con- 
fidence ; to weed out self-interest and 
foster co-operation; to dispel guesses 
and impressions by intelligent reason. 
ing. The welfare of the concern will 
then be paramount to individualism, and 
there will be little chance for distrust 
and dispute. 

There is no contention here that op- 
eratives should be as well informed on 
the scope of manufacturing as the man- 
agers themselves, but there is no doubt 
that a wider knowledge of the industry 
would serve to unite employer and em- 
ploye more closely. 

You are already doing much to 
strengthen that loyalty and confidence 
which your operatives now so plainly 
evince. 

The mills realize that for their im- 
provement and development they must 
have the co-operation of the operatives, 
and some of them are active in co- 
operating with him for the comfort, 
development, and happiness of himself 
and.family. 

Everywhere one turns, one finds in 
the mill village, churches, school houses, 
and sometimes libraries, bowling alleys, 
and gymnasiums; houses of public wor- 
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moment with a favorite author, facili- 
ties for exercise and recreation, and in 
some cases may be added to this list, 
that modern form of intellectual enter- 
tuinment, the Lyceum Lecture Course. 
There is thus provided means for the 
development of healthy bodies and 
broader minds for the operative, and a 
christian influence for the community. 
These institutions are not founded on a 
basis of narrow self interest—to improve 
the man in just that manner and pro- 
portion as would guarantee the greatest 
returns in dollars and cents—but upon 
the broad base of altruism. Other mills 
are just as deeply interested in the de- 
velopment of their operatives, but on 
account of small capital, are able to pro- 
vide only the plainest church and school 
house, and none of the other advantages 
for improvement. 

We are already seeing the benefits of 
these gratitudes. And as years go by, 
aud the generation now in school shall 
have completed the studies there, and 
shall have taken up mill work, the mu- 
tual benefits will be much more appa- 
rent. 

But this common school education 
which is the foundation of the training 
upon which the expansion of Southern 
manufactures is based, whether received 
at the plainest school bouse, at the bet- 
ter equipped one of the larger mill, or 
at the town or city school, is not in itself 
sufficient to develop the innate capabili- 
ties of the youth whose mind is inclined 
towards cotton milling. It leaves him 
with too many important problems to 
work out without much needed assist- 
ance. Itis only the foundation upon 
which to build the superstructure of 
textile education, and it does not meet 
the requirements of the industrial world. 

The refining of crude iron is not 
enough; it has to be wrought into spe- 
cial shapes for utility. So after the 
youth has been refined for a broader 
life, take their education one step fur- 
ther, and fashion those with inclination 
for it, into specialists for the upbuilding 
of the cotton industry in the South, the 
amount of special training depending 
upon that degree of refinement to which 
they can expect to prosecute their work. 
This ideal industrial education will not 
become popular until demanded by the 
industries themselves, until the masses 
of people have been stimulated up to it, 
and money is provided for its support. 
It will prove aninvestment better than 


the installation of new and improved 
machinery alone, with no’/improve ment 
in labor conditions, for complicated 
machinery must be under the mastery 
of a skilled hand and a trained mind. 

After setting forth at such length the 
undoubted benefits that are reasonably 
sure to result from a thorough textile 
training, this discussion would not be 
complete unless it suggested or called 
attention to a plan by which such 
training may readily become general. 
The Hon. Richard H. Edmonds, 
editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, in 
an address before the Southern Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, at Atlanta, Ga., 
November 11, 1901, presented an excel- 
lent plan for creating self-perpetuating 
scholarships in Southern technical in- 
stitutions for the ‘‘technical training of 
poor white boys.’’ 

The plan suggested by Mr. Edmonds 
was: 

‘*Kach cotton mill, steel plant, iron 
mine, oil well, lumber mill or railroad 
now able should promise to contribute 
for four years. or less $125.00 a year for 
the necessary expenses of at least one 
poor boy at a Southern technical school 
who shall show himself by examination 
to be capable of enjoying such aid. The 
recipient of the scholarship shall bind 
himself— 

_ “To repay to the institution in which 
he shall be a student, by giving promis- 
sory notes for small amounts or other- 
wise, the full amount expended on his 
scholarship account, the payments to be 
out of his firstearnings after graduation. 

“To seek employment on industrial 
lines within the limits of the South, cer- 
tainly during the time he is meeting his 
promissory notes. 

‘*Kach donor of a scholarship should 
promise to give, in selecting employes 
either as managers of deparments, in- 
dustrial chemists, members of engineer- 
ing staffs, etc., preference to the holder 
of that scholarship who may have qual- 
ified himself for such a position. 

‘Some of the donors of the scholar- 
ships are naturally likely to prefer that 
they should be at the disposal of the 
technical schools situated in the state 
where they themselves have their habi- 
tat. This natural desire, however, 
should not prevent them from insisting 
that provision be made by the state for 
the strengthening of the teaching force 
or the betterment of equipment of the 
institution entrusted with the scholar- 


ship to an annua] amount equal to the 
sum expended on account ot the schol- 
arship.”’ 

This is a clear cut proposition. to the 
textile feature of which I desire to ask 
your special consideration. In this plan 
the donor of such scholarships would 
agree— 

1. To provide a scholarship or schol- 
arships. 

2. To give preference, in the selec- 
tion of employes, to the holder of a 
scholarship, if he is qualified for the 
position. 

3. That if it be necessary, to insist 
that the institution entrusted with the 
scholarship, provide competent teach- 
ers and adequate apparatus. 

The recipient of the scholarship would 
agree— 

1. To refund to the institution in 
which he is a student, out of his first 
earnings after graduation, the full cost 
of his education, thus making the schol- 
arship perpetual. 

2. To give the benefits of his train- 
ing to home industries, at least while he 
is indebted to a home institution. 

I appeal to every nill represented 
here and to every mill in the South to 
establish a self-perpetuating scholar- 
ship in a Southern textile school, of 
which there are five in existence. I 
have limited my appeal to textile train- 
ing, not because there was any doubt 
but that mill men appreciate the signifi- 
cance of technical training in general, 
but mainly because my talk has been 
about textile training only. I have con- 
fined my talk to textile training because 
I wanted the same atmosphere here as 
surrounds you when administering the 
duties of your office, namely, an atmos- 
phere pregnant with the vicissitudes of 
that business with which you are so in- 
timately associated, and when you go 
home and begin to think about this mat- 
ter, I wanted you to study it in its appli- 
cation to your individual mill. 

Some will probably say that they can 
not afford the necessary amount to pro- 
vide a scholarship. Did you ever stop 
to consider what a small per cent. of 
your capital would be required? The 
amount that you obligate your mill to 
pay is due in small installments, as the 
necessary expenses of your scholarship 
may require. The returns in dividends, 
and that is what we expect from an in- 
vestment, would be incalculable. 


We know that when a young man com- 
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pletes a course of instruction ata textile 
school, he is not usually fitted for the 
management of the practical affairs of a 
cotton mill or even a department there- 
of, some experience being necessary be- 
fore the average man with such training 
should undertake this responsibility. It 
is probable, then, that the first wages 
earned by the young man would be 
small, too small perhaps for him to re- 
fund money in such amounts for several 
months, as would meet the necessary 
expenses of your scholarship. It would 
be embarrassing to him not to be in 
position to meet payments when they 
became due, and it would be unfortunate 
to allow a break to occur which wouid 
interrupt the successful working out of 
your plans. Many mill men would de- 
sire to keep in touch with the recipient 
of their scholarship, to know how he is 
progressing, and if need be, to offer en- 
couragement by a friendly word of ad- 
vice. With the above in mind, twosug- 
gestions are offered: 

(1.) That the mill pay the expenses of 
its scholarship for ‘six years, if neces- 
sary. 

(2.) That the recipient of your schol- 
arship work in your mill, or if you con- 
sent, in some other mill, preferably in 
your state, unt:l he has refunded the 
expenses of his education. 

(It is not at all doubtful but that the 
mill men could make satisfactory ar- 
rangements with textile schools by 
which the student could take a two 
year course in textile alone. The stu- 
dent would necessarily have to havea 
common school education before begin- 
ning the work. The benefits would not 
be so apparent, however, as if he took 
higher college work, which would in- 
include some training along engineering 
lines.) 

However, itis not within my province 
to lay out working details for the in- 
stitution and perpetuation of these 
scholarships, as each individual mill is 
better prepared to decide the details of 
its own affairs. 

I know of nothing which would tend 
to unite so closely the interests of capi- 
tal and labor, as such a move as this, 
fortheir mutual benefit. 

In my experience at the Clemson Tex- 
tile School, I have had numerous letters 
from young men pleading for an oppor- 
tunity by which they could, by work, 
pay their way through school, and as a 
result of such training there acquired, 
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to increase their capacity for work and 
earnings. Realizing how they are han- 
dicapped by lack of sufficient training, 
they propose to get it, and having little 
money, to pay for it with that capital at 
their disposal, namely, practical work, 

Men of this type are honest, and 
would return to the institution every 
cent of money that you might expend on 
their education. We have had experi- 
ence with a large number of mill boys in 
the past and asarule they make good 
students. 

Through the generosity of machinery 
builders, the larger part of the equip- 
ment of machinery and apparatus at the 
Clemson Textile School was donated. 
These men have taken the amount of 
their donations flat out of their pockets. 
They did not do this simply in the cause 
of education in the South, although the 
donors are men who realize the value of 
technical education. They did it to help 
develop the manufacturing business 
through education and thereby to in- 
crease their business. It was purely 
and simply an investment. Some of 
these donations amount up to $3,000 and 
even $4,000. 

The machinery builders are willing to 
donate these amounts, and then risk 
selling their products in competition 
with those of other firms who have not 
donated anything. You contribute a 
nominal sum, and if you so elect, you 
can stipulate that the recipient of your 
scholarship shal] return to your mill for 
a stated period of time. 


The South has had a remarkable de- - 


velopment in the last 25 years; her 
record for industrial progress is with- 
out a parallelin history. But what per 
cent. of a 10 or 11 million bale cotton 
crop do we manufacture? What per 
cent. still goes across the water to 
our European neighbors, to be manu- 
factured there? Every pound of cotton 
ever produced is needed for utility, and 
there appears a surplus of raw cotton at 
present, not because all the nations of 
the world are supplied with cotton 
cloth, but because the manufacturing 
nations have not secured the necessary 
markets for the sale of such products. 
There are about 1,560 cotton mills in 
the United States, many of which are 
producing the same character of goods 
and depending largely for their patro- 
nage on a domestic trade. We are al- 
ready making more of certain classes of 
products than is necessary for a home 
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consumption. 

The South expects within the next few 
years to manufacture more cotton than 
she has ever before. Do we expect all 
of the new mills of the future to be equip- 
ped for 4 yard sheeting, 64 square print 
cloth, and such? Is there not already 
sharp competition between the manu 
facturers of such products for the home 
markets? This condition of trade will 
obtuin so long us we do not succeed in 
developing American commerce abroad. 
All the organizations of this country, en- 
gaged in the cotton industry, should join 
interests and begin the most active com- 
mercial warfare the world has ever 
known, namely, fur the dominance of 
American cotton goods inthe foreign 
murkets of the world. We have the 
cuotion, we liave the money and the ca- 
pacity, and if all interests would con- 
centrate their efforts, success would be 


our reward. 

It is a part of a manufacturer’s busi 
ness to secure markets for the profitable 
distribution of his products,and this can 
best be done by being conversant with 
the customs, tastes and traditions of a 
people and then be prepared to make 
the products to suit them. 

Kor many reasons, prominent among 
others, difficulty of communication, 
trade through the ‘‘open door’’ in China 
must necessarily for a long period of 
time be limited to the coast section of 
the empire. This strip of country has 
a range of temperature varying from 
that about like Labrador on the north 
to that of India on the south. On ac- 
count of the temperature the inhabi- 
tants of Manchuria need the heavy 
coarse good, while the people of central 
and southern China, we are told, use a 
fabric as delicate as that required by 
the best trade of the world. 

We cannot afford to limit our foreign 
trade to those markets requiring heavy 
coarse goods only. We should prepare 
to command our share of the cotton 
goods trade of the world, and that nec- 
essarily means a diversity of cottou 
products. 

Foreign trade carries with it compe- 
tition with the superior training and 
skill. and years of experience of other 
manufacturing nations. Theold adage, 
‘Fight the devil with fire,” is applicable 
here. Some of these countries have 
built up such excellent foreign trade 
relations that it appears we can do little 
better than to follow their example. 

It is not argued or even supposed that 
a textile training in itself can furnish all 
the requirements for building up and 
maintaining a trade inthe open markets 
of the world, for training is only a tool 
with which to accomplish results. But 
why not supply more tools? 
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Consumers of ExportGoods | 
and Their Requirements | 








Upon the subject of exporting cotton 
yarns and fabrics and the attention we 
shall give it will depend our future 
national standing as cotton manufactu- 
rers. 

This trade in which we are all vitally 
interested is so vast in its ramifications 
that any, even feeble attempt to cover 
it in anything approaching an exhaus- 
tive way would tax your patience be- 
yond endurance. 

I sometimes feel that but few of us 
have any clear conception of either its 
magnitude or importance. In order to 
bring out the salient features of exte- 
rior markets, I will first present for 
your consideration the latest available 
figures. 


THE WORLD’S TOTAL EXPORTS. 


According to these, the manufactur- 
ing countries of the world export an- 
nually cotton cloth to the amount of ap- 
proximately $400,090,000, yarns valued 
at $101,000,000, and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts such as wearing apparel and other 
kinds of finished goods worth $152,000, - 
000, making the total reach the stupen- 
dous sum of $653,000,000, and the de- 
mand is always growing probably more 
rapidly now than at an} time in the 
past. Itis far from my attention to 
burden you with a multiplicity of fig- 
ures, yet I cannot make my point alto- 
gether without their use. During the 
twelve months covered by the statistics 
I have just given you, Great Britain sold 
manufactured cottons in foreign mark- 
ets valued at no less a sum than $358,- 
232,000. Germany coming next with 
$79,524,000, and the United States sixth 
on the list, our sales abroad being but 
the comparatively insignificant sum of 
$22,404,000. We were also beaten by 
France, India and Switzerland, while 
even Japan, but a few years removed 
from absolute ignorance of factory ma- 
nipulation, was but a paltry $2,000,000 
behind us. 

Owing toan unprecedented demand, 
we are now enjoying a period of almost 
if not altogether unheard of prosperity 
in the export section of the trade. But 
a comparison of the figures I have just 
cited with those of fouryears ago leaves 
little room for self congratulation. In 
that year the figures of the world’s ex- 
ports were, total $500,658,000, in which 
England participated to the extent of 
$328,325,000, or 66 per cent.; the size of 
the American slice being $23,566,000. 

This exceedingly unenviable position 





seems to me to be aggravated when 
compared with our relative standing as 
manufacturers; as such, we are second 
on the list, leading the next low country 
by about the same per cent. as we are 
led by England. In any consideration 
of this subject the fact that we supply 
the bulk of our competitors with by far 
the greater part of their raw material 
ought to be kept to the front. 


INDIA THE LARGEST MARKET. 


The history uf American trade up to 
today shows that our present strong- 
hold is in China, and I am rather of the 
opinion that but few of you know that 
India is a much bigger market. The 
imports of the latter country amount to 
$101,609,000, while China imported in 
the same year but $83,088,000, The 
takings of India from Great Britain 
during 1904 were 2,374,907,000 yards, 
which was equivalent to 424 per cent of 
the total British exports. We can sell 
in India on an equal footing with Eng- 
land and every other nation, yet up to 
this date we have practically left this, 
the world’s biggest market, altogether 
alone. We really ought to be ashamed 
as we read that the value of American 
sales in the Indian market during 1902 
was a petty $744,000, and that even this 
drop in the bucket fell off to $331,000 for 
the twelve months last year. 

The vastness of the field before 
us may be impressed upon you by being 
looked at from another angle. Of the 
aggregate exports of the cotton manu- 
facturing world, Great Britain sold 
nearly 55 per cent., Germany 12 per 
cent., and the United States less than 
34 per cent. The teeming millions of 
the Orient are the best cutomers of the 
industrial Occident, for Asia takes $277, 
000,000 worth of cottons annually. But 
in this Western hemisphere of ours we 
have an important market very much 
home, which ought to be as American 
commercially, so far as the cotton trade 
is concerned, as it is geographically. A 
territory from which we take the bulk 
of its exports and which needs but the 
vivifying touch of our oft vaunted busi- 
ness enterprise to make its people turn 
to us for their purchases as they already 
do to sell their surplus products. On 
this account our Southern neighbors 
buy nearly eighty millions of cotton fa- 
brics a year, of which we sold them last 
year less than nine and a quarter mil- 
lions. 

The figures I have given you prove 
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two things very clearly. First that the 
world’sexports ure gigantic; and sec- 
ond, that our share of them is most 
minute. 

There are a good many reasons for the 
insignificance of the American position, 
and nearly al] of them discreditable to 
the business acumen of the managers of 
our industry. Ishall consider only the 
most important one with anything ap- 
proaching detail. 

Today we are very much in the posi- 
tion of a dealer who would offer to sell 
a customer a buggy when he wanted 
to buy a farm wagon. Weare not offer- 
ing the goods the purchaser wants and 
insists upon having. 

True, inChina we sella good many 
sheetings and drills. This trade 
grown from the mere chance that these 
classes of goods which were originally 
developed to fill a demand in our home 
market, at the same time happened to 
be equally suitable to the requirements 
of the Chinaman. These goods do not 
find a ready sale in the rest of the 
world’s markets. In 1904 China took 
altogether 1,493,105 pieces of drills, or 
59,724,200 yards, our share being 1,336, - 
111 pieces, measuring 53,444,440 yards. 
Of sheetings, her takings were 2,565,056 
or 102,602,240 yards ; our proportion be- 
ing 1,962,000 pieces, equivalent to 78,- 
480,000 yards. These, as most of you 
know very well, are practically pure 
sized goods, but when we come to the 
cheaper ‘‘weighted” fabrics, note the 
difference. Of shirtings, she imported 
3,483,000 pieces, and we only partici- 
pated in this, the leading class of im- 
ports, to the extent of 180,560 pieces. 
Now, these heavily sized shirtings are 
sold not only in China, more largely 
than any other class of cloth, but ex- 
actly the same class of goods are con- 
sumed in enormous quantities in India, 
Japan, Turkey, Italy and the Levant, 


has 


CAN WE MAKE THE GOODS? 


You will naturally ask: ‘‘Can we 
make these goods in our mills without 
expensive changes in equipment and or. 
ganization?” You gentlemen can answer 
that question for yourselves from the 
following particulars: ‘Export shirt- 
ings,” as they are commonly termed, 
are from 30 to 50 inches wide, and their 
construction runs from 48x48 to 76x72, 
always 374 yards in length. usually 30s 
warp and 36s filling, and carrying from 
50 to 125 per cent. of size in the warp. 
The amount of size is determined by the 
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Continental Linter. 
1905 Model, with Latest Improved Belt Driven Float, 


Uniform Feed, Tighter Roll, 

Better Delinting, Increased Turnout, 
Strongest Float and Bearings and 
Heaviest Machine Throughout. 


Our 1905 Model Listes embodies the most important improvements made in 
a t delinting machine since their introduction 














We have solved the problem of a practically perfect 
Float Drive—the weakest point of all Linters hereto- 
fore built. 





We cordially invite the Oil Mill people or prospective savehonnss to call at 
our offices at Charlotte, Atlanta. Birmingham, Memphis, or Dallas, to inspect 
new model machines on exhibition. 

Views of the machine, with blue prints and complete explanation of new 
Float Drive will be mailed on application. 
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weight of the piece. A piece 39 inches 
wide, 64x60, must weigh 8} pounds. A 
similar cloth 45 inches wide weighs 9 
pounds, and if 50 inches wide the weight 
would be 10 pounds. These are just as 
staple as our standard print cloths. I 
may add that the standard 8} pound 
‘India Shirting’’ I have just given you 
particulars of, is in our textile parlance 
4.53 yards to the pound and that from 
25 to 33 per cent. of the entire weight 
of the cloth is size. 

Reducing a recent quotation on this 
particular fabric to terms of American 
currency, I tind that it was being sold 
at 44 cents a yard. 

Another fabric, which goes almost 
altogether to India, is known as the 
‘‘Dhootie.” This cloth is by far the 
most important fabric either imported, 
or manufactured by Indian mills; it is 
after all practically a shirting orna- 
mented by stripes of various kinds. 
These stripes may be gray, bleached or 
colored ; the former are made by draw- 
ing the ends to form the stripes—three, 
four or more instead of two in a dent. 
Colored stripes run from one-half to four 
inches in width. These goods are made 
up into scarves, and sometimes have 
headings at each end of the scarf. These 
headings run from the simple insertion 
of a few picks of colored yarns, to elab- 
orate designs covering twenty inches at 
the junction of two scarves. They are 
made from 22 to 44 inches wide, and 
usually 40 yards toa piece. The scarves 
vary from two to five yards each. The 
yarns used are from 30s to 40s warp, 
and 36s to 60s filling. Practically simi- 
lar goods ure made for the Philippine 
Islands under thename of ‘‘Patadiongs,” 
while for the Java trade like fabrics are 
known as ‘‘Sarongs.” There is an im- 
mense trade in these fabrics, and all 
that remains for us, is to procure sam- 
ples and prices, decide whether we can 
compete in these open door markets, and 
then the only structural change many 
mills would need to make would be to 
construct apparatus for the mixing and 
fermenting of suitable size for the per- 
centage of weighting required. 

Weighting Particulars for 100 Per Cent. 

Incidentally, it may interest you to 
know that the ingredients and propor- 
tions for a mixing to put 100 per cent. 
of sizezin the warp. They consist of 48 
per cent. by weight of China clay, 35 per 
cent. wheat flour, 94 per cent. tallow, 
wax 1} per cent., Magnesium Chloride 
3% percent., Zinc Chloride 24 per cent., 
and about 3 ounces of Aniline Blue. 
Other grey fabrics which are sold 
abroad in immense quantities are T 
Cloths, Long Cloths, Madapollams, Do- 
mestics and Mexicans. Without weary- 
ing you with the details of their con- 


struction, 1 may say that almost every 
non-manufacturing country uses them 
in considerable quantities. In this re- 
spect they differ materially from the 
goods we now call ‘‘exports,” which 
are almost unknown, and but little 
wanted, except in China. 

These fabrics which are in greatest 
demand in foreign markets, are manu- 
factured almost exclusively by Lanca- 
shire mills. I mention the locality of 
their origin by way of introducing a 
statement which will doubtless surprise 
some of you. 

The cheapness of the labor cost of the 
English cotton mills has been so often 
quoted that it is taken pretty much for 
granted that excessively high wages 
constitute our most serious bar to effec- 
tive competition. As a matter of fact 
you all know that the price of weaving 
on common looms amounts to about one- 
half the total charges for labor in the 
production of cloth, but I am afraid that 
you do not know that the established 
piece work prices for weaving in Lanca- 
shire are from ten to 2U per cent. higher 
than those generally paid by American 
mills. 

Reasons for Meagre American Exports. 

Whenever we decide that we are pie- 
pared to make what the foreigner wants 
we must not forget that there are other 
reasons why our foreign trade is so 
meagre; some of the most weighty of 
our present hindrances are lack of 
knowledge as to packing and shipping 
details for the different markets. Igno- 
rance of foreign customs relations and 
requirements, and aversion to extend 
credit accommodations equal to those 
offered by competing European mer- 
chants; an utter dearth in the supply of 
properly trained commercial represent- 
atives to cover foreign territory, and, 
finally, we don’t have even the rudi- 
ments of a selling system for reaching 
foreign consumers at a reasonable cost. 
All these attributes are essentially of 
slow development, but when any house 
finally determines to enter the race for 
foreign trade, it will be necessary be- 
fore it can cominand success that we go 
out and sell them our products, give and 
take hard knocks, and any preconceived 
rosy view of big profits easily acquired, 
which the beginner may hold, will be 
speedily and effectually disposed of in 
the fierce brunt of international compe- 
tition. Yet perseverance, ability and 
true American push will give the same 
results when applied to potential cus- 
tomers, whether they be at home or 
abroad. 

The demand is there, its character 
well defined; it remains for us to decide 
whether our industry shall supply at 
least its fair share, or whether we will 


remain content to spin enough of our 
American grown cotton to cover our 
backs and sell the remainder for Exrope 
to spin and weave to clothe the rest of 
the world. 
WINDING MACHINERY. 
(Continued from Page 75). 

bility of this arrangement being very 
apparent, as it permits a closer adjust- 
mentof the thread guide to the yarn 
mass, insures a more uniform pressure 
and prevents looping and abrasion of 
the yarn. 

As you have undoubtedly noticed from 
the above references to the drive roll, 
the packages are rotated by frictional 
contact, and I beg to state at this time, 
that we have not departed from the old 
English system of driving a conical 
package with a conical drive roll, and a 
straight paralle] package with a parallel 
drive rol], and to our best knowledge no 
serious trouble ever resulted from an 
abrasion of soft hosiery yarn wound by 
this system; in fact a large percentage of 
our best yarn mills have wound by this 
method for many years. We cannot 
claim the friction drive absolutely per- 
fect, but as you are all aware, there is 
more or less frictional resistance offered 
to yarn in the various processes of man- 
ufacture, and in a]] the departments and 
classes of winding, the main object of 
the builders being to minimize this re- 
sistance as much as possible, and then 
smooth and polish the contacting parts, 
to prevent possibilities of abrasion. A 
frictional drive package has two dis- 
tinct advantages, the open wind, and 
uniform. tension; both assist in estab- 
lishing a uniformity of product which is 
greatly appreciated by both manufac- 
turer and consumer, as it saves rewind- 
ing and losses from seconds. 

The product of the Camless Winder 
known as the Peerless Package is, we 
believe, worthy of your earnest consid- 
eration, and its development is along a 
line which will doubtless appeal to you 
as being practical, in as much as the 
formation of the package is bound to es- 
tablish a more satisfactory and closer 
relation between the manufacturer and 
the consumer. 

A great many knitters buy their yarn 
on the cop or cone, and then rewind on 
to what is known as a bottle bobbin, as 
by so doing they derive the benefits ap- 
parent from the increased taper of the 
bobbin and the filling wind with which 
same is wound. 

In designing the Peerless cone pack- 
age, the fundamental principles of de- 
veloping consist in embodying the es- 
sential features of the bottle bobbin ina 
yarn mass, which would be self-sustain- 
ing and suitable for transportation pur- 
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poses. To accomplish this result it was 
considered necessary to increase the 
taper of the package to a degree that 
would irsurea free and uniform delivery 
of the yarn as it is drawn from the base 
around the apex end to the guide eye of 
the knitting machine, and the delivery 
is still further faciliated by laying each 
layer of yarn slightly in advance of the 
preceding layer, thus forming the con- 
vex base peculiar to the Peerless pack- 
age. The increased taper merits your 
careful consideration, gentlemen, as it 
is positively a means for preventing the 
yarn catching under knots or protuber- 
ances on the sides of the package, and 
prevents the lint collection on apex end, 
common with a cone of insufficient taper. 
The convex base prevents soiled yarn at 
that end by establishing a proper clear- 
ance, and also supports and holds each 
layer of yarn, thereby preventing loop- 
ing and cobwebs. 


Extensive Addition to the Cald- 
well Plant. 

The constantly increasing trade of H. 
W. Caldwell & Son Co., Western avenue, 
17th to 18th streets, Chicago, has made 
it necessary for them to erect a new foun- 
dry building, which is shown in the ac- 
companying general view of their plant. 


COTTON. 


In addition to their ordinary require- 
ments in the way of castings, the Cald- 
well Co., have, of Jate years, made a 
specialty of large pulleys, band wheels, 
fly wheels, and ropesheaves. They also 
acquired the entire line of gear patterns 
and power transmission machinery pat- 
terns of the Walker Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, together with their gear-molding 
and gear-cutting machinery, and other 
appliances used by the Walker Company 
in connection with their gear business. 
It is generaliy conceded that the design 
of the Walker gears, and the method of 
molding them, are the best yet devised. 
The pattern list published by the Cald- 
well Co., is probably the most complete 
that is issued. It is their rapidly grow- 
ing trade in these lines that has made it 
necessary for the Caldwell Co., to pro- 
vide for very much larger foundry fa- 
cilities, and with this end in view the 
new building has been erected. 

The building itself is 115 feet wide by 
184 feet long. The main bay is 50 feet 
wide by 184 feet long, and the side bays 
are s2 feet wide. In addition tothe main 
floor space, there is a gallery 32 feet by 
184 feet on the east side of the building, 
while on the west side there is a charg- 
ing floor, and a storage floor, having 
a weight-sustaining capacity of 750 tons, 
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this floor being the same in area as the 
east gallery. 

The side bays are served by small 
cranes, while in the middle or main aisle 
is a 20 ton electric traveling crane hav- 
ing an auxiliary hoist of 5 tons capacity. 

For the purpose of molding fly wheels 
and other castings of large diameter, 
there is provided a water-tight pit 10 fect 
deep and 50 feetdiameter. The melting 
capacity is 30 tons per day, and the 
whole equipment is in proportion. 

In making this addition to their plant, 
the H W. Caldwell & Son Co., expect to 
be able to serve their trade with prompt 
deliveries, and also to be able to add to 
their line larger and heavier work than 
has heretofore been practicable. They 
expect to install shortly a Niles boring 
mill large enough to turn wheels 20 feet 
diameter and 8 feet face. This, with 
their present complete equipment 
of machine tools of all sizes, will enable 
them to handle work of the most varied 


character and of the largest and smallest 
dimensious.—Cottonseed Oi) Magazine. 


The Troy Oil Mill, Troy, S. C., will 
be sold under a decree of court on the 
16th instant by W. J. Moore, Master in 
Chancery, Greenwood, 8. C. This isa 
new plant which was built at a cost of 


$30,000 last season. 
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LEASE accept my sincere thanks for the kind treat- 


ment received at your hands in the pust. 


It is 


my earnest desire to merit a continuance of the 


same. 


Everything needed for the complete equip- 


ment fur cotton mills to manufac.ure yarns or woven fabrics 
of any kind can be furnisned promptly, only machinery of es. 


tablished reputation is offered for your consideration and at 


right prices. 
Respectfully requesting your further favors, begto remain 


Yours truly, 


A. H. WASHBURN, 
CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


“ABC” ENCLOSED SELF-OILING ENGINE 


There are at least four features in connection with our Type 
“A”? Engine which commend it to the favorable consideration 


of every Engineer: 


1. It is }fully enclosed, yet all of the working parts are readily accessible. 
2. It is fitted with automatic relief cocks, preventing liability of breaking by water. 


3. Itis perfectly lubricated, every working part running in oil, there being no con- 
tact whatever between metals. It will run anywhere from three to five months with- 


out oiling or adjusting. 


4. Our method of testing: We set the engine up on the testing bed, connect it toa 
Blower and run it all day at full load. We then take it down and carefully inspect every 
part to see that nothing is wearing unduly or cutting. If we find everything in perfect 
condition the engine is again assembled, indicators attached and adjustments made. 


May we send you our Catalogue No. 171 C, and quote prices ? 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, 


HEATINC, VENTILATING AND DRYINC ENCINEERS, 
Manufacturers Fans and Blowers for All Purposes. 
Atlanta Representative: WORKS AND MAIN OFFICE: 


B. C. FENNELL, DETROIT, MICH. 


Empire Building. 
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